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is : 
the TIME to 
Go to EUROPE 


Travel costs are the lowest in years! 


5.6. STaTEmpam 








HOLLAND 


A hospitable, happy 
people that make the 
traveler welcome, and 
comfortable, Of coarse 
you will see the famous 
vanals . . dikes . . and 
windmills . . the charm- 
ing Dutch landscapes 
that inspired Rubens 
and Rembrandt 

You will like the sput- 
less cleanliness every- 
where, the peacefulness 
and good, comfortable 
Dutch living. 


& 
Holland America 
Line 
Passenger Office: 
New York 
29 Broadway 


or offices and agents 
everywhere. 





Stolzenfels Castle—Rhine 


L* your personal efficiency has suffered (as it most likely has!) from the 
epidemic depression, /ravel is the cure. A few wecks of different customs 
and contacts, changing scenes .. the delightful suspense of nearing new 
ports .. carefree relaxation at sea .. these will refresh your mind and body. 
and prepare you to carry on again with new vigor and increased success. 
Ga to Europel 

he museums, with their treasures of art and culture are still there to 
be visited and enjoyed . . all the things you have wanted to see for the 
first time, or again. 

And now you can visit Europe so reasonably! Transportation and hotel 
rates are the lowest in years; your dollar buys more of the comforts and 
lemesion of ving .. in the ddlighthd ConBnastel mennes. Tite dy the 
time to gol 


Solid Comfort at Sea 


For hundreds of years Holland has been a foremost maritime nation . . 
her shipbuilders, navigators and sailors benefit from many generations of 
experience and tradition. This is reflected in the great Holland America 
fleet, headed by the STATENDAM, magnificent lincr of 30,000 tons re- 
gister, which makes the crossing in less than 7 days .. and including the 
wholly modernized ROTTERDAM (25,000 tons register), with its beau- 
tiful, spacious cabins; the splendid sister ships, VOLENDAM and 
VEENDAM. Hospitable Hohiand America service is renowned . . as is 
the superb cuisine, the typical Dutch cleanliness and all the careful 
attentions that make for solid comfort at sea. 


HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 


@ Holland America 

liners call at Plymouth 

(Eastbound); at South- 

ampton (Westbound), 2 | 
hours from London; at 

Boulogne-Sur-Mer, 2% 

hours from Paris; and 

at Rotterdam, overnight 

JSrom Berlin. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUAR 


‘OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


Putt Devit, Puty Baker, dy Stevia BENsoN 
and Count Nicoias pE TouLtouse LauTREc 
pE SavinE, K.M., Harper. 

As THE Eartu Turns, 6y Griapys Hasty Car- 
ROLL, Macmillan. 

Sunset Sonc, 4y Lewis Grassic Gipson, Cen- 
tury. 

Tue New ComMMANDMENT, Jy PANTELEIMON 
Roman pF, ¢r. dy F. Snow, Scribner. 

Eva G..1, dy Evetyn Scott, Smith & Haas. 

STRAWBERRY Roan, dy A. G. Street, Harcourt, 
Brace. 

Man Wants BuT LITTLE, by Witson WricHrT, 
Boni. 


VERY reader will wish to decide for 

himself how to take the certificate of 
collaboration presented to him on the title- 
page of Pull Devil, Pull Baker—whether 
there ever was such a person as Count Nicolas 
de Toulouse Lautrec de Savine outside Miss 
Benson’s imagination, and if so what he would 
have been like as a story-teller if she hadn’t 
taken a fancy to him. Accepted at face value, 
he seems a creature made to her hand. He suits 
admirably with the sharp wit, the quick move- 
ment, the sophisticated picturesqueness, that 
have characterized all her work. That is, of 
course, to her credit in the collaboration, which 
becomes as extravagant a burlesque of roman- 
tic adventure as the Elizabethan Knight of 
the Burning Pestle. 

The Count, whose exploits make up the 
book whether he is telling them or Miss Ben- 
son is deflating them, is the Great Liar and 
the Great Lover in one now very shabby, 
wasted, but still spirited person. The difficulty 
with extravagance and eccentricity is, of 
course, that after engrossing the attention so 
completely as they do at first, anywhere you 
find them in a book or outside, they pall so 
quickly. Miss Benson is acutely aware of the 
problem, and has striven, with all her usual 
resourcefulness, to keep us entertained by fre- 
quently interrupting the Count in his too simi- 
lar recitals of the “sansation” he caused wher- 
ever he went. After the first chapter you are in- 
clined to think—‘‘What a splendid short story 
—what a pity to draw it out!” But the 
chances are that after the proper lapse of time 
you will go back for more. Clearly, the way 


to read the book (which will be published early 


in July) is to interrupt M 
she interrupts the Count. 
OR a New England 
Turns is very much |ik 
home. A good bulky letter, 
will electrify no one but 
play to the pleasures of 
reader is a member of the {| 
England letter, honest, homely, friend), 
into it anywhere and you find the ri ght Y, cl 
sentimentality mixed with the right Yay 
shrewdness: that curious combinatioy 


why 


Mr. Robert Frost, by some secret proc ess th 
looks deceptively easy, turns into poetry, 


oe GIBBON in Sunset Song does fq 
the Scotch crofter much the sam: thin 
that Marjorie Rawlings did in South Moy 
Under for her people of a Florida backwate 
He gives you so intimate a sense of their p 
mote home that its strange speech and har 
alien conditions seem after the first few page 
to lie, like prosperity, just around the corne 
There is more intensity in Mr. Gibbon’s pic 
ture, and in the case of Chris Guthrie, the gif 
who dominates the foreground, a portrait ¢ 
exceptional vitality. 


ITH his previous book, Three Pai 
of Silk Stockings, Romanof esta 
lished himself as one of the very few amon 
the younger novelists now writing in Bol 
shevik Russia whose fiction can be agreeably 
read in English. I do not think his New Com 


‘mandment will add anything to his repute 


tion. It lacks the variety to be found in the 
earlier novel but still has something of it 
social interest, showing people of the new 
order and the old order living side by side 
with the strains that arise between them 
plausibly presented. Here it is a peasant or 
ganizer, who rises to a position in Moscow, 
where he falls under the spell of a woman of 
the intelligentsia. The chief attraction of the 
book is in what it tells of the work and att- 
tude of this Soviet citizen rather than in what 
it tells of the woman, who remains merely 2 
type—very well known in our own fiction 
the “clinging vine.” Perhaps it was the 
author’s political bias that prevented him from 
individualizing her, as Ossorgin, fo example, 


(continued on page Vi11) 
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six NORMAN ANGELL 


FROM CHAOS 
TO CONTROL 


Sanity wisdom are always to be expected from Norman 
Angell, ; R. L. Duffus in the New York Times, ‘and his 
Lest year's Halley Stewart Lectures (incorporated in this vol- 
not disappoint us.” Here the author of “The Great 
{ilusion” attempts to show that the ultimate cause of the chaos 
is the failure of our education to prepare modern democracies 
«) understand the nature of the society which they, as voters, 
$2.00 


ume } do 


have to manage. 


THE: ODYSSEY OF 
CABEZA DE VACA 


By Morris Bishop 


The incredible and heroic story of the first white man to cross 
our continent is told completely for the first time in a narrative 
that marches with the cadence and color of the age to which it 


WHITE 
MONEY 


By Madelon Lulofs 


A strong and honest novel of 
life on a rubber plantation in 
the Dutch East Indies which 
presents a true picture of the 
existence white men lead in 
the tropics. “A novel of ex- 
ceptional interest."—N. Y. 
Times. $2.50 


4th Printing 


PAGEANT 
By G. B. Lancaster 


Still on best-selling lists every- 
where, PAGEANT is con- 
tinuing to win enthusiastic 
friends. Madame Comyn, 
Jenny, and Mab now occupy 
a permanent place in the affec- 
tions of many readers. $2.50 


THE UNIVERSE 


OF SCIENCE 
By H. Levy 
A challenging attack on the 
outlook of Eddington, Jeans, 
and Smuts in a book which 


belongs.” —Herald Tribune Books. 


SUNSET SONG 
By Lewis Grassic Gibbon 


a book that lovers of 
real literature will acclaim” 
and a novel that has elicited 
the highest praise from re- 
viewers. “It may be read with 
delight the world over.”— 
N. Y. Times. $2.00 


SCIENCE IN 
THE CHANGING 
WORLD 


An excellent work on the 
place and achievements of sci- 
ence up to date, of which a 
brilliant survey is presented 
by Great Britain's foremost 
scientists—the Huxleys, H. 
Levy, Haldane, Fausset, Bel- 
loc, Lodge, Baker, Russell 
and Holland. A _ Scientific 
Book Club Selection. $2.00 
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“submits the new views to just 
the kind of scrutiny .that a 
sensible man who has no 
knowledge of mathematics 
demands.”——-N. Y. Times. 


$2.00 
THE PROPAGANDA 
MENACE 


By F. E. Lumley 


Propaganda, the most potent force in directing the course of 
modern civilization, is thoroughly discussed in this book, an 
exhaustive and sweeping study which views the functions of 
propaganda as the opposite of education and shows it to be the 
“hydra-headed menace” of our times. $4.00 


PREFACE TO POETRY 


By Theodore Maynard 


A book which opens doors to new understanding and enjoy- 
ment of past and present poetry and combines the advantages 
of an anthology with a charming running commentary. $2.75 


$3.00 





D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO., 35 West 32nd St., New York City 
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did the woman of the old régime in My 
Sister’s Story. 


VELYN SCOTT'S Eva Gay is notable 

for other characteristics besides its ex- 
treme length, the first among them being its 
clear integrity. It is an ambitious research 
into the life, beneath the surface events, of a 
woman and two men-—an artist and a scien- 
tist. All three are intelligent human beings, 
uprooted from their native soil with its social 
traditions by their own volition, and trying to 
use this detachment to create a world of their 
own, a spiritual station in the flux. It is a work 
to respect for its fine intention and for its re- 
vealing passages, particularly on the maturing 
point of view of the woman and the scientist. 
Yet the marshalling of detail becomes weari- 
some; the energy of the author’s style, con- 
siderable as it is, seems unequal to the task of 
supporting the weight of the superstructure. 


HE action in Mr. Street’s Strawberry 

Roan is handled in a rather perfunctory 
fashion. Parents, when in the way, are killed 
off in pairs. Its charm lies in the author’s 
ability to convey the charm which the land— 
the pastures with the animals that graze on 
them—exerts over the English farmer. The 
central figure of the book is a strawberry-roan 
heifer, whose career is as important to its 
owners as was the blue-ribbon Hampshire 
boar’s in Mr. Stong’s State Fair. Like State 
Fair, the story is concerned with the less des- 
perate sides of modern country life, and is 
set down in a simple, humorous style. 


OME of the social institutions in the 

mine fields of Cuba as they show them- 
selves in Man Wants but Little suggest re- 
semblances to Soviet Russia. The church and 
marriage, for example, appear to have 
scarcely more hold over Mr. Wright’s work- 
ing people—Spaniards, Cubans, and Negroes 
—than over Mr. Romanof’s Bolsheviks. But 
Mr. Wright in his vigorous narrative depicts 
institutions, social or political, only inciden- 
tally, as they intrude upon the personal for- 
tunes of a young Spanish settler and the little 
group whom he gathers around him in his 
adopted country. This man Perdriga, who has 
brought from Spain a traditton of the sturdy, 
independent farmer, comes slowly to a reali- 
zation of what he wants, and more slowly to 
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‘refinements of controlled currency. Their 


(continued on page x) 


an ability to express it and o: 
won the girl he loves, he 
some years by an American 


After he h 
mployed ¢ 


NY com, 
and is well treated. But h. still ste 
What he finally sees that he w ants js 4 om 
plantation, and once he has st his hear .J 
owning and working it, neith: political nre 
sure nor the offer of more money Roc ’ 
American manager can divert him from R 
purpose. He adapts himself laborious) to 
necessities of the moment, and patiently . 
to understand the ways of his wife’s pe, ‘ 


but he never loses sight of his end. His q 
tenacity triumphs, bringing a fair measure » 
content to those about him as well as ¢ him 
self. Through: his story a view into yarioy 
sides of country life in Cuba is opened—ty 
conditions of foreign-owned business. th 
local political intrigues, the lingering yoodo, 
ism among the Negroes. The whole is told ; 
a simple, straightforward style, not so rhyth 
mical as Mrs. Buck’s, but conscientious in is 
care for truth of action and feeling as in it 
avoidance of the highly, colored and theatrics 
so often characteristic of foreign writers dea! 
ing with the hot countries. 

As it happens, all the novels selected for 
this list because they are out of the common 
run of current fiction contribute to a picture 
of mankind as still in some degree master of 
his fate, still possessed of a fighting chance, 
The people to whom they introduce us know 
nothing’of Wall Street, big banking, or the 


needs are scarcely more than a small roof of 
their own with food and clothing sufficient to 
sustain life. With the exception of the beg- 
garly old Count, they expect to get this only 
by the sweat of their brows and the labor of 
their hands. They contrive to endure hardnes 
most of the time and to enjoy themselves some 
of the time. They lack money bitterly but find 
other things also worth struggling for. They 
would have nothing to gain by making the ac- 
quaintance of those economic theorists who 
think in terms of billions of frozen assets and 
fill the air with counsels of eschatology becaus 
we are no longer certain of our quarterly div 
dends. Can itbe that such people have a sounder 
standard of values in this business of living’ 
Is it they or the despairing experts who are th 
shadow boxers?—Heten MacAree 


THE 
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1933 
By ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


“The first I knew was the spirit of my fellow, Elpenor, whose body 
was not yet interred under the ample ground. We had left him unwept and 
unburied in the halls of Circe, for that these other labors came upon us 
urgently. When I saw him I had compassion and sharply cried across to 
him: ‘Elpenor, how come you here into the gloomy shades? Your feet have 
been quicker than my ship.” He . . . answered me: ‘Son of Laertes, ready 
Odysseus, the harsh verdict of some God sealed my doom. ”—From Book 
XI of the Odyssey: Lawrence’s translation. 


T is 1 Odysseus—E]lpenor: 
Oarsman: death is between us: 


Three days I have waited you 
Coming my own way 
Not your way 


(The oar-handle hard to the nipple) 
Not being come in the ship: 


Neither by dry earth 
There being no dry earth 


But roundabout: by an art: 
By the deft-in-air-darting 


Way of an art severing 
Earth or air or whatever: 
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And the place I believe to be Hell from the 
Many dead and the pelts of 


Great captains: emperors: 
Princes: leaders of men: 


Their rumps turned round to the wind: 
And the rich with their eyes hidden: 







And the redblooded twofisted gogetting 
He-ghosts froghonking wretchedly: 


And from cairns and from creeks and from rock piles 
And out of the holes of foxes 







Fools booming like oracles: 
Philosophers promising more 


And worse to come of it yet 
And proving it out of the textbooks: 


Also the young men 
Their rears strung out on the fences 


Watching for shifts in the breeze: 
And beyond under the lee are the 






Actual dead: the millions 
Only a god could have killed— 


Millions starving for corn with 
Mountains of waste corn and 


Millions cold for a house with 
Cities of empty houses and 


Millions naked for cloth and the 
Looms choked with the cloth-weave: 









1933 


The place I believe to be Hell from the 
Cold and the cries and the welter of 


Kings dukes dictators 
Heroes headmen of cities 


Ranting orations from balconies 
Boasting to lead us back to the 


Other days: to the odor of 
Cooked leeks in the cold and our 


Wives and the well-known landmarks— 
To the normal life of a man as in 


Old days and in sun: 
The noon’s work done 


And the butterflies in their pairs 
Under the beams of the areas 


Is it to these shores 
Odysseus contriver of horses 
You of all men born 


Come—and alive—demanding 
The way back to your land? 
The way back to the sands and the 


Boat-grooved beaches of years 
Before the war and the spear-handling? 


Wishful still to return 
Do you ask way by the earth or by 


Dark sea to a country 
Known under other suns? 
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Roads on the sea fade: 
And only the old ladies 


Remembering red coats 
Hope to return to the lotuses: 


Let tit-formed Tiresias tell you 
Tasting the bloody helm 
The way back by the fells and the 


Hate and the wars and the envy of 
Men aroused against men— 
With a Heaven-on-earth at the end of it! 


For myself—if you ask me— 
There’s no way back over sea water 


Nor by earth’s oaks nor beyond them: 
There is only the way on: 












You had best—if you ask me— 
Push on from this place to the seaward 


Laying your course close in 
Where Tiresias’ sirens sing of the 


Dialectical hope . 
And the kind of childish utopia 


Found in a small boys’ school— 
Destiny written in Rules: 


Life as the Teacher left it: 
Work as the answer to everything— 


Driving her on through 
Till you hear the words of that music: 





1933 


Till you see well how the white and 
Gray of those rocks is the white and 


Gray not of dead men’s ribs 
But the stain of the seagulls’ dribblings: 


You had best—trusting neither to 
Charts nor to prophets but seamanship— 


You had best—if you ask me— 
Sail on by the sun to the seaward 


Till you come to a clean place 
With the smell of the pine in your faces and 


Broom and a bitter turf 
And the larks blown over the surf and the 


Rocks red to the wave-height: 
No sound but the wave’s 


No call of a cock from the 
Windward shore nor of oxen— 


Gull’s shadow for hawk’s: 
Gull’s cry for the hawk’s cry— 


On by the open sea 
To a land with a clean beach 


An unploughed country 
Pure under cleansing sun 


With the dung burned dry on the gravel 
And only the sand to have 


And begin it again: start over 
Forgetting the raised loaves and the 
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Fat cows and the larders of 
Sweating stone—the arms of a 


Naked girl under lamb-skins: 
Begin it again with the hammer of 


Hard rain on your heads and the 
Raw fern for your bedding and 


Thirst and the thorn to grow— 
Bringing yourselves to a home 
By your own arms and the boat in 






Spite of gods and the prophecy: 
Who here of the soft and the 


Boneless dead will hinder you? 
The rich men? wise ones? kings? 






Dictators? adolescents 
Screaming from well-lined nests? 


Or Tiresias: he that in Hell 
Drunken with blood: foretelling the 


Future day by the past: 


Serving time for a master: 


Teaches your living selves 
That the dooms of the Fates are inevitable? 






You have only to push on 
To whatever it is that’s beyond us 


Showing the flat of your sword and they’ll 
Lick sand from before you! 





1933 


You have only to cross this place 
And launch ship and get way on her 


Working her out with the oars to the 
Full wind and go forward and 


Bring yourselves to a home: 
To a new land: to an ocean 


Never sailed: not to Ithaca: 
Not to your beds—but the withering 


Seaweed under the thorn and the 
Gulls and another morning. . . . 


As long as you bury me there on the beach 

With my own oar stuck in the sand 

So that ships standing along in 

May see the stick of it straighter (though gray) than the 
Olives: and ease all: and say— 

“There is some man dead there that once pulled 
“Water as we do with these and the thing is his 
“Oarsweep” :—as long as you bury me there 
What will it matter to me if my name 

Lacks and the fat-leaved beach-plants cover my 
Mound and the wood of the oar goes silver as 
Drift sea wood goes silver— 

































































THE PROGRESS OF THE NEW 
ADMINISTRATION 


By THURMAN W. ARNOLD anp 
WESLEY A. STURGES 


T is too early to judge the progress of the new Adminis. 

tration towards its avowed aim of stopping the defla- 
tion by reference to the measures passed and pending in 
Congress. Up to the present, compromises with tradi- 
tional principles of government have been necessary. This 
much, however, is clear. President Roosevelt embodies real 
leadership, which in this crisis means, we believe, the power 
to conceive of governmental action beyond approval of 
traditional beliefs. It is apparent that the President is fully 
aware of the necessity of moulding popular beliefs to pro- 
vide fit emotional environment for more effective govern- 
mental control. It is also apparent that President Roosevelt 
is likewise fully aware of the indispensable technique for 
such accomplishment. What are the chief obstacles in his 
way! 

Every society, whether primitive or complex, is obsessed 
with rigid theories as to what is the only sound and natural 
method of conducting itself. Generally in the past it has 
been unable to take emergency action which seems incon- 
sistent with those theories. Peoples may be expected to cling 
to their vested beliefs even when those beliefs promote 
their own present economic disadvantage, so deeply rooted 
is the feeling that conformity is the only right and natural 
way of conducting themselves as a group. Advantages, 
however apparent and commonplace, which may be gained 
by deserting these principles, are generally spurned as tran- 
sitory and spurious. Accordingly, so long as the beliefs and 
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emotional attitudes of any nation regarding group action on 
economic problems remain fixed, we may, by examining 
those beliefs, predict the going and coming of its periods of 
adversity and prosperity. ‘hus if society to-day is moved by 
the emotionally stimulating ecor.omic and political values 
to which it has responded for the past century, let us say, 
we may expect our economic history to repeat itself in the 
present century. The classical economist will state this as 
the operation of “economic law,” and dignify it with the 
ritual of economic dogma. 

If accepted economic attitudes and obsessions of the past 
concerning the proper functions of government and busi- 
ness continue to dominate us, we may expect the present 
depression to duplicate the secular trend downward of the 
major depressions in the past. In other words, during the 
period from 1918 to about 1950 we should approximate 
the experience of the United States from the Napoleonic 
wars to about 1840-18 50, and again from the Civil War to 
about 18g0—1900. The pessimistic implications of such a 


prediction may be seen at a glance in the following chart. 
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The group psychology which may cause the gloomy his. 
tory of past depressions to repeat itself during the nex 
twenty years, despite the efforts now being initiated jp 
Washington, is not the fault of any one group, radical, 
liberal, or conservative. Deep-seated emotions and belief; 
color the thought of all alike. In the last century, depres. 
sions alternated with periods of prosperity, in rhythmic 
manner, no matter who happened to be in power. Adher- 
ence to traditional economic attitudes has brought the same 
familiar results under the Democratic and Republican 
parties of the United States, under a Labor government in 
England, or the National Socialists in Germany. Emo- 
tional convictions concerning production, distribution, con- 
sumption, money, credit, governmental economy, budget 
balancing, and the countless other minor assumptions which 
result from the current economic beliefs, are so ingrained 
that even the radicals feel, when they propose to depart 
from them that they are doing wrong. Hence, their de- 
partures are usually on immaterial issues, and if they 
continue in power long enough, we find them inevitably 
drawn back into the traditional unexamined assumptions 
which were implicit even in the dissent and dissatisfaction 
which put them into office. 

For purposes of illustration, we may mention some of the 
basic group preconceptions concerning the functions of 
government now affecting all our thought and action. 
These force us along in whatever direction we may be mov- 
ing—they prolong depressions and exaggerate periods of 
inflation. 

First, there is the idea that government must act on 
sound, fixed principles formulated in advance. It cannot 
mould its action to meet an emergency without incurring 
the grave danger of creating policies which, for the long 
run, are unsound. Even present human suffering may not 
be alleviated if it requires the abandonment of these prin- 
ciples. 

Then there is the belief that no government is wise 
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enough to be entrusted with power to control production 
and distribution of goods, credit, and employment of labor 
on the same practical day-to-day business basis by which 
these are controlled by private enterprise. Governments 
may, it is held, merely regulate to a limited extent these 
factors of social organization. And this regulation must be 
on principles carefully formulated in advance which are 
not to be changed in an emergency because such change 
might create new and dangerous principles for the future. 

Even socialists adhere to the view that governments must 
act on prearranged fixed principles—the only way they can 
control industry, according to socialistic faith, is by acquir- 
ing “ownership” of industry. Just how many industries 
governments must “own” before they become “socialistic” 
depends upon the particular brand of socialism. But all 
socialists demand a rigid system of principles. And, like the 
capitalists, they repudiate the idea of a government acting 
according to its day-to-day practical convenience. Indeed, 
their principles are couched in much the same terminology 
as are those of conservative economists; and they start with 
similar preconceptions, expressed with the same sincerity. 

Elastic power in governments to control and preserve an 
existing “going concern” of production and the distribution 
of goods is popularly regarded as dangerous by radicals and 
conservatives alike, because the radicals believe such power 
would be used to further the nefarious schemes of the con- 
servatives, and the conservatives are convinced that it 
would be used to further the wild plans of the radicals. 
Only in case of war have our preconceptions permitted the 
government to act experimentally, and without considera- 
tion of the effect of its action in guiding its future policy. 
Then it is realized that the general in the field and the 
executive in the capitol are concerned solely in winning the 
battle, and not in furnishing proper precedents for the next 
war. Only in war do we obtain social mobility capable of 
meeting national emergencies. 

The effect of such group beliefs as these in so-called 
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fundamental economic law operating in time of peace js 
always, as has been said, to compel human institutions t, 
keep moving in a given direction, whether towards risip 
prices or falling prices, and regardless of the disadvantage 
to the group. It prevents experimental and emergency ac. 
tion, because nothing is deemed worth while which does 
not preserve and perpetuate the fundamental principles, 
Any practical scheme to meet the emergency to-day must 
be justified by an indication of how it will affect the group 
and its relations to government twenty years hence. Both 
radicals and conservatives have their eyes fixed on future 
generations in the light of present preconceptions. So they 
argue, for example, that we must now balance our national 
budget to show the world that we have not deserted the 
principle of thrift, and in order thereby to get ourselves into 
a moral position which will permit us to spend more than 
we have saved. In our recent experience this dominance of 
the policy of government on superior fixed principles over 
the policy of government by practical emergency action has 
impelled us along the downward spiral since 1929, just as 
in 1928—29 it impelled us upward in a spin of inflation. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that an analysis of the 
principal measures of the federal government during the 
current depression shows them to have been almost wholly 
deflationary. Up to the present time, classical economic 
faiths have been generally honored, and far more closely 
than has been realized. Our economic history is in danger 
of repeating the drops on the chart appearing on page 657. 
Let us review briefly these deflationary measures with gen- 
eral regard for their chronological sequence. 

Measures to balance the federal budget may be men- 
tioned first. They are still sponsored. They have taken their 
toll in displacement of employment and depletion of pur- 
chasing power of employees and war pensioners to an 
amount, it has been estimated, in excess of one-half billion 
dollars. More cuts are in the offing so that, even yet, we 
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have not had time to appreciate the full impact of this 
dangerous dislocation of purchasing power. 

There is irony in the phenomenon of slashing four hun- 
dred to six hundred millions from the federal payroll to 
balance the federal budget while, at the same time, projects 
are being promoted for public works to aid the unemployed. 
Circuity and confusion result from taking a person from 
one payroll to reinstate him on another. Assuming, for ex- 
ample, that the government desires to provide employment 
for a grocery clerk, discharged because of declining earn- 
ings, the fixed ideas of the time require that it be an indirect 
and painful process. Instead of initiating a comprehensive 
plan for the stabilization of private capital values which 
might prevent the clerk from losing his job, the govern- 
ment sets him at an unfamiliar task, for which he has no 
skill, at a bare subsistence level. The money for such “pub- 
lic relief work” is supposed by its circulation to rehabilitate 
industry, including the grocery store, so that the clerk may 
be re-hired later on—a double turnover of labor. To obtain 
this money for “public work” the government cuts already 
low salaries of its employees and pensioners, thereby acutely 
diminishing their spending power. By the same policy, 
threatened additional cuts for the future, induce the cur- 
tailment of even normal expenditures, including housing 
and service. 

Our present ideas further require that the contracts for 
the “public work” be of the most temporary nature. Partici- 
pation by the government in the usual business enterprise 
impairs competing private capital values. Therefore, when 
“public work” is indulged in during times of depression, it 
must be of the “pork barrel” variety. Even the idea of the 
old Rivers and Harbors Bill is paradoxically revived in 
these times of drastic “economy.” 

Thus our old view of government credit requires us to 
prove to ourselves that we can save before we permit our- 
selves to spend—a purely conceptual philosophy preventing 
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the direct application of government financing where j; 
would now do the most good in terms of purchasing power 
with the least displacement of employment. 

We are not here arguing against expenditures for public 
works—even those of the worst “pork barrel” kind. Indeed, 
in the present political situation, this type of dole may be 
indispensable. What we wish to point out is the contribut. 
ing deflationary effect of this displacement of employment 
and reduction of earnings to the further prejudice of 4l- 
ready declining purchasing power. 

State and municipal governments have moved in accord 
with the national example. There are estimates that the 
aggregate economies and defaults of these governments far 
exceed the budget cuts of the federal government. Private 
industry naturally became alarmed by the earliest agitation 
for balancing the federal budget. More established organi- 
zations hesitated and promised not to displace employment 
or to reduce wages, but this was not for long when costs 
continued to grow serious. 

Thus have creeds of thrift and balanced budgets as tra- 
ditional governmental virtues—traditional at least in times 
of depression—forced us along the downward spiral. 

Increased and more widely diffused taxation of already 
declining incomes may be mentioned next. It has absorbed 
much of the purchasing power of our better spenders. It 
was an additional sacrifice to the fetish of national budget 
balancing. 

Then there is the policy of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which has also had a deflationary effect. The 
federal government authorized loans if “fully and ade- 
quately secured.” By this instrumentality the debt of pri- 
vate enterprise had been increased, as of March 31, 1933, 
in excess of one and one-fourth billion dollars. While re- 
ceiverships and bankruptcies of the borrowers have been in 
many cases at least deferred, additional fixed charges in 
interest and other expenses attending these loans were im- 
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osed upon declining earnings. This gave an added impulse 
to the displacement of employment, reduction of wage 
scales, and consequent destruction of purchasing power. 
Promiscuous publication of these loans has proclaimed, 
whether true or not, the instability of borrowers, and, in the 
case of borrowing banks and other financial institutions, has 
forced excessive liquidity, resulting in lower earnings, and, 
of course, in further loss of wages, salaries, and their pur- 
chasing power. 

Measures for so-called liberalization of the national 
Bankruptcy Act may be mentioned next. Amendments were 
enacted under the slogan of “relief of debtors” to aid indi- 
vidual debtors in seeking moratoria, and to effect composi- 
tions of their debts. But a majority of the creditors must 
consent to such a proposal; and secured claims, such as 
mortgage loans, may not be impaired except as their fore- 
closure may be postponed. It is probable, therefore, that 
these amendments will aid distressed debtors very little. On 
the other hand, they prejudice the stability of the capital 
values implicit in contract obligations. Moreover, by the 
time these measures had become law ( March 3, 1933), the 
entire structure of real property mortgage credits was vir- 
tually frozen in a moratorium by voluntary action of large 
mortgage creditors, especially insurance companies. Indeed, 
the mortgage foreclosure system had already broken down 
chiefly because of the excessive number of foreclosures. 
Also, in the months of February, March, and April, bills 
providing for moratoria upon foreclosures of mortgages 
swept the state legislatures. These bills were passed in 
several States and became laws providing for stay of fore- 
closures for various periods of time. Thus have mortgage 
credits been devalued and taken from the field of capital, 
credit, and spending power. Estimates have been made that 
all these credits, when quoted at their face value, aggregate 
some forty to sixty billion dollars. 

Bills are now pending in the Congress to allow corporate 
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debtors to file voluntary petitions under the Bankruptcy 
Act to reorganize burdensome capital structures and to re. 
duce their bonded debts, both secured and unsecured, an¢ 
other fixed charges. Railroads have already been given such 
power under the supervision of the Interstate Commerc 
Commission. This process is now proposed in the Congres 
for public debtors also—such as cities, towns, counties, and 
all other classes of political subdivisions of the sever| 
States. Thus, under the Bankruptcy Act, starting originally 
with a formula for relief of individual debtors by moratoria 
and composition, we have come to the express liquidation 
by “reorganization” of corporate obligations both secured 
and unsecured, both private and public. Hence more capi- 
tal, credit, and purchasing power have been worn away in 
the downward spiral of declining price levels. 

Bank failures since the bank holiday have frozen billions 
of bank deposits. So deflation has been increased. The 
effect on capital promotions and purchasing power of al- 
lowing the liquidation of these deposits is not yet being 
fully felt. Final losses are untold. Quick procedures in 
liquidation will rapidly release some of this credit; but 
quick procedures of liquidation are likely to aggravate final 
losses. 

In this deflationary symposium should be included at 
least one special programme of the federal government 
to undertake the operation of business enterprises in compe- 
tition with private capital. It may be considered as the con- 
tribution of “socialistic” thought, and it is probable that it 
will also add to the process of liquidation of capital values. 
Specifically, this is the Muscle Shoals project. If this par- 
ticular project is so prosecuted, substantial interests of pri- 
vate capital now available as sources of employment and of 
purchasing power will be adversely affected, if not com- 
pletely liquidated. And it is certain that nothing can more 
readily deflate private investments generally than pro- 
grammes for the extension of governmental competition. 
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We are not, of course, arguing here the broad question of 
governmental ownership of business; we are merely calling 
attention to the deflationary effects of such a plan. 

And now let us turn to the most talked of proposal of the 
Administration—its programme of “controlled” inflation. 
Under it, open market purchases by the Federal Reserve 
Board, an issue of three billion dollars in government de- 
mand notes as additional currency, limited acceptance of 
silver in payment of governmental debts owed by foreign 
governments, remonetization of silver, and devalorization 
of the gold dollar are made available. Suspension of specie 
payment and an embargo upon gold are additional attend- 
ant factors. The proposed programme is made ready for 
the use of the President at his discretion. The President has 
stated that he will use these powers, or one or more of them, 
“when, as, and if it may be necessary to accomplish” what 
he states to be a “definite objective” of the Administration, 
namely, “raising commodity prices to such an extent that 
those who have borrowed money will, on the average, be 
able to repay that money in the same kind of dollar which 
they borrowed.” 

Judging from the President’s statement, his programme 
for “controlled” inflation is intended as a substitute for 
bankruptcy relief. It contemplates creating for the debtor 
an ability to pay, rather than relieving him of his obliga- 
tions by a discharge in bankruptcy. Implicit in this later 
plan, of course, is the ideal that the debtor shall not, as in 
bankruptcy, lose his estate to creditors. 

Can the President accomplish his objective by use of this 
programme or by its use in conjunction with other measures 
and notwithstanding adverse attendant circumstances? 
Powers to expand credit and to debase the dollar can be 
used to inflate capital valuations and price levels. It seems 
probable that price levels will be raised at least tempo- 
rarily. Speculators have entered the market in anticipation 
of the fears of people that the inflation, on this line, will 
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work. These fears show themselves in share and commodit, 
purchases. Indeed, since the public announcement of th, 
programme, speculative activity has carried quotations jp 
stocks and many commodities substantially higher. In turn, 
these paper increases promise increased investment that, in 
turn, promises further increases in share quotations and 
probably, in the general price level of commodities. Thy 
the federal government may through its control over credit 
and currency excite and co-operate with speculators to en- 
able a capitalistic system to revise its capital and commodity 
quotations. 

But an economic reconstruction based merely upon such 
speculative advances must end as abruptly as it was begun 
unless earnings underlying the new quotations are als 
brought forward to a very substantial ratio of the new 
valuation. Our experiences of 1929 are still instructive as to 
the consequences of market quotations running away from 
actual earning power. 

It is clear, however, that these matters are fully appre- 
ciated by President Roosevelt. And, undoubtedly, the great- 
est present uncertainty of the Administration in connection 
with this programme is not whether there will be inflation 
but whether it will prove to be a runaway horse. 

That quotations will, or will not, rise in disregard of 
underlying improvements in earnings is anyone’s guess. 
However, it is too much. to expect that speculators will in- 
dulge in self-imposed disciplines for the sake of the com- 
mon good. Again “lambs” who were shorn in 1929 will 
welcome the return of a violently fluctuating market that, 
in their desperation, they may attempt to retrieve their 
losses. And as a consequence, rare will be the courage of the 
man, if he has the power, to declare that such a speculative 
prosperity has gone far enough and to check it. It may even 
be doubted whether the President of the United States, 
under the powers implicit in this programme of “con- 
trolled” inflation, will be able to exercise such control, 
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which would naturally make him unpopular. Obviously, 
open market sales by the Federal Reserve Board, increased 
rates of rediscount, and strong memoranda to member 
hanks of the Federal Reserve System would aid in any at- 
tempt at control. The success of such future control seems 
little assured, however, when we recall the experiences in 
this connection during 1928 and 1929. It is probable that 
the control through these agencies could be made more 
effective to the ends of checking market inflations than was 
realized in that period if, but only if, prevailing notions of 
the propriety of governmental interference with private 
finance shall have changed—if we have ceased to fear gov- 
ernmental control of credit. 

The question still remains whether underlying earnings 
can be and will be brought into a sound ratio with the “‘con- 
trolled” inflation of share and commodity quotations. It 
may be admitted that the very intensity and breadth of 
speculative advances in these markets will contribute to 
underlying earnings. Employment should increase. Larger 
business operations based upon the inflated prices should 
promote greater margins of profit. Increased business ac- 
tivity, earnings, employment, and incomes should redound 
to the advantage of the revenues of federal, state, and 
municipal governments and at least retard more stringent 
“economy measures.” 

The effect of the Industrial Recovery Bill will depend 
upon the way it is administered. As introduced, it gives to 
the government elaborate control of private enterprise, in- 
cluding the regulation of competition, employment, and 
prices. Here is at least a plan to stabilize private business. 
The stimulation of underlying earnings to maintain specu- 
lative advances is to be made by the indirect method of 
spending more than three billions in public works. We have 
already pointed out the deflationary effects of public works, 
as compared to a more direct stabilizing of capital and 
stimulation of enterprise. To avoid such deflationary conse- 
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quences, the money must be spent with speed and withoy, 
regard for traditions of “efficiency” or “economy.” Even 
three billions if spent over a period of two years against 
declining capital structure are very probably inadequate. At 
the same time, the Administration should undoubtedly 
credited with its efforts towards direct stabilization of pri- 
vate capital values—such as refinancing farm Mortgages 
and home mortgages. There is also the Beer Bill. 

Certainly these factors are favorable to the supposition 
that stimulated speculation can be supported with increased 
earnings. 

On the other hand, it now seems more probable that his. 
tory will repeat itself; that speculative enthusiasm will end 
in further decline. It appears so because the measures an- 
nounced, to the date of this writing, for increasing earnings 
to sustain a controlled inflation are too much like a cor- 
poral’s guard sent to vanquish a regiment. And in this con- 
nection the attendant circumstances surrounding these 
diminutive proposals to restore earnings cannot be over- 
emphasized. For some capitalists and enterprisers, at least, 
the idea of “controlled” inflation may be expected to have 
its peculiar terrors. Capital does not readily venture forth in 
such an atmosphere. There are still twelve million unem- 
ployed, with many of those technically employed working 
on limited schedules. And liquidations in the bankruptcy 
courts continue to wear away capital values. 

We cannot overemphasize in relation to the process of 
inflation how the desire for safety and for inflation occur- 
ring at the same time may checkmate each other and that 
the downward spiral may well continue following specula- 
tive increases in quotations. Why then, one might reasonably 
ask, should we not adopt a plan of domestic reconstruction 
at existing price levels and avoid the dangers of both the 
upward and the downward spirals? Cannot a stable base for 
the depression be established so that we can get off the roller- 
coaster of our economic curves of the past century? Why 
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do our politicians and economists demand either inflation or 
liquidation! Is there no alternative? 

Merely as a matter of social engineering it should not 
be dificult to formulate a scheme which is neither infla- 
tionary nor deflationary and which would stabilize values 
and enterprise at existing price levels. We may here outline 
at least one plan which, we believe, would have this effect. 
But in presenting it we are aware that it is so against the 
inhibitory forces of present fixed ideas of the proper func- 
tions of government as to be a present political impossi- 
bility, although the plan would make secure those who still 
have wealth. However, it may be useful to contemplate 
something that the government might do if only it could be 
made acceptable to traditional faiths respecting the proper 
principles of government. 

We would undertake to stabilize at their sound value, as 
determined by underlying earning power, those classes of 
capital investments which traditionally have been con- 
sidered as conservative. These form the sustaining capital 
basis of our economic institutions as well as of business ac- 
tivity. They are bank deposits, municipal bonds, and senior 
issues Of mortgage and collateral trust bonds including 
farm mortgages under a special plan set out below. We 
believe that the federal and state governments could make 
these capital values as valid as gold. 

We may briefly outline the plan as follows: 

1. Let the United States government acquire for the ac- 
count of each of the twelve Federal Reserve Banks owner- 
ship of the member banks, open or closed, within the 
district of each Federal Reserve Bank, including owner- 
ship of non-member banks within the district which may 
desire to take out national charters under such ownership. 
Intensify management control of the new system under the 
Federal Reserve Board and back all deposits under the new 
management, as of March 4, 1933, with the guarantee of 
the United States government. 
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2. Inaccord with the measures taken by the Administra. 
tion, we are in favor of the plan of exchanging Feder] 
Land Bank bonds for farm mortgages taken over by the 
Federal Land Banks at their appraised value. By this pro. 
cedure frozen values will be validated and made available 
as liquid capital. While the present face value of the mort. 
gages will in most cases be scaled down by the appraisal, the 
new principal will be made fluid and marketable. We be- 
lieve that the guarantee of these Federal Land Bank bond 
by the federal government might have been extended to 
principal rather than being restricted merely to interest, 
and that there should be no limit upon the amount of those 
mortgages to be taken. Moreover, we should prefer to have 
had this refinancing carried out in conjunction with a na- 
tional plan for the control of farm production consistent 
with potential markets. We believe that this control could 
be effectively exercised by means of contracts with farmers 
for quotas of permissible production which would be pre- 
requisite to obtaining long and short term farm credit from 
banks subject to federal regulation, including the Agricul- 
tural Credit and Federal Reserve systems. 

The importance of rehabilitating and stabilizing the 
farmer cannot be overemphasized. He is, of course, not 
only a debtor and producer but also an employer, a con- 
sumer of capital and consumer of goods, and a taxpayer. 

3. Municipal bonds of distressed cities and other sub- 
divisions of the several States should be validated by guar- 
antee of their respective States, and, in particular cases, if 
need be, by the federal government in aid of the States. It 
seems entirely unnecessary to allow these billions of other- 
wise liquid capital values to continue to work their mutual 
depreciation. As one municipality after another defaults, 
unnecessary clouds are cast upon this entire class of basic 
securities. Unless the country is returned to the Indians, it 
seems highly probable, if taxable values were stabilized 
under our plan, that these obligations would be paid by 
their debtors at their face value. The proposed guarantees 
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would help in the meantime, not only to check deprecia- 
tion, but also to reduce refunding costs, increased interest 
charges on new flotations, and excessive rates of interim 
financing which add to the burdens of municipal budgets 
and, of course, of taxpayers. This measure should be ac- 
companied by the establishment of a state commission such 
as has been established in several States (notably in North 
Carolina, Oregon, and Massachusetts), to reorganize ex- 
pense and income accounts of defaulting municipalities and 
to supervise refunding and other fiscal operations of all 
local governments that there may be an end of the exploita- 
tion of taxpayers with political patronage and fantastic 
plans of local improvement. 

4. The several States should extend aid to their distressed 
municipalities by funding defaulting property tax claims 
at some percentage, if not for the full amount, of their 
realizable value. This would provide liquid funds to dis- 
tressed municipalities, reduce financing costs, and, it would 
be hoped, relieve the pressure for further displacement of 
employment. 

5. There should be validation of the capital values of 
mortgage loans upon real estate generally by governmental 
guarantee or open offers of purchase—those values which 
constitute a major percentage of the earning assets of our 
savings banks and other financial institutions. We exclude 
in this connection farm mortgages, which have been men- 
tioned above in connection with a nationa! plan for control 
of farm production. We believe that the several States, 
aided by the federal government in particular cases, if need 
be, should guarantee first mortgages upon non-farm prop- 
erties at their appraised value as determined by earning 
power in the particular case. This might be accompanied 
with the issuance of income bonds by the mortgage debtor 
for any deficiency between the appraised value and the face 
value of a senior mortgage and the issuance of subordinated 
income bonds to junior mortgage holders. 

At the same time, the several States should undertake to 
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remove from the real estate market at least some classes of 
properties which have already been foreclosed and which 
are being held for resale at the earliest opportunity. In this 
way pressure upon land values would be relieved. Furthe;- 
more, the States should undertake this measure with , 
realization of the probable long term needs for considerable 
unemployment and welfare aid. By appropriating at least 
part of these foreclosed properties throughout the State to 
the housing and servicing of unemployment and welfare 
relief, a double purpose should be served—relief of pres- 
sure on land values and a more effective organization of our 
welfare services. 

6. Lastly, let the United States government prosecute 
proposals, formulated in the Recovery Bill, to organize 
business against its own overproduction, excessive competi- 
tion, exploitation of employees in hours of labor and wage 
scales, and exploitation of business by its own minorities, 
But the better way to proceed would be not by depending 
upon “voluntary co-operation” of business units through 
trade organizations or otherwise, but by restricting credit to 
those who complied with regulations prescribed by regional 
governmental commissions and a national governmental 
board. 

Thus, we believe, a bottom of deflation could be estab- 
lished. Potential earnings would be capitalized in the re- 
constructed capital values. Those values would be given 
liquidity and value as nearly equivalent to gold as possible. 
Economic activity would be regulated to serve its major 
purposes, which are to provide opportunity for work and to 
provide a medium, though crude perhaps, for the distribu- 
tion of purchasing power. By the same token, the unem- 
ployment problem would be solved. 

In essence, this plan contemplates economic stabilization 
without taking capital from the person who may have it 
and giving it to another who, according to banker or social- 
ist, should have it. It will meet objections from both con- 
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servatives and radicals. The banker will protest at govern- 
mental guarantee of bank deposits, especially of banks not 
opening after the bank holiday. The socialist, on the other 
hand, will abhor any notion of stabilizing the capital struc- 
ture of the wicked public utilities as it now stands. Have 
they not, the socialist will ask, made their money at the ex- 
pense of the public, and therefore, why should the govern- 
ment protect their deposits and investments? The taxpayer 
will be shocked by our plan. Why, he will complain, should 
we give “special privileges” to owners of farm mortgages; 
why should city mortgage holders be made secure when 
taxpayers sorely need relief? The classical economist will 
object because the scheme leads to “socialism.” The social- 
ist will object because it perpetuates the “vested interests” 
of capitalism. All of the doctrinaires who hold that govern- 
ment must treat all men equally will rise in protest. Both 
conservatives and radicals will unite in denying any props 
to private capital values, and fight each other on issues as to 
what will be best for future generations. In a word, all of 
the fixed ideas of past generations about proper principles 
of government stand in the way of our plan. 

There is no question that objections to our plan can be 
advanced, and in much more detail. In general, these ob- 
jections would be voiced in terms of traditional conceptions 
concerning governmental cost, governmental credit and 
currency: costs to the government would be prohibitive; 
governmental credit would be seriously prejudiced and cur- 
rency inflation might result. We recognize these arguments. 
We do not consider it important to meet such objections 
because they are of moment only to one who is moved by 
traditional ideas of the proper principles of government. 
Neither argument nor skill of dialectic is effective to over- 
come these ideas. Suffice it to say that we conceive of our 
plan as one to be adopted by a government whose mystical 
sanctions permit it mobility to take over, in emergency 
action, the maintenance and control of the entire economic 
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system; and to drop such control at the end of the emer. 
gency. That government is capable of such mobility, given 
adequate emotional background, is illustrated by govern. 
ment control of the economic structure in time of war 
The present economic emergency has frequently been re- 
ferred to in terms of war. If popular emotions responded 
accordingly, there would be the desired mobility of goy- 
ernment. 

We may emphasize that we are not arguing for more 
governmental control than is absolutely necessary; we are 
only stating a preference for governmental control so long 
as it is the only alternative to an economic anarchy drifting 
into continued deflation. But these seem to be the real horns 
of our dilemma. If there were such a thing as “Wall Street” 
with ability to take practical steps towards saving the pri- 
vate capital structure in an emergency, the government 
would not need to step in. May we recall John Maynard 
Keynes’s remark, “A Bankers’ Conspiracy! The idea is ab- 
surd. I only wish there were one.” Our discussion would 
then be the ethical one as to whether bankers were as well 
disposed and kindly people as socialists. If, however, tradi- 
tional principles concerning the danger of governmental 
control of economic anarchy prevail, this may compel 
methods of assistance with such contradictory tendencies 
that we may expect the rhythmic curve to continue down- 
ward for the next decade.or more with liquidation and loss 
of private capital accordingly. 

Thus far in this article we have attempted to describe the 
position of government in an emotional environment which 
tends to throw it into a rhythmic motion of inflation and de- 
flation. Few will deny that, during the present emergency 
until the coming of the present Administration, progress 
on the downward spiral has been consistent with that 
rhythmic motion. Some will deny, but many will admit, 
that the present Administration, in spite of its desire for 
rising prices, has been impelled by these forces on the 
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downward curve. We have tried to show that the efforts to 
check liquidation by the present Administration have, fol- 
lowing these trends, necessarily been halting and indecisive. 
As has been said, the difficulties facing a government which 
would undertake any broad powers of control against the 
opposition of the present traditional beliefs are grave 
indeed. 

For the purpose of changing traditional attitudes the 
proposal of a comprehensive plan for the stabilization of 
private capital values, to establish a bottom of deflation such 
as has been outlined here, may be of use. What we most 
need to-day is the kind of criticism and discussion which 
leads to a realization of the possibilities of emergency con- 
trol. However, as a practical measure, the very comprehen- 
siveness of the plan and the interlocking action it would 
require between state and federal government make it im- 
politic. Government does not work in that way. It must pro- 
ceed by indecisive measures, frequently contradictory, until 
finally, popular opinion permits it to go in a new direction. 

These questions, therefore, remain: Will traditional 
economic attitudes finally prevail? Will the gloomy predic- 
tions of a continued fall of commodity prices for a decade 
or more, as prophesied by the chart, come true? Or may we 
expect from the Administration a new economic deal on a 
sufficiently large scale to throw out the chart? 

The Administration now appears to be trying to con- 
solidate advances gained. In attempting this, new words are 
being invented which will give a less disagreeable connota- 
tion to action which may turn out to be bold and decisive. 
Governmental control of industry fills us with vague terrors. 
Hence the President urges not governmental control but 
government in partnership and without profit to the gov- 
ernment. To regulate production, prices, and wages by 
governmental control may seem at first sight to many a com- 
bination of the tyranny of the Stuart kings with Russian 
communism. But to compel trade associations to take volun- 
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tary action along these lines and enforce that action againg 
a minority, is less disturbing to Americans. We have alway; 
been willing to allow any group of individuals almost yp- 
limited arbitrary economic power if they do not appear too 
directly connected with the government. Control through 
trade associations may be less efficient than more direct 
methods, but it is politically more acceptable. Most signifi- 
cant of all, throughout the public utterances of the Presi- 
dent, we find reiteration of the idea that the process of trial 
and error is more important in efficient government than 
the treatment of all action as based on fundamental prin- 
ciple. The present Administration is educating us to the 
notion that the government may make “mistakes.” 

Thus there are many signs that, although up to this time 
it has been mainly drifting with the deflationary tide, the 
present Administration is gaining in power of mobility and 
freedom of action which will permit it to turn the other 
way when the emotional state of the public makes it pos- 
sible. What now appear as small and indecisive steps in all 
directions by the Administration may result in freedom to 
experiment with practical emergency action rather than 
proper principles for the unknown future. There are ideas 
under discussion which were absent in former depressions 
whose curves are set out in the chart. We have already a 
revolution in productive capacity to supply human needs. 
We may be undergoing a revolution in our ideas of the 
propriety of government utilization of that capacity in 
times of emergency. 

Although we commenced this article with a gloomy 
illustration drawn from past depressions, we may close with 
a more cheerful note. The idea of a nation state, composed 
of a sovereign people, chiefly concerned with their own 
prestige and credit among competing nation states, as op- 
posed to competing royal families, became a sort of religion 
after the French Revolution in spite of the unfortunate 
experiences of France during that time. To further that 
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idea, people were willing to submit to any sort of extreme 
overnmental control, to fight wars, to undergo any neces- 
sary loss of individual freedom. And because this notion 
was their chief governmental aim, they were successful in 
achieving it and practical in their methods of going about 
its accomplishment. The phrase “My country, right or 
wrong” expressed the devotion to this idea of national 


prestige and power. 

To-day Russia, in a somewhat inarticulate way, is ex- 
pressing the ideal that the first function of government is 
the control and distribution of wealth in any practical way 
possible. The notion is taking root in spite of the unfortu- 
nate experience of Russia in its attempt to carry it out. The 
idea comes at a time when the productive capacity of at 
least a large part of the world is equal to the demands 
which might be made upon it. It has little to do with the 
power and prestige of nation states; it is concerned only 
with the employment of masses of people. Already we see 
our people becoming used to the assumption that the unem- 
ployed are a charge on the government; that broad powers 
are necessary in government to raise prices and control com- 
petition. Old faiths are still in power, but there are signs 
of a change. To-day we may as a people be coming to the 
realization that the control of production and distribution 
is as proper in an economic emergency as in war. By this we 
mean mobility to take practical action towards stabilizing 
an existing system. In so far as the Russian experiment is 
inducing schemes of long time government planning, it is 
simply a substitution of new principles for old to the en- 
couragement of debate about the future and the neglect of 
the present. Hope for the United States lies in the general 
acceptability of action which disregards the future and 
assumes emergency control. The main achievement of the 
new Administration lies in its attack upon our habits of 
thought concerning the proper principles of government 
which now militate against needed emergency action. 
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THE HAPPY VALLEY 
By ALVIN JOHNSON 


HERE the happy valley lies we cannot yet 
know. Somewhere on one of our hundreds 
of rivers, lovelier than their beautiful names 
—Merrimac, Connecticut, Delaware, Sus- 

quehanna, Tennessee, Colorado, Sacramento, Willamette, 

Niobrara, Floyd, Wind River. Or on one of the innu- 

merable lesser streams; glittering brooks, hurrying down 

from the heights to join in a powerful river branch wind- 
ing through alluvial plains rich with field or meadow. Or 
in the very middle of the wide coastal plain, where great 
islands of rich land loom out of the sandy barrens; or on 
the red soil of the foothills, looking towards a range of 
mountains crowned with shining rocks, or with ice playing 
eternally with the colors hidden in the sunlight. It does not 
matter much where, in our infinity of beautiful lands, the 
happy valley shall first become a reality. The acids of a dis- 
orderly industrialism have dissolved our hopes into a solu- 
tion saturated with yearning. We need nothing more than 

a catalyst, and one brilliant crystal will shape itself and 

then another. Give us one happy valley, and soon no one 

will need to range far to find another. 

If I were but a geographer—not one of these mecha- 
nized moderns who entangle you in a maze of contours, 
like a fly in a dusty cobweb, deserted by summer and even 
by the spider himself—but a geographer of the fine old 
school of chart makers, with their arrows indicating the 
compass, their spyglass hills and deep grassed savannas, 
their black crosses subscribed Treasure buried here—were | 
but such a geographer, I would draw you a map that would 
of itself awaken you out of the inertia that blocks the road 
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to the happy valley. But let us poor amateurs join our 
imaginations and make a map of a sort, with apologies to 
the artists that have gone before. 

Shall it actually be a valley? Agreed. We shall thrust 
from us, with regret, the picturesque upper reaches among 
the wooded mountains, for what we must have above all 
else is land, good land, free from stone and hardpan, with 
soil that is rich, or not hard to enrich, soil that is easy to 
work and pleasant to the hand of man. On either side, as 
you look down the valley, a range of hills, crowned with 
low trees crouching against the winds. The steeper slopes 
and jutting spurs are wooded; below the woods are upland 
pastures, dotted with sheep of the community flock. Still 
lower the fields descend softly to the river and rise again 
beyond, to the upland pastures on the other side. From 
pasture line to pasture line the distance is about two miles; 
from the upper end of our map to the lower, along the 
river, the distance is three miles. Six square miles of fields, 
with perhaps an equal space of grassy and wooded upland. 

At once I am charged with playing unfairly with our 
imaginations. We were to create our valley; but what is 
this but a bald description of a valley everyone of us has 
seen from the Pullman window, or has driven through by 
motor car! Wait. The worth of the old maps we loved lay 
in the cross, with the words Treasure buried here. 'The 
treasure in our valley is happiness. And it is to be found in 
the cottages set thickly among the green fields—three hun- 
dred of them, in this narrow realm. It is to be found in the 
central village, with a community building which serves 
as a schoolhouse for the children by day, for the adults in 
the evening, which provides a hall for town meetings, for 
plays, for music and the dance. There will be, too, a com- 
munity store, storage warehouse, creamery, mill, machine 
shop, small factories equipped for spinning and weaving 
wool, for making furniture, pottery. 

If I were a poet I could make you see and feel this hid- 
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den treasure of life in the happy valley: the sunrise anq 
sunset drawn back into the circle of daily experience; the 
clear black shadows of the morning lying immensely long 
over the sparkling green; the thrill of early spring and the 
bursting buds and the returning birds calling to each othe; 
from tree to tree; the fertile exultation of May when all 
nature is conceiving; the soil pouring forth its excellent 
bounties; the hush of autumn and the distant music of the 
woodsman’s axe; the setting in of winter and the friendly 
clustering of man and beast in the warm shelter of house 
and barn. Or I could evoke for you the white light of the 
summer moon: two anxious households, for Genevieve and 
Robert have not come home, though the play was over an 
hour ago; and down by the rivulet where the moonlight 
trembles in the ripples, two graceful figures are trembling 
with new emotions, hitherto unknown in the world. No 
more of that. I am an economist held to answer the ques- 
tion, Will it pay? Yet one word more. Myself when young 
did live in the open country, in a happy valley in miniature. 
The ineffable glamour of the fields and sky was my own 
possession, and I treasured it. Nevertheless, I fled from the 
country, because at that time commercialism was turning 
the happy valleys of the West into corn-and-hog wallows. 
Only the landscape remained: the beautiful slave of slaves. 

To the economics of the problem. There are now avail- 
able an immense number of inventions that can be applied 
to free our happy valley from the grinding toil that once 
afflicted life on the farm. For close settlement electric 
power may be had at not too high a cost, and this means the 
solution of the crucial problem of farm life—an abundant 
supply of flowing water. Just as the pioneers built first of 
all the hearth and chimney, and then built one room, two 
rooms or more, around it, so in our happy valley we shall 
provide first equipment for cold and hot water, and then 
as many rooms as we need and can afford. Electric power 
also will grind our grain, and we shall eat meal fresh from 
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the clean ear, full of vital force, instead of the commercial 
powders guaranteed not to sustain even insect life. With 
the marvellously versatile tractor, we shall turn our soil 
as often as we like, stir it as deeply as appears wise, pul- 
verize the surface against drought, suppress the weeds as 
we never were able to do with traction made of horseflesh 
and pain. With the truck, markets are open to us, far and 
wide. Agricultural science shows us how best to fertilize 
the soil; it produces an endless succession of improved va- 
rieties of the familiar plants, and assembles new plants 
from the ends of the earth. 

Thus we have the technical basis for a rural community 
in which intensive agriculture may be practised without the 
infinite hand labor of the older intensive cultures. Ma- 
chinery will do away with the heavy drudgery. For the 
rest, what is most needed is mind: close and accurate ob- 
servation, eagerness for experiment, promptness to neces- 
sary action, ability to transform the gifts of nature into the 
values of human life. But by these specifications I appear 
to have defeated the hope of a happy valley. For where 
shall we find settlers with mental qualifications like these? 
Not among the dejected tenantry of our commercialized 
countryside; not among the exhausted owners of stony hill- 
side farms; not among the successful possessors of broad 
fields and fat feeding troughs. Where then? 

We shall not look for any large proportion of our settlers 
among the present farming population. They have their 
bread, and a roof over their heads. Heavily victimized as 
they have been by our economic system, they know, never- 
theless, that life holds a place for them, and that it is pos- 
sible for prosperity to return to them, through politics or 
chance. We shall look for our settlers among the dwellers 
in our cities, and not in the slums, either, but in the better 
quarters. It is there where you find care at its grimmest. 

One of our greatest universities reports 480 of its 
Ph.D.’s now in the ranks of the unemployed, or at best 
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holding temporary jobs that merely afford a precarioys 
minimum of subsistence. From all the universities there 
must be 5,000 Ph.D.’s in a similar condition, not to men. 
tion the thousands who are indeed attached to the univer. 
sities, but are utterly without hope of advancement. There 
are even greater numbers of doctors, lawyers, engineers 
architects, writers who have no hope whatever of arriving, 
Add the college graduates who have been unable to resolye 
themselves upon any vocation, but are hunting vainly for 
jobs, and we have an enormous army of despair. Nor are 
these the unfit or inferior. In their number there is a large 
proportion of the finest men and women America produces, 
men and women who would make their mark if they but 
had a chance. But in our society, as it is organized to-day, 
a chance comes not by merit alone, but by chance. To many 
of these people it will never come where they now are; and 
they know it. 

For the army of unemployed intellectuals is no mere 
problem of depression that may be expected to solve itself 
with the return of prosperity. Our educational machine is 
gauged to turn out more Ph.D.’s, doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, teachers, than society can use. It must be so gauged, 
for the impetus towards higher academic and professional 
education is still gathering speed among the masses of the 
population. Like every other social force, this impetus does 
not check itself when it has attained to the theoretical op- 
timum, but plunges on, even gaining in strength when the 
optimum has been overpassed. Besides, it is doubtful 
whether we should check it, if we could. We need good 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, and how shall we get them ex- 
cept through selection from among superfluous numbers! 
But alas, selection implies rejection, and the rejected are 
human beings, bred upon hopes, trained with much love 
and sacrifice, often more deserving, from any human point 
of view, than the accepted. Indeed, our process of selection 
is so arbitrary, so shot through with irrelevancies, that there 
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will often be found among the rejected the very cream of 
the human life. 

Granting, however, that the selection proceeds with au- 
tomatic correctness and that the man best fitted is set in the 
way of becoming a successful lawyer, doctor, professor, it 
remains true that society cannot afford to waste the valu- 
able qualities in the rest. When I was a boy I knew a 
farmer who had come to the country beaten in his profes- 
sional ambitions. All his family’s fortune had gone to his 
training for surgery; but when he encountered the blood 
and agony of the operating room his nerve broke and he 
fled, crippled in spirit, to a pioneer homestead. When he 
came to the land, he could not distinguish a field of ripe 
wheat from a field of barley. He did not know what corn 
looks like when it comes up, nor did he know a spavined 
horse from one with heaves. Many an amusing tale of his 
early blunders lingered in the community; many a good 
story of the shocking abuse of his good faith by his rustic 
neighbors. But by the time when I was old enough to judge 
his merit, he had the most magnificent farm in the whole 
country. He had learned how to defeat drought by tillage 
and had taught the art to his neighbors. By selection of seed 
and proper cultivation, he had made each of his acres grow 
the crops of two. He built up a herd of thoroughbred cattle 
which has improved the art of cattle-breeding throughout 
the prairie States. Though an incurable stutterer, he en- 
tered county politics as kingmaker, threw out a corrupt 
political ring, and set up an efficient administration of 
honest men. While he lived, there was no room in county 
office for a scoundrel. He was a great man, though he never 
suspected it. God rest his soul. To-day a man like that 
would be thrown on the rubbish heap. 

Can we stand by and see such a hideous waste of human 
values? We certainly would not, except for the fear of en- 
countering financial impracticabilities. To acquire the six 
square miles of good land, with the appurtenant uplands, 
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and to set up three hundred cottages would cost a million 
dollars. Another half million would be required to supply 
all the holdings with the necessary stock and equipment, to 
erect schoolhouse and community centre, and the minimum 
of factory and mill structures. Immediately one asks, why 
not try the enterprise on a smaller scale? Why not begin 
with the simplest possible shacks to live in and secondhand 
farm equipment? Why not leave out the community cen. 
tre, until enough money is accumulated by the settlers to 
finance it? 

It is a sound principle of practical action that nothing 
should ever be undertaken unless with sufficient force to 
put it through. Do not shoot a bear with birdshot. Do not 
strike a king unless you kill him. Our settlers could begin 
in shacks, but half of them would leave within six weeks, 
They must have good water and plumbing, else they would 
break their hearts over the minor inconveniences of living. 
They must have good machinery, good livestock, good 
seed, fertilizer, or they are beaten at the start. There must 
be about three hundred of them. That is the number that 
can be settled within walking distance of the community 
centre: hence we do not want more. We do not want less, 
because with less we should not have adequate power to 
draw in the free services of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the agricultural colleges, the architects and engineers. 
We should not have power enough to interest manufac- 
turers in designing an economical set-up for the all-im- 
portant water supply, to interest business men in finding us 
the best markets. Above all, we need a community large 
enough to have a fair representation of all sorts of abilities, 
technical, business, educational, literary, artistic, that it 
may be not a surrender but a victory to join it. 

We must have a million and a half, more or less—about 
the cost of an apartment building housing three hundred 
families, deep in grim care. It is about the capital required 
to endow ten professorships. Wait! Can’t we have our 
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happy valley and the professorships, too? Our million and 
a half would be invested as safely and productively as the 
majority of university investments. Why should not five or 
ten of our great universities transfer some small part of 
their endowments to this use, and for the first time in their 
existence, launch real university extension? Were I but an 
orator, equipped with so obvious, so cogent a plan, no col- 
lege president could resist my plea. But I am a plain econo- 
mist and can only hope that some one of my readers, pos- 
sessed of a silver tongue, will come to my aid and supply 
the necessary eloquence, for lack of which, and for no other 
reason, our happy valley may remain, after all, only a 
dream. 

Finance presents no insuperable problem. The real diffi- 
culty, our university administrator would say, lies else- 
where. Ours is a lily pure tower of the liberal arts; our 
Ph.D.’s are fit to teach Sanskrit, or Greek epigraphy, or 
higher mathematics, but fit for nothing else. These men 
' want jobs, but the world has no jobs for them, and there 
you are. The country? Why, they do not know a cabbage 
plant from a mustard weed. But the whole art of intensive 
cultivation can be learned with less effort than a single 
variant Sanskrit dialect. One needs initial instruction, but 
our happy valley would make provision for that. After an 
initial period three hundred intelligent experimenters 
would soon have a volume of technical skill that any agri- 
cultural college would envy. 

Whether the plan would work or not would indeed de- 
pend on the selection of settlers. Ex-farm boys and girls, 
you say. Not necessarily. It is better that the prospective 
settler should know a food plant from a weed, but this is 
; something he could soon learn. It is better that he should be 
physically robust, but man acquires good muscles with in- 
credible speed, if he sets about it. The real qualifications 
are of another nature. 

First of all, our settler must have, or be capable of ac- 
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quiring, the right attitude towards a cow. He must regard 
her, not as a milk machine or a bore, but as a friend whog 
timid advances are to be welcomed and whose simple wants 
it is pleasant to gratify. For without a cow—and each hold. 
ing should have two—there is no security against tempo- 
rary lapses in income. Any family can live on milk fo; 
months, and be in better condition for it. The cows wil] 
force the farmer to watch every bit of ground, and when 
it is yielding nothing else he will make it yield pasture o; 
hay. This is the first secret of good tillage—never let any 
land lie idle. Most important of all, the cows will make 
man stay at home. They must be milked morning and 
night, and hence they rule out the long aimless expeditions 
that weaken a man’s purpose and weed out his purse. 

Second, our settler must have, or be capable of acquir- 
ing, philosophy. He must realize that in the eyes of God 
beet roots are quite as important as Sanskrit roots; and that 
it is a thrilling thing to carry forward the work of the god- 
like paleolithic men and women, who did not despair when 
they found that celery and parsnips and carrots were poi- 
sonous, but set about breeding the poison out, who were not 
discouraged when the kernels dropped from the wheatear 
when one-touched it and were lost in the dust. They bred 
an ear that patiently awaited the flail. We have fairly well- 
bred plants now, yet there is plenty of work for the devo- 
tees of Demeter and Bacchus and Pan. There is something 
that any man can grow more beautifully than it was ever 
grown before, if he but has the true religion of the rural 
gods in his blood. 

Third, he must have a wife, or acquire one. The unwed 
man may thrive tolerably in Wall Street or in a den of out- 
laws, but in the country he will almost inevitably go to 
seed. There is no real thrift in the flowers or fruits of the 
seasons unless they are viewed by at least two pairs of eyes. 
There is no future in a bachelor’s establishment. Who can 
think of him as planting trees or laying out a vineyard! 
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With what spirit can he be expected to put away in the 
cellar, year after year, the woodsy flavored new wine, that 
when ripe will bring the faculty of his alma mater for a 
joyous visit? 
Fourth, she must be the right kind of wife. She, too, 
must have philosophy, but this is a less difficult qualifica- 
tion for women, since they are not so likely to have cobwebs 
in their eyes. Both wife and husband must be free from the 
ghastly disease that has wasted a good part of American 
life—the sense of gentility. No wife can be anything but a 
disaster to our community unless she is willing and eager 
to put on overalls and learn every outdoor operation that 
her husband engages in, nor can she be worth much unless 
she compels her husband to put on an apron and learn to 
perform well every indoor operation. True, the sex division 
of labor does prevail in most of our rural territory, but that 
is a major cause of our farm problem. The indoor wife, 
preparing and eating outdoor food, becomes a semi-invalid 
and throws a pall over life from which there is no escape 
but by drink or money-making. Down to the close of the 
pioneer period the ruling escape was drink, and the coun- 
try society survived somehow. Since then the graver vice 
has become firmly rooted, and country society is gone. 
Fifth, there must be children, or hope of children, or 
adopted children. For what man can look out upon the 
burst of spring, the young shoots starting from the soil, 
buds breaking, birds nesting, all the world yearning to- 
wards the future, if the coming time is for him merely a 
time of declining years, dimming eyesight, stiffening limbs, 
and the final gray wind that obliterates the universe? To 
what end the community swimming pool, the dance floor 
on the hillcrest, where the folk dance will celebrate the 
full moon? To what end the most marvellous opportunity 
for a progressive school, where all the talents of the whole 
community will be pooled to teach, for the joy of teaching, 
children fresh from field and garden, sharers in the enter- 
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prise and knowledge of their households, not dear litt). 
nurse-bred cares that know so little of their parents’ wor; 
that they cannot even do it over into childish play and day. 
dreams? 

As we think it over, we shall be forced to the conclusion 
that this is the most important qualification of all. Some. 
thing can be done even with a pedantic husband who feel; 
that it is a degradation to pass from the condition of , 
learned proletarian into a blooming garden where God 
himself walks in the cool of the evening. Something can be 
done with the gentility-crippled wife who imagines that it 
is somewhat humiliating to occupy herself with the flow 
of life under the open sky, or even with the exchanging of 
smiles with her own baby at her breast. In a child’s world 
such as this happy valley will be, even these unlucky de- 
fectives may be brought back into a fair semblance of 
health. In my time I have seen persons who at first sight 
appeared to be wholly irredeemable artificial fools trans- 
formed into live and beautiful women by the benignant in- 
fluence of children and gardens. 

But this you will say is a play world. To be sure: for that 
is what the real world was meant to be, a place where play 
and work merge unconsciously and the creative spirit of the 
one penetrates deeply into the other. Yes; but how can such 
a world compete with the stark reality of the great com- 
mercialized farm, with its huge acreage, its vast machinery 
for the sowing and harvest? You can’t compete with an ele- 
phant in eating salad, but you still eat salad. Our com- 
munity will at least supply itself, securely and abundantly, 
with its own requirements, and thus go a long way towards 
the solution of the problem. Beyond that it simply can’t 
help devising innumerable quality products in which it can 
outclass any mechanized farm enterprise. Three hundred 
experimenters, or better, counting the wives, six hundred, 
or better still, counting the children who early evolve new 
ideas and techniques—is it not preposterous to suppose that 
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they will approach the market only with wheat and corn 


and hogs? aigiade 
What our community will do, first of all, is to assure it- 


self of a year’s food supply and a reserve for a less promis- 
ing year. The most important part of the supply will be 
provided individually by the abundant flow of milk. Corn 
and wheat will be stored for grinding in the community 
mill; fruits and vegetables will be kept in community cold 
storage or canned; wine and cider will be stored individu- 
ally—to allow for differences of moral opinion. The com- 
munity as a whole will grow its own meat supply, and wool 
from the upland pastures. It will know how to spin and 
weave, and if worse comes to worst, outside economic so- 
ciety can go to the Devil, if it must. 

But not one of these small farms would occupy the 
whole time of the holder alone, still less the whole time of 
the holder and his wife, working side by side. In sowing 
time they would work from dawn to dusk, also at harvest 
time, but on the average, the utopian four hours would 
suffice. What in the world would these people do with the 
rest of their time? Many of them, remember, have schol- 
arly or artistic ambitions. Our Sanskrit friend, for exam- 
ple—why could he not write to one of the numerous 
scholars in the Indian universities and have copies made 
for him of parts of that amazing dramatic literature that 
has never yet been accessible to a Western eye? Our essayist 
who has been eaten up by overhead in the city and has had 
to slave out an existence by hasty book reviewing—why 
should he not read and think, write and polish and recast 
and rethink, under the flowering lilacs? Our artist can still 
paint, with a hand not much damaged by the strength it 
wins from the field. At least he will not be reduced into an 
abhorrent mode that for the present moment commands 
the markets. Our scientist may have to change his objec- 
tive, but all the world is material for a scientist if he is 
capable of invention, without which no scientist is more 
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than a jailyard inmate, breaking the big rocks of fact inty 
rubble of small facts for which there is scarcely any use jp 
the modern world. 

The conditions of our happy valley are quite compatib| 
with an immense amount of artistic and intellectual a¢. 
tivity. Our artists and poets and scientists will not lack . 
sympathetic and stimulating society. It will be the bette 
society because no one will be under the pressure for imme- 
diate results. No one will rhyme away desperately in the 
hope that the rhymes may turn into bread and butter and 
cheese. 

I do not deny that this scheme of life is a compromise, 
Were I now setting out in life I would, like Vergil, offer 
my whole services to the sweet Muses. But I would say 
with Vergil, if the Muses found that the blood flowed too 
coldly around my heart for this service, I would transfer 
my allegiance to the rustic gods and live inglorious but 
happy where each season brought me of its own free will 
the good fruits of life. Yet being a modern instead of a 
downright Roman I would cheat a bit! I would trust that 
the gods of the countryside would warm up my blood and 
fit me, after all, for the service of the Muses, as super- 
numerary at least, if not as a great and mighty pillar of 
the legion. 





THE EUROPEAN CRISIS: A WAY OUT 
By ALFRED ZIMMERN 


UROPE is undoubtedly passing just now through 
the greatest crisis that her peoples have had to face 
in the troubled period since the Armistice. If she 
lives through it, as there is every prospect that she 

will, without an outbreak of war, there will be good reason 
to hope that the Old Continent has reached and passed a 
decisive turning point in her history and that an era of as- 
sured stability and renewed prosperity lies before her. This 
may seem a bold surmise in view of recent happenings and 
existing states of mind. It is based upon the belief that the 
present crisis, painful though it is, will prove to be funda- 
mentally healthy, because it is bringing public opinion, 
both in and beyond Europe, face to face with facts which 
have been too long ignored. There has been talk for nearly 
fifteen years of “the new international order.” The post- 
war system is now being put to a severe and much needed 
test, which is enabling men to distinguish between reality 
and make-believe in international politics. I shall try to 
show here how this clarification is proceeding. 

The European crisis, of which the Hitler movement in 
Germany is the most conspicuous expression, has a three- 
fold origin. It is at once economic, political, and psycho- 
logical. 

There is no need to waste words over the extent of the 
economic crisis or over its immediate and secondary causes, 
the relative importance of which does not concern us here. 
Behind the unsatisfactory working of the gold standard, 
the vagaries of the capital market, tariff barriers, exchange 
restrictions, technological unemployment, intergovernmen- 
tal debts, and the rest lies a deeper cause—the entanglement 
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between world economics and world politics. During th, 
nineteenth century there grew up what can perhaps best hy 
described as a private international system. Its practitioners 
4 | the business men, and its exponents, the classical and de. 
scriptive economists, are often accused of having lived in, 
world of their own and of having taken no interest in politi. 
cal happenings. It would be truer to say that they lived in the 
world of their time and took its continuance for granted, 
| There was no major war in Europe between 1815 and 1914 
Ls and, as the memories of the Napoleonic conflict receded, 
men ceased to regard recurrence of such a crisis as a practi- 
cal possibility. Even during the decade before 1914, when 
the Continent was visibly divided into two armed camps, 
the economic implications of a general war were not in 
men’s thoughts. It was somehow imagined, even in Ger- 
1} many, that business would go on more or less “as usual.” 
Tn “Strategic materials,” “key industries,” “industrial mobili- 
wit zation,” and the systematic study of the “war potential” 
date from August, 1914. 

The same date marks the beginning of the economic 
crisis. For the lack of confidence, which is its essential fea- 
ture, is not the result of the peace treaties or of the subse- 
quent developments in international politics. It is the result 
ik of the shock of 1914, of the hitherto unthinkable break- 

i down of the political system of Europe. It is not the “eco- 
nomic consequences of the peace” that we are now suffering 
from so much as the economic consequences of the war. It 
is only by deliberate political action, by “planning,” under- 
taken by governments and embodied in international con- 
iy | ventions, that normal conditions of intercourse and confi- 

\ dence can be restored. The old private system, with its 
my, apparently self-acting machinery, will never function 
if | | again. Herein lies the significance of the World Economic 
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Conference—the first of what must be a series. 
If the war has left international economic relations in 4 
state of chronic crisis, the breakdown of the pre-war politi- 
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cal system has been more spectacular, if not so complete. It 
| has become customary to speak as if nineteenth-century 
Europe had no recognized political system at all, or as if 
such system as existed was wholly bad. “International 
anarchy” and “the wicked game of the Balance of Power” 
are the terms now commonly applied to the policies of 
Metternich and Palmerston, Salisbury and Bismarck. But 
pre-war Europe had a system, and its merits are becoming 
more apparent as the flaws in the more ambitious structure 
projected in 1919 come more clearly into view. That sys- 
tem was embodied in the Concert of the Great Powers, 
which functioned, intermittently but not unsuccessfully, 
from the Congress of Vienna until the London Balkan 
Conference of 1913. The principle underlying the Concert 
is best described by a term which has come into vogue since 
its demise. It was a Consultative Pact. Each of the powers 
had the right to be consulted on any major question of 
European policy and the right to demand the calling of a 
conference for its discussion, if it so desired. These rights 
flowed from the fact that the powers were all parties to the 
treaties of 1815, in the same way as all the powers inter- 
ested in the Far East are parties to the treaties of 1922. But 
the treaties of 1815, like those of 1922, though they con- 
ferred rights, involved nothing in the nature of a guaran- 
tee. When territorial or other changes took place, even by 
resort to war, such as the unification of Italy, the powers 
were free to stand aside, both individually and collectively. 
Europe was thus under the constant supervision of the great 
powers; but there was no pledge, either individual or col- 
lective, for the maintenance of the status quo. Still less were 
there any provisions for the fixing of the “aggressor” or for 
enforcing penalties against a treaty-breaking power. 

Of this system Great Britain formed part, taking an ac- 
tive and often the foremost share in its deliberations. It was, 
indeed, due to British statesmanship in 1815 that the more 
ambitious scheme for a guarantee of the peace settlement 
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was discarded and the more flexible system of the Concer 
substituted. No other method would have enabled Britain 
with her very special interests and her predominantly lib. 
eral and democratic outlook, to form part of a gener] 
European system. 

The Concert system began to crumble at the end of the 
century. This was due not only to the division of Europ 
into two camps, but also to the breaking down of the bar. 
rier, which existed in the minds of nineteenth-century 
European statesmen, between Europe and the overseas 
world. The emergence of the United States and Japan a 
world powers is as important in this connection as the naval 
ambitions of the Kaiser. The war consummated the break. 
down of the Concert, in its pre-war form. Austria-Hungary 
and tsarist Russia disappeared, while the political condi- 
tions among the remaining ex-partners underwent a pro- 
found modification. How was the gap to be filled? 

The natural solution was to reconstitute the Concert, 
adapting it to the changed conditions. Instead of the Euro- 
pean powers only, the system would include all the great 
powers; and the old rights of consultation and conference 
would be confirmed and given practical expression by the 
creation of a permanent secretariat and by arrangements for 
regular meetings. The new international order, on its prac- 
tical side, would thus consist in an improved Consultative 
Pact, designed to eliminate the danger that the great powers 
might once more, as in the decade before 1914, become 
divided into competitive and potentially hostile coalitions. 
This was the origin of the plan worked out in London in 
November, 1918, for the setting up of a standing confer- 
ence of the great powers, including, of course, the United 
States. 

The political crisis in Europe since 1919 is due to the 
fact that the Concert thus projected has never in fact.been 
reconstituted. There are two main reasons for this. The first 
belongs to the region of political mechanics; the second in- 
volves deeper considerations. 
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The British plan for an enlarged and improved Consul- 


tative Pact was never given fair consideration at the Peace 

‘Conference. It was, indeed, embodied in the League of Na- 
tions Covenant, but in a form which obscured its real mean- 
ing. It became entangled with another set of ideas—the 
universal guarantee favored by the Tsar Alexander in 1815 
and then rejected by Castlereagh. Unfortunately, the dis- 
tinction between the two systems was not clearly brought 
} out in the discussions in the League of Nations Commission, 
and thus the Covenant in its final shape was an ambiguous 
—one might almost say, a deliberately ambiguous—docu- 
ment. It contained the semblance of a guarantee clause, the 
famous Article X; but the word guarantee is not to be 
' found in it, and the provisions for its application are not 
obligatory on the individual signatories. That these omis- 
sions were deliberate is clear from the official British “com- 
} mentary” issued in June, 1919, which sets forth the “con- 
sultative” philosophy in the clearest terms. “Recognising,” 
it declares, “that one generation cannot hope to bind its 
successors by written words, the Commission has worked 
throughout on the assumption that the League must con- 
tinue to depend on the free consent, in the last resort, of its 
component States; this assumption is evident in nearly 
every article of the Covenant, of which the ultimate and 
most effective sanction must be the public opinion of the 
civilised world. If the nations of the future are in the main 
selfish, grasping and warlike, no instrument or machinery 
will restrain them. It is only possible to establish an organi- 
sation which may make peaceful co-operation easy and 
hence customary, and to trust in the influence of custom to 
mould opinion.” 

The domestic history of the League of Nations since its 
creation has chiefly consisted of a struggle between these 
two contradictory views of its nature and purpose. But, 
though the conflict has been waged with vehemence in As- 
sembly after Assembly and in the committee rooms of al- 
most every League Conference, it has, in reality, been quite 
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academic; for the League has been incapable of function. 
ing on either the one theory or on the other. It could not be 
a Concert because a Concert of the great powers without the 
United States is impracticable in the post-war world. And 
it could not provide a collective guarantee, even of the 
European settlement taken by itself, because Great Britain’s 
partnership was essential for such a system, and Great 
Britain naturally held all the more firmly to her attitude of 
1919 after the United States withdrew from the League. 

The absence of any real political system in Europe and 
still more perhaps the effort to maintain the make-believe 
of such a system at Geneva have been one cause of the 
chronic political crisis on the Continent. But there is a 
deeper reason, arising out of the political results of the war, 

Ever since 1870, Germany has been the strongest state 
on the European Continent. Between 1870 and 1914 she 
dominated the Continent by her army; since 1918, under 
the altered conditions of warfare, her industrial resources 
render her potentially even more formidable. But she was 
defeated in the war; and the treaty which she was forced 
to sign at its close has kept alive a bitter resentment among 
a large section of her people. Moreover, this has increased, 
or at least become more vocal, since the granting of a series 
of concessions by the victors in the hope of appeasing her— 
admission into the League of Nations with the rank of a 
great power; the guarantee by Great Britain and Italy of 
her western frontier; the evacuation of the occupied terri- 
tory five years before the treaty date; the virtual cancelling 
of reparations, and finally, in December last, the grant of 
equality of status in respect of armaments within the frame- 
work of the Kellogg Pact. 

Thus there has, ever since 1919, been something arti- 
ficial and unstable in the state of Europe. Sixty million 
people in the centre of the Continent—the largest and ,0- 
tentially strongest European state—are discontented with 
the status quo, yet powerless to change it by their own 
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efforts. Between 1870 and 1914 there was a comparable 
situation; but it was the weaker party which was aggrieved, 
so that there was no reason why the condition should not 
continue indefinitely. The political crisis of post-war 
Europe consists precisely in the fact that, taking the Conti- 
nent by itself, the present situation is untenable in the long 


run. 

Various expedients have been resorted to by European 
statesmanship during recent years in order to overcome, or 
at least attenuate, this difficulty. The Locarno agreements 
were an attempt to apply a corrective by introducing the 
principle of reciprocity. But what Locarno did for the 
western frontier of Germany only emphasized what it left 
undone on the eastern, and its political effects soon wore 
off. Another device of the same order was the scheme for 
European union, which was taken up by M. Briand. The 
idea of merging the Franco-German difference in a higher 
unity appealed to many minds. But the plan broke down be- 
cause its sponsors, like the draftsmen of the Covenant, 
never cleared up an inherent ambiguity. Was European 
union to be controlled by France or by Germany? Was it to 
be managed according to the ideas of the state which is 
actually the strongest in continental Europe to-day or of the 
state which is potentially the strongest? The question was 
never faced in the theoretical discussions. 

But the moment that it arose in practical shape, in the 
Austro-German customs union project, the house of cards 
came tumbling to the ground. For the French and German 
peoples are not prepared to become fellow citizens; nor, if, 
by some miracle, they became so, would the smaller neigh- 
boring peoples be willing to join them and sink their na- 
tional independence. The political problem in Europe 
cannot be solved by methods of centralization. The exist- 
ence of Switzerland, Denmark, and Belgium, of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Finland, no less than that of France 
and Germany must be taken for granted. There is no 
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analogy between the United States of America and the sug. 
gested United States of Europe. In Europe the road t, 
political union is a road back to the Middle Ages. The rea] 
analogy is with the British Commonwealth. The way out 
for Europe lies in a system of equal co-operation. 

The mention of the smaller states suggests an important 
reflection. The political crisis in Europe does not arise out 
of what an outside observer might describe as the defects 
of the settlement of 1919. Some of those defects have been 
corrected; others await correction. In the abstract, apart 
from existing states of mind, rectification would be rela- 
tively easy. It would not be surprising to learn that plans 
actually exist, in the chancelleries of some of the victorious 
states, for redrawing certain frontiers where strategic con- 
siderations were given undue prominence in 1919. But the 
real German grievance is not against the defects of the 
peace treaties but against what an outside observer of demo- 
cratic tendencies would consider their chief merit—the at- 
tempt to apply the principle of self-determination to the 
whole region of East Central Europe. It is not the so-called 
Polish Corridor, or the fact that Czechoslovakia extends to 
the Danube, which is resented; it is the very existence of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia as equal members of the family 
of nations. 

It is at this point that we pass from politics to psychology. 
Granted that means were found to restore the normal func- 
tioning of the international economic system, granted that, 
by some arrangement, such as a Franco-German under- 
standing, the sting were taken out of the strictly political 
trouble, Europe would still remain an unhappy continent. 
For her life is vexed by inner conflicts arising out of ab- 
normal states of mind. In the case of present-day Germany, 
this has recently become obvious enough; but the student of 
“complexes” would find a rich harvest in the political life 
and often also in the cultural manifestations of other Euro- 
pean peoples. It is frequently remarked that “sovereign 
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states” in our democratic age, with its taste for publicity, 
are as sensitive to considerations of prestige as sovereign 
monarchs were in the heyday of autocracy. But the political 
problems arising out of this are often overlooked. They are, 
however, familiar enough to all who know the working 
of international institutions from within. When abnormal 
states of mind are prevalent among the members of the 
family of nations it is safer not to bring them too frequently 
together; for the result can only be to exasperate individual 
tempers and so to increase the general nervous tension. In- 
ternational conferences, held under such conditions, are 
meetings of egocentrics, whose vision is obscured and whose 
capacity for common action is paralyzed by fears and sus- 
picions of their own imagining. None can understand the 
proceedings at Geneva in recent years who does not bear 
this psychological situation constantly in mind. 

Such being the diagnosis, it might seem at first as if the 
European situation were almost hopeless. Would it not be 
better for the United States, and for Great Britain also, to 
leave the peoples of the Continent to their own devices, to 
give up the attempt to co-operate with them, and to let hag- 
ridden Europe find her own way out of the tangle of per- 
plexities in which she seems so inextricably caught? 

Undoubtedly, recent events have given a strong stimulus 
to the isolationist tendencies which are always just below 
the surface of British public opinion. The mass of those 
who yield to this impulse, which is fostered by an irre- 
sponsible section of the press, have no clear idea of what 
withdrawal from the affairs of the Continent would mean. 
Their sentiments can be summed up in the phrase “let 
Europe stew in its own juice”—though the very same 
voices can be heard, in another connection, expatiating on 
the wickedness of Americans who hold similar views. But 
there is a certain school of Conservative or rather diehard 
opinion, powerfully represented by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Whose ideas are more definite. Mr. Churchill’s policy, as 
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set forth in recent speeches, takes the form of an acquics. 
cence, expressed in treacherously flattering terms, in the cop. 
tinuance of the present French military supremacy on the 
Continent. The stronger the French military power, so runs 
the argument, the less need there will be for British inter. 
ference, and the irksome obligations of Locarno will gradu. 
ally become a dead letter. So thank God for the French 
army. 

Reproduced in truncated form across the Channel, these 
sentiments naturally receive an initial welcome in France— 
particularly in that section of the French press which has 
close relations with the armament industry. But the policy 
concealed behind Mr. Churchill’s fine words is rated at its 
true value by the great mass of French opinion. For French- 
men realize, better than Mr. Churchill affects to do, the 
unstable basis of the present French position. Moreover, 
quite apart from that, they are desirous of maintaining a 
predominantly westward rather than eastward orientation 
for French policy. In this respect, the passing of M. Briand 
marked the end of what was never more than a brief and 
ill-considered excursion. The electors who dismissed the 
Tardieu government in France, after he had failed to 
keep his rendezvous with Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Stim- 
son at Geneva, were anxious to cement the ties among the 
three great Western democracies—French, British, and 
American; and the advent of Hitler has so far only 
strengthened this tendency in France. How long this can 
continue, however, unless the present tension is relieved, 
no one can predict. Certainly, British and American states- 
men in their plans for economic recovery, should not under- 
rate the strain which the course of events in Germany 1s 
putting upon the self-control and steady judgment of the 
French people, so admirably exemplified in the person of 
M. Daladier. 

As for Great Britain, political isolationism commands no 
following except among a small group who may fitly be 
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described as romantics; for it would run counter to some of 
our most vital interests and most long-standing political 
traditions. It is a complete mistake, as has been explained, 
to think that British policy was isolationist during the nine- 
teenth century. We have been part of the modern European 
political system since the seventeenth century, and our close 
relationship with the Low Countries goes even further 
hack. The Locarno agreements, regarded from the British 
angle, were not a benevolent gesture towards France, Bel- 
gium, and Germany. They were the safeguarding of an 
essential British interest. The Rhineland guarantee was a 
substitute, in a form appropriate to post-war conditions, for 
the Belgian guarantee of 1839. Air power has profoundly 
modified the conditions of our national defense. To extend 
our responsibilities from Antwerp to the demilitarized zone 
might be regarded, in the circumstances, as a minimum 
precaution. For this reason, if for no other, while the Ger- 
man demand for equality of status has appealed to our 
sense of fair play, we have never sympathized with the 
view, hotly expressed in some quarters, that because France 
has fortified her eastern frontier the Rhineland ban should 
be removed. It would be as reasonable to ask for the re- 
fortification of Heligoland. 

What is required, then, is a positive policy for Europe. 
Such a policy need be neither novel nor complicated. The 
essential thing is that it should go to the roots of the present 
trouble. This is not a moment for fancy schemes. It is a 
time for sound foundations. There is, or can be, a post-war 
international order. What are its essentials? 

Let us begin by clearing away what are, at the best, non- 
essentials and, at the worst, encumbrances. Under this 
heading can be ranked the whole confused mass of what are 
commonly termed “international institutions.” It must be 
as clear to any reader of the foregoing analysis as it is to 
those who have personal experience of their working that 
these institutions, with rare exceptions, are so only in name. 
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An institution is the outward and visible expression of , 
corporate sense: it is an organ of community life. The 
members of a national cabinet or legislature, the magistrate; 
on the bench, the trustees of a college are conscious in every 
act and thought, relating to their duties, of the common 
body to which they belong, and of the relationship of this 
body to the national community to which it is their duty 
and privilege to render service. One is almost ashamed to 
waste words over expression of so elementary a principle 
of social science. But the fact remains that it has been sig- 
nally ignored by the great majority of those, in Europe, at 
any rate, who have expounded the new world order. The 
ideology of the League of Nations has been based upon the 
assumption that there exists to-day an international com- 
munity the members of which are linked together by a 
common consciousness, a corporate tie, comparable to that 
upon which national institutions depend for their success- 
ful working. And this initial confusion of thought, or de- 
liberate make-believe, to which the statesmen and peoples 
have found themselves committed, has vitiated first the in- 
tellectual and then the moral atmosphere, until the hiatus 
between appearance and reality has become visible to all 
the world. 

But the mixture of intrigue and hypocrisy which has 
thus been generated has not only undermined the process of 
institution building at Geneva; it has also made Geneva 
very much less suitable as a diplomatic centre than it was in 
the years immediately after the Locarno agreements. That 
is the real reason for the demand for a system of co-opera- 
tion between the great powers outside the framework of the 
League. This demand has recently taken shape in Signor 
Mussolini’s project of a pact among the four principal 
European powers—in other words, for the application to 
the Continent of the principle adopted at Washington in 
1922 for Pacific and Far Eastern questions. It is known 
that the plan was associated with the idea of certain frontier 
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changes in Central and Eastern Europe. The first reaction 
to the project as it was stated in the press was unfavorable; 
for the smaller states, especially Poland and the Little En- 
tente, feared that it portended a reversion to the dictatorial 
methods of the nineteenth century. But it was very soon 
realized that, whatever might be thought, or surmised, 
about its details, the main idea in Signor Mussolini’s mind 
was both sensible and timely; for the alternative to co- 
operation among the great powers is not “the League sys- 
tem,” which has become a mere name, but the breaking up 
of Europe into two camps. Signor Mussolini’s sponsorship 
of the pact was really an intimation that Italy did not desire 
to align herself with the Germany of Herr Hitler against 
the “democratic powers.” This was very soon recognized by 
the statesmen of the smaller states, in particular by Dr. 
BeneS, who, in a carefully argued speech before the Czecho- 
slovakian parliament on April 25, not only blessed the idea 
of co-operation among the great powers as “healthy and 
just” but expressed the hope that it might lead to practical 
results in the Austrian question, in the Mediterranean prob- 
lem (that is, the Franco-Italian naval rivalry) and in Cen- 
tral Europe generally. Indeed, he went further and boldly 
faced the question of the rectification of frontiers, laying 
down the conditions necessary for its accomplishment. It is 
an interesting commentary on the present state of opinion 
in Europe that Dr. Bene’ could publicly express his grati- 
tude to Signor Mussolini and Mr. MacDonald for “having 
had the courage to place this question openly before inter- 
national opinion.” For the small states have realized that 
the kind of “revision” to which the National Socialist party 
in Germany is committed is one which will unite practi- 
cally the whole of Europe in defense of the existing trea- 
ties. The Versailles treaty has its defects, of which the 
world is well aware, but it is perfection itself compared 


with what can even now be read between the lines of the 
“Vélkischer Beobachter.” 
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But whatever system of co-operation European states. 
men may adopt for the discussion of purely European prob- 
lems, and whatever its relationship to Geneva, one thing is 
certain: no association among the great powers is possible 
except on the basis of the “‘renunciation of war as an instrv- 
ment of national policy.” It is this realization that dis- 
tinguishes the European statesmen of to-day, in their search 
for appropriate methods of intergovernmental action, from 
their nineteenth-century predecessors. For they know—and 
none better than Mr. MacDonald—that the deepest cause 
of the world’s troubles is psychological; and that amid the 
welter of feelings, attitudes, and policies which constitute 
the “crisis,” there is one predominating element—the fear 
of war. It is this that paralyzes the normal working of the 
economic process. It is this that prevents the establishment 
of neighborly relations between stronger and weaker 
powers. It is this that transforms friendly rivalry in the 
field of culture into an ungracious competition for national 
glory and prestige. The first thing needful—the one thing 
needful—is to banish the fear of war from men’s minds. 

The discovery that this, simply this, is te problem of 
world politics is due to American minds. It has been given 
expression in an American document which is the true 
charter of the new world order—the Kellogg Pact. But, 
before that stage was reached, it had achieved first nation- 
wide and then world-wide recognition in the movement for 
the outlawry of war. And well before that, as far back as the 
summer of 1918, the idea was formulated in the memorable 
letter from Senator Root to Colonel House, in which he 
laid it down, on the analogy of the difference between civil 
and criminal law, that “an international breach of the 
peace is a matter which concerns every member of the 
Community of Nations.” 

The Kellogg Pact is either a pious gesture, such as 
abound in the pages of diplomatic history, or it is the start- 
ing point of a constructive policy. Both the great American 
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political parties have declared in their programmes that 
they intend it to be the latter. The last Administration, in 
its policy in the Far East, acted throughout on this prin- 
ciple. Now the present Administration, with its hands 
strengthened by the Democratic programme, has clearly 
expressed a desire to extend the application of the non- 
aggression principle to Europe. 

If it is prepared to do so, the psychological problem is 
solved, and all that remains is to discuss ways and means. 
For the fear of war in Europe to-day, so far as it can be 
expressed in political terms, springs from skepticism as to 
the practical value of the Kellogg Pact. All over the Conti- 
nent, men remember 1920 and refuse to take the United 
States into account as a political force in European affairs. 
Moreover, knowing that, with America indifferent, Great 
Britain would not be free to throw her weight into the 
scales for peace, there is a general tendency, even in the 
democratic countries, to despair of the new order and to let 
imagination run riot on schemes and plots, revisions and 
partitions, which recall not even the nineteenth century but 
the eighteenth. 

What should be done to sweep away this miasma and to 
turn insecurity into confidence? Nothing that either the 
British or the American peoples need be afraid of, nothing 
that runs counter to their traditional methods in foreign 
affairs. All that is needed, for the moment, is to readjust the 
nineteenth-century procedure of consultation to the condi- 
tions of the post-war world. The old system of the Concert 
of the Powers was a Consultative Pact. What is required 
to-day is a Consultative Pact based on a charter—that 
charter being the renunciation of resort to violence. If it 
became the established procedure that, in the event of a 
breach of the peace, or a threat to peace, the signatories of 
the Kellogg Pact met in conference with a view to arriving 
at agreed measures for common action to uphold their 
charter, the world would have just that which it needs—an 
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assured basis of order for its political, economic, and cy]. 
tural life. 

American readers may regard this forecast as unduly 
sanguine. They may be inclined to doubt whether a mere 
procedure of conference, unaccompanied by a guarantee or 
pledge of any kind, could exercise such an effect on public 
opinion. To that the European answer is that Americans 
cannot understand what the withdrawal of the United 
States from active political influence in Europe since the 
Peace Conference has meant. The United States is the most 
powerful state in the world. To attempt to organize a new 
world order without her, or with her reluctant participation 
through “observers,” is to fly in the face of realities. If she 
were willing to join the League of Nations, that organiza- 
tion, with all the defects which time has revealed in its 
planning, might no doubt still be transformed into a suit- 
able basis for world order. But the people of the United 
States have marked their preference for a different pro- 
cedure, conceived along simpler and sounder lines. If they 
are sincerely desirous of helping to end the present Euro- 
pean crisis and so of. promoting the re-establishment of 
normal economic conditions, let them use the method 
which their own political instinct has devised. But let them 
use it to the full. 

In the pre-war world Force and Right were in different 
camps. The powers represented Force, as their name im- 
plies; Right was hidden in the breasts of “idealists,” in the 
writings of international lawyers, in the state papers of 
some (but not all) of the smaller powers. To-day, Force 
and Right have joined hands. The big battalions have now 
an ideal to inspire them and a charter to guide them. They 
have only to march forward along the road constructed for 
them by their own pioneers. It will be none the worse be- 
cause it has taken nearly fifteen years to prepare. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND 
FOREIGN OPINION 


By HAROLD J. LASKI 


UROPE has caught something of the sense of ex- 
hilaration which has attended Mr. Roosevelt’s ac- 
cession to office. There is a widespread opinion, 
rather, perhaps, felt than realized, that the United 

States has entered upon a period of positive policy after a 
long epoch of laissez faire. No one is clear about the direc- 
tion affairs are likely to assume; but Mr. Roosevelt has 
made an impression of energy and courage which may easily 
give the United States a pivotal share in the shaping of 
events. It is not so much that Mr. Roosevelt has acted upon 
aclear line of policy. Rather it is the fact that he has shown 
a willingness to act, a refusal to be imprisoned by his en- 
vironment, which has made men feel the vague prospect of 
a possible dawn. 

But the main urgency felt in Europe is the necessity for 
swift and decisive action. Europeans know well enough 
how near their feet lie to the abyss. The possibility of war 
in the near future overshadows them like a gigantic cloud. 
There is no confidence; there is no security because there is 
no confidence. The Disarmament Conference has been a 
sorry exhibition of mutual hatreds and suspicions; the 
World Economic Conference offers little prospect save that 
of pious resolutions; post-war nationalism has taken on, 
especially since the victory of Hitler, a new intensity of 
fury. In such a Europe there is no hope of prolonged peace 
save on the basis of economic revival. For the root of the 
European problem is, shortly and simply, economic misery. 
There is no prospect of avoiding both war and revolution 
unless, somehow, the clouds of depression are lifted. 
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That is the situation Mr. Roosevelt confronts. What 
does Europe expect from him? First and foremost, relief 
from the oppression of the war debts. Whether this take 
the form of partial cancellation, or a prolonged mora- 
torium, it is essential to the making of a new atmosphere, 
To refuse relief on this head is to leave a running sore in 
the economic body of the world which will poison the 
whole system of international intercourse. It is felt through- 
out Europe that courageous leadership by Mr. Roosevelt in 
this field may make an essential difference to the whole at- 
mosphere of trade recovery. 

Hardly less important is the problem of tariff barriers. If 
Mr. Roosevelt pushes boldly forward the plans, already 
adumbrated in the “tariff truce,” for amending the present 
insane policy of economic nationalism, he may well make 
an immediate and measurable difference to the recovery of 
European well-being. No one who knows the atmosphere 
of Europe expects that a change in this realm is possible 
save as America leads the way. It is, indeed, hardly unfair 
to suggest that it is in the contribution the President can 
make to this field that his importance largely consists. For 
the new phase of capitalist technique cannot continue if bar- 
riers such as the post-war world has erected are to continue 
in force; and their logical outcome is, ultimately, war. The 
realization that this is the case and the President’s grasp of 
the vital fact that trading is a mutual, not a unilateral, 
process are of vital significance. A determined diplomatic 
assault on the neo-mercantilism of our epoch may well de- 
termine the problem of whether civilization itself is to 
survive. 

The third great issue is that of currency. America’s de- 
parture from the gold standard created, at first, an attitude 
in Europe of mingled bewilderment and indignation. It 
took some time for outsiders to grasp the fact that domestic 
rather than international considerations explain its aban- 
donment. No European conceals from himself the degree 
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in which it intensifies the problem of stability. How much 
inflation does it imply? Is it an inflation that can be con- 
trolled? Does it mean the prospect of an Anglo-American 

trade war? Is it the forerunner of a devalued dollar? How 
will American devaluation affect the stabilization of Euro- 
ean countries—not least, of the pound? 

It would, I think, be futile to deny that America’s action 
has greatly complicated the position. Great Britain, had 
America stabilized, might herself have resumed the gold 
standard some twelve months from now; as it is, unless 
American stabilization comes with a promptitude it is diffi- 
cult to imagine, a long experience of managed, and there- 
fore fluctuating, currencies, with all the consequent hin- 
drances to trade, seems to loom ahead. From this angle, it is 
not too much to say that President Roosevelt is regarded in 
Europe as having purchased relief from domestic pressure 
by jeopardizing the chances of world recovery. 

The reaction of America to the disarmament problem 
has raised issues which change with bewildering rapidity 
almost daily. The new Germany has obviously increased 
very gravely the power of those to whom disarmament was 
in itself undesirable; and the situation in the Far East has 
had a similar effect. Some months ago, it might have been 
possible for Mr. Roosevelt to link debts and disarmament 
together; now the prospect of so fertile a union is doubtful. 
The main contribution it is hoped he will make is rather 
in the direction of security than disarmament. European 
anxiety is for an assurance that American sympathy can be 
counted upon for the forces which seek to prevent the out- 
break of war. If Italy or Germany, for example, were made 
aware that they cannot count upon the sympathetic neu- 
trality of America in the event of aggression, the effect 
would be wholly beneficial. Not less important, if America 
were to explain that she looked benevolently upon any steps 
towards the peaceful revision of Versailles, her influence 
would go far towards breaking a deadlock in which, at a 
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dozen points, war is implicit. What Europe hopes for from 
Mr. Roosevelt in the coming months is a decisive clarity on 
these points. American uncertainty will only breed Euro. 
pean uncertainty; and the longer that is prolonged, the 
surer is the onset of disaster. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s domestic policy is not widely understood 
abroad for the simple reason that the extent of the Ameri. 
can crisis has hardly been grasped there. There has been 
vigor, as everyone can see, in his proclamations; there is not 
yet any clear view of his objectives. Skepticism about his 
farm policy is widespread. Doubt is entertained about the 
success of his shorter hours policy in a world of interna- 
tional price levels. Radical opinion is enthusiastic about his 
determination to mitigate unemployment by a great policy 
of public works; and there is interest in, without conviction 
about, his creation of a labor army engaged on schemes of 
things like afforestation. Universally, informed opinion 
recognizes the existence at Washington of an attitude 
which seeks the resumption of experimental initiative by 
the government. The hesitancy is whether Mr. Roosevelt 
really knows the end to which he is moving. 

For it is widely felt, even in these days of rapid change, 
that there is a great gulf between the psychological assump- 
tions of his acts and the historic foundations of American 
public opinion. Can Mr. Roosevelt, the European asks, 
carry out what seems to be his purpose without a rigorous 
control of all banking operations in America? Can he deal 
with the position of the railroads and in the mines without 
an immense liquidation of the present capital resources and 
without moving towards the creation of some system of 
public corporations which would go far towards the estab- 
lishment of state capitalism in America? Is it possible for 
him to arrest that divorce between ownership and control 
which has been the predominant feature of American cor- 
porate structure in the post-war years? 

The degree in which Mr. Roosevelt has commanded 
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universal confidence among Americans in the first weeks of 
his Administration is, of course, impressive. But in a crisis, 
4 new government always arouses wide expectations, and it 
is always difficult for criticism to make itself heard. The 
European who is acquainted with the American landscape 
cannot avoid the conviction that Mr. Roosevelt’s difficulties 
have not yet begun. His problem is the proof that his meas- 
ures have checked the depression within a period set by the 
congressional elections of 1934. Not all his energy and 
courage will save him unless, in this realm, he has definitive 
results to show; for the modern electorate judges by results, 
and is impatient of long term policies which are slow in 
bearing fruit. It is easy to see that Mr. Roosevelt now rides 
the whirlwind. So, too, did the National government in 
England in 1931; so, too, does Hitler in a Germany which 
mistakes violent gesture for creative policy. But all the en- 
thusiasm which, in 1931, made Mr. MacDonald a national 
hero has evaporated, and Hitler has yet to meet the vital 
tests of statesmanship. In both cases, a deflation of authority 
would follow upon an attempt, in any democratic fashion, 
to obtain a refreshment of power. The European, with his 
own grim experience before him, is bound to ask how far 
Mr. Roosevelt’s experience is likely to be different. 

To the outsider, indeed, his position represents the end of 
a fairly obvious phase in the life history of American poli- 
tics. This era is, so to say, the end of the conflict between the 
small man and the great corporation for the mastery of 
American life. Mr. Roosevelt is pinning his faith to a 
modernized version of Jeffersonian democracy. The condi- 
tion of his victory is a rapid return of prosperity, since that 
will give him, and that alone will give him, the time to 
build those institutional controls of great enterprise which 
his philosophic purpose requires. 

He has started his campaign in a striking way; no Euro- 
pean who knew Washington in the Coolidge-Hoover 
epoch but must recognize an enormous difference in its 
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spirit and its method. But no one, either, least of all th, 
President’s friends, ought to underestimate the immensity 
of his task. He has to build a civil service commensurate 
with the institutional framework he requires. He has ty 
ensure a progressive majority on the Supreme Court to yajj. 
date the legislative policies he must sponsor. He has to keep 
public opinion with him; and the material success of hj 
measures is the one means by which he can hope to keep 
public opinion with him. But that material success, in it 
turn, is a function of an international recovery for which, 
as yet, all the signs are lacking. And the longer those signs 
are delayed, the more certain is the rise of determined Oppo- 
sition among the forces his policy seeks to control. 

For neither the Republican party nor the big business in- 
terests of which it is largely the expression are going to ac- 
cept defeat quietly. The stakes at issue are too large; the 
nature of Wall Street does not permit of a silent abdication, 
To reverse, as Mr. Roosevelt is seeking to reverse, the 
habits and traditions of twelve momentous years is in the 
nature of a revolution; and in revolutions public confidence 
is returned only by spectacular successes. 

It is difficult for Europeans to see how Mr. Roosevelt 
can score these successes save by great victories in the inter- 
national field. No doubt an America is conceivable which 
approximates to a degree of self-sufficiency far more pro- 
found than is thinkable for Europe. But, in that event, the 
standard of its life would be far lower than was the case in 
the boom years; and it is a matter for consideration whether 
Americans would be satisfied with a standard definitely 
lower than that which that amazing epoch led them to 
expect. And it is, too, important to remember that the rela- 
tions between Europe and America do not really permit of 
self-sufficiency. The world is now too interdependent a unit 
for that ideal to be capable of effective consummation. 
Were it, indeed, to be even partially achieved, the abyss it 
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would open between the two continents would be one not 
easily bridged in a peaceful way. 

For Europeans, therefore, Mr. Roosevelt’s success is 
necessarily a vital matter; for his victory is the real guar- 
antee of their own future. It is this which makes it so 
urgent for him to assume the leadership of the progressive 

ublic opinion of the world. Anyone who remembers those 
remarkable days in 1917-18, when, in despite of European 
governments, Mr. Wilson seemed to voice the aspirations 
of the common folk, cannot but feel that an opportunity 
has come to Mr. Roosevelt similarly to voice the aspira- 
tions of those common people who, not less in Europe than 
in America, have been forgotten in the feverish struggle 
for power of these latter years. If Mr. Roosevelt can find 
the formula of that leadership, he can provide a stable basis 
for the heritage of civilization which is now lacking. It is 
a dangerous task upon which he has embarked, for he con- 
fronts, both to the right and to the left, the dark and pas- 
sionate forces of unreason. But if a dangerous, it is also a 


supreme adventure. To attain its goal means an achieve- 
ment rarely surpassed in the records of the modern time. 

















HARD TIMES AND THE HIGHER 
LEARNING 


By ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS 


ARD times are producing nothing less than , 

complete change in the character of our institu. 

tions of higher learning. Every aspect of their 

work is being affected. Their faculty, their stv. 
dents, their organization, their methods, their teaching, and 
their research are experiencing such alteration that we who 
knew them in the good old days shall shortly be unable to 
recognize them. Many of these changes are for the better, 
Others may wreck the whole system. Only one thing can be 
predicted with certainty: whether the depression stops or 
not, we are going to have a different kind of higher educa- 
tion in this country. 

The excellence of a commercial corporation depends on 
the amount of money it can make. The excellence of an 
educational corporation depends roughly—very roughly, | 
admit—on the amount of money it can spend. Most college 
and university trustees, professors, and administrators are 
reasonably parsimonious people. With some rather spec- 
tacular exceptions they have not been given to extravagance. 
It is therefore roughly true that the more money an institu- 
tion spends the better educational and scientific job it does. 

Now, 1929 probably does not mark the high point in 
university expenditures in the United States. The depres- 
sion reached the universities in the middle of 1930-31. But 
many of them spent more in that year than in 1929-30. 
The last official figures, however, are for 1929-30. They 
show that in that year seven universities spent more than 
$10,000,000 each, and that their total expenditures were 
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almost $140,000,000. Of this amount $109,000,000 was 
for current purposes only. Four of these universities are 
privately endowed; three are supported by the State. The 
seven are regarded as the leading centres of the higher 
learning in America. They have been able to support re- 
search of the highest quality and to indulge in educational 
experiment. Not all the good research or all the educational 
ideas have emanated from them; far from it. But they have 
been able to exert a certain influence in both areas, some- 
times through their intelligence, and sometimes through 
their prestige. 

These universities are now in the best position of all 
educational institutions. Those which are endowed have 
excellent trustees who have invested their money as wisely 
as possible. They are attractive to students, who will still 
pay substantial fees for the privilege of attending them. 
The expenditures in 1929—30 of the three state universities 
in the group show that they have had the confidence of the 
people. If, then, these seven institutions must undergo dras- 
tic change in order to meet the new necessities they are now 
facing, we may be sure that the great majority must ex- 
perience revision far more drastic. 

The capital expenditures of these seven universities have 
stopped or are stopping. Any further reduction in their out- 
lays must therefore come out of administration, teaching, 
or research. These expenditures have probably been reduced 
not less than fifteen per cent already and will be reduced not 
less than another ten per cent in the budgets of the coming 
year. Where has this money come from? Where will the 
rest of it come from? Where will the reductions in the 
budgets of 1934-35 come from? What has happened and 
what will happen to the universities? 

In 1929-30 the seven most expensive universities lav- 
ished about one-seventh of their annual outlays upon ad- 
ministration and the operation and maintenance of the 
physical plant. These costs have come down, and it is a good 
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thing that they have. Administration and a physical plant 
are probably necessary to a university; but they come unde; 
the head of necessary evils. The administration and the 
plant can be justified only as they assist the educational and 
scientific work of the institution. If a reduction in such 
costs means that a greater proportion of the university’; 
money goes to support the work it was founded to do, the 
change cannot be regarded as wholly unfortunate. On the 
other hand, the total elimination of such expenditure 
would not produce much more than half the savings that 
the universities must make. Property cannot be permitted to 
depreciate. And since the depression has greatly increased 
administrative burdens, administrative staffs have in some 
places had to be enlarged rather than reduced. Neverthe- 
less, some universities have gone very far in cutting costs 
that do not directly affect teaching and research. One has 
cut administrative and clerical salaries ten to twenty per 
cent for the avowed purpose of maintaining faculty salaries, 
One has reduced its buildings and grounds expenses to the 
level of 1918-19, in spite of the fact that millions of cubic 
feet of buildings have been added since that date. 

If the time ever comes when we are prepared to treat uni- 
versity students like adults we shall see further economies in 
administration. The American system is education by the 
adding machine, which involves certain concomitant afflic- 
tions such as course grades, compulsory class attendance, 
and arbitrary time and residence requirements. The elabo- 
rate battery of bookkeeping arrangements thereby necessi- 
tated is expensive. No single college or university can do 
without it, for the student must be permitted to transfer to 
another institution and must have a record to show the ad- 
mitting officer there. When the colleges and universities 
substitute general examinations for the present tests of in- 
tellectual development, and when they give the secondary 
schools the same freedom that they arrogate to themselves, 
the system of admitting and pursuing the student may come 
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to be as simple and economical as it is in England and on the 
' Continent. 

Pursuing the student in America calls for more than rec- 
ords of his daily movements; it includes a large amount of 
nursing. Universities have developed the idea in parents or 
parents have developed it in universities that the institution 
is in some way responsible for the moral, social, physical, 
and intellectual welfare of the student. This is very nice for 
the parents; it is hard on the universities, for besides being 
expensive, it deflects them from their main task, which is 
the advancement of knowledge. Clearly a university ought 
to have a health service to protect it against epidemics. It 
ought to provide every facility for the student to participate 
in the advancement of knowledge. But sooner or later the 
university must take the position that the student should not 
be sent to the university unless he is independent and intelli- 
gent enough to go there. The university cannot undertake 
to give him character or intellectual interest. Parents whose 
children have neither should keep them at home or send 
them to another kind of institution. Whatever may be the 
responsibilities of a college, a university is not a custodial 
establishment, or a church, or a body-building institute. If 
it were free to stop behaving as though it were, it could 
effect substantial savings. 

Under administrative reductions may be included those 
changes now being made in the organization of universities. 
Departments are being dropped, schools are being consoli- 
dated, subjects are being abandoned. In one of the seven 
universities to which I have referred, the number of inde- 
pendent budgets submitted to the President has been re- 
duced from 72 to 12. There can be no doubt that this change 
has promoted efficiency; it is difficult, however, to point 
to any immediate dollar saving except where the teach- 
ing staff has been reduced. What trustees and legislatures 
must have now is immediate dollar savings. What adminis- 
trators want is to preserve the teaching staff. Therefore the 
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depression has not resulted yet in such wholesale reorgani- 
zation of universities as we may expect if the depression 
continues much longer. 

Efforts to preserve the teaching staff have taken two 
forms: the maintenance of the number of the staff, and the 
maintenance of its compensation. Up to the present date, | 
should say that in the seven universities we are discussing 
the latter objective has been receiving the greater emphasis, 
Faculty members are being retired as rapidly as possible. 
Their places are not filled. Resignations and leaves of ab- 
sence are treated in the same way. And in some institutions 
many men on temporary appointment fail of reappoint- 
ment at the end of their terms. One Middle-Western state 
university had in January decided not to reappoint more 
than two hundred teachers who had not achieved perma- 
nent tenure. Everywhere no salary increases are being 
granted. 

There are obvious dangers in this policy. It bears hardest 
on the younger men. Many of them have joined the ranks 
of the unemployed. Those who still have jobs have not re- 
ceived the salary increases which they were led to expect 
when they joined the faculty; whereas the full professors 
who have attained the maximum salary and permanent sta- 
tus are not at all affected. In the nature of the case such a 
policy must be temporary; for if it were long continued the 
faculties of the principal universities would eventually be 
composed of aging full professors. The oversupply or 
underconsumption of teachers is now so great that any uni- 
versity president must know when he approves failure to 
reappoint an individual that he is usually putting him on 
the street. 

On the other hand, every university teaches too many 
courses too often in too many departments in classes that are 
too small. In the boom period new departments appeared 
because of the interest of donors or the ambition of faculties 
and administrators. Since those departments wished to be- 
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come larger, they added new courses to prove that they had 
to have somebody to teach them, and then sectionalized 
them to add still further to the staff. Large universities, in 
order to claim that their students received the same personal 
attention that the small colleges gave theirs, have guaran- 
teed small-group instruction to all students in all subjects 
all the time. Yet experiments begun at the University of 
Minnesota, and confirmed many times elsewhere, have 
shown that an unselected small class is no better than a 
large one. The extreme emphasis placed upon hours of in- 
struction as the sole measure of the student’s progress and 
the professor’s labors has led to extending classes that ought 
to be given once or twice a week into four-hour or five-hour 
courses. The American student is trained to believe that he 
can learn only in the classroom. It is entirely possible that in 
some fields it would be better for him to have time to doa 
little thinking. 

The teaching in the American university could be ma- 
terially cut down without loss te anybody. One university 
has dropped three hundred courses; it probably has a better 
curriculum now than it had before. To take the control of 
course offerings out of the hands of the departments and 
place it in those of groups of departments, such as schools or 
divisions, cannot fail to result in economy and better educa- 
tion. But the university president who makes any pretense 
to humanity must shudder at the consequences of putting 
these changes into effect now. If they save money, they 
must do it by throwing more teachers and scholars on the 
relief funds. 

The three state universities which were spending the 
most money in 1929-30 have all reduced faculty salaries or 
face the necessity of doing so. This does not mean that they 
have made a conscious choice between maintaining the 
number and maintaining the compensation of the staff. In 
fact, all of them would probably have preferred to cut the 
size of the faculty. But the only advantage which an en- 
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dowed university has in these times over a state university 
is that it can decide what it wants to do with its money. The 
legislature sometimes tells the state university not only how 
much money it can have, but also how it shall spend it. The 
hysteria about reducing governmental expenditures has been 
especially acute in the agricultural States. The legislatures 
in the Dakotas, Nebraska, ‘Tennessee, and Iowa particularly 
have gone after academic salaries. The extent to which they 
will succeed remains uncertain. The probabilities are that 
there will not be a single state university that has not re- 
duced faculty salaries by the opening of another academic 
year. 

A discouraging feature of the depression is the complete 
reversal of public opinion on this issue. Four years ago, 
everybody agreed on one thing about higher education: pro- 
fessors were underpaid. Now even those universities which 
can still afford to maintain professors’ salaries are growing 
timid under attacks from their graduates and from other lay- 
men. Alumni who in 1929 wept bitter tears at the thought 
of the starving scholar now complain that the professor’s 
salary has not been cut as much as their own. It does not 
seem to occur to them that they reaped speculative profits 
during the boom and the professor did not; that their com- 
pensation is not of the slightest interest to anybody, whereas 
the professor’s is of grave social concern; and that after 
struggling for a century to raise the compensation of the 
scholar, it is a little absurd for us to struggle to reduce it 
when the scholar is just beginning to get the benefit of our 
campaign. In the University of Chicago faculty salaries 
were almost doubled from 1908 to 1931. In terms of the 
purchasing power of the dollar in that period there was an 
actual decrease of $75 a year in the income of the average 
professor. Contrary to popular belief, the income of the en- 
dowed university has probably fallen as fast and as far as 
that of the state university. The advantage of the endowed 
university is that it is free to use its money as it chooses. But 
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public sentiment on the issue of salaries is such that it may 
lose this advantage and feel forced to cut salaries whether 
it wants to or not. 

Nevertheless, the four endowed universities which spent 
the most money in 1929 have not yet reduced faculty sala- 
ries, and do not propose to do so. They have not taken this 
position because they are sentimental about professors. The 
presidents of all of them would probably welcome an op- 
portunity to reduce the salaries of certain individuals. The 
attitude of each is dictated not by love and affection but by 
his determination to make it possible for his institution to 
retain and secure the best men. If any one of the four re- 
duced salaries and the others did not, the holding and draw- 
ing power of the one would suffer. But the primary motive 
of these administrators is not to meet and beat inter-univer- 
sity competition; it is to defend themselves now and in the 
future against the competition of business and the profes- 
sions. In 1929 it was almost impossible to persuade an in- 
telligent and active individual to devote himself to a life of 
scholarship. The collapse of business has now placed the 
leading universities in a relatively favorable position, which 
they are determined to hold as long as possible. We may 
therefore expect these institutions to maintain faculty sala- 
ries in spite of debt and deficit as long as they have reserves 
(which only two of them have), or as long as they believe 
that there will be some improvement in their income in the 
near future. 

Two or three of the seven most expensive universities 
could do what one of them has done. One endowed univer- 
sity used to pay its professors for work in its extension divi- 
sion and in its summer session. Such a professor taught a full 
load on the campus in the fall, winter, and spring, and for 
such work was entitled to his full salary. His efforts at other 
times in other places were rewarded by extra compensation. 
This compensation has now been withdrawn, at a saving of 
$300,000 a year to the university. The work is still done, 
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and by the same people; it is now part of their regular aca- 
demic obligations. In order to make it possible for them to 
do it, the number of courses on the campus has been te- 
duced. This manoeuvre has various consequences: it places 
“adult education” on the same plane as resident instruction: 
it reduces the number of courses without reducing the staff 
it saves money without disturbing the salary scale. Its dis- 
advantage is that it hits the younger men, who had to rely 
on extension and summer teaching to make a living. This 
method of economy is not universally applicable because 
not all universities engage in such work. A movement may 
begin among state universities, which collect only nominal 
fees, to abandon summer instruction altogether. The presi- 
dent of one important institution of this type has recom- 
mended that it suspend summer work for at least two years. 

Since economies in administration will not provide the 
money that is needed, and since economies in teaching can 
only result in increasing unemployment or in reducing the 
meagre stipend of the scholar, we face the problem of bal- 
ancing budgets in some other way. Only one other way is 
open, and that is to reduce expenditures for research. In the 
great universities this is where the saving of money has been 
made. In two of the largest endowed institutions, where ex- 
penditures have been cut from fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent, salaries have not been reduced and temporary ap- 
pointees have been retained. The money must come from 
research. 

The state universities and the endowed universities are 
alike in the attitude they must take towards teaching. The 
legislatures will want the state institutions kept open if only 
because they provide the sole refuge for maturing youth at 
present. They will want them taught something, if possible 
something “practical,” oblivious to the fact that practical 
education on the university level is inexcusable now. But 
they will not care about scholarship or scientific investiga- 
tion unless it is directed to the solution of immediate prob- 
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lems. Tuberculosis in cows will continue to receive atten- 
tion. I cannot imagine that astronomy or Sanskrit will. The 
endowed universities are in the same position for a different 
reason. They are becoming dependent on student fees. One 
great university’s tuition income will next year exceed its 
endowment income for the first time in its history. These 
universities must maintain their teaching in order to be at- 
tractive to students. As more and more economies are re- 
quired, they must reduce their expenditures for research 
but continue their teaching in sufficient volume to draw 
sufficient numbers. The greatest peril which the universities 
confront is that the activity which makes them universities 
will die from the shock of this crisis. 

‘ You may suppose that there is a popular enthusiasm for 
research. I have never been able to see any evidence of it. 
What enthusiasm individuals have shown has largely been 
confined to one field, medicine. Even there the educational 
foundations have been the moving spirit, and in other fields 
have done almost all that has been done. Imagine what re- 
search in this country would be if the Rockefeller, Carne- 
gie, and Harkness fortunes had not supported it. At a time 
when more money than ever should be spent on investiga- 
tion, at a time when an enormously important area, the so- 
cial sciences, is just opening up, the universities will not be 
able to support research from their own funds and will have 
the greatest difficulty in securing aid from others. 

, Of course, some institutions in some fields have been 
operating on a luxurious basis. Some of them seem to buy 
books simply in order to say that they have bought more 
books than the university next door. Some scientists have 
retinues that would shock and alarm the nineteenth-century 
investigator. But, in general, we may say that research was 
just beginning to get established in America as the proper 
and characteristic function of a university when the depres- 
sion struck us. One leading medical school in the Middle 
West has had to declare a moratorium on all investigation 
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for the last six months of the current year. Everywhere 
book purchases have been curtailed or stopped. Laboratory 
and research assistance of every kind has been reduced o; 
eliminated. Research is on the way out. 

There is very little the universities can do about it, Ac 
teaching loads are increased to provide for more teaching 
with a smaller staff, they can protect the research worker 
through giving him more time for his investigations. They 
cannot give him more money. The only way that I can see 
of financing research in the future is through inter-univer- 
sity agreements. One such agreement has just saved the 
University of Chicago and the University of Texas two 
million dollars—which neither of them had. The Univer- 
sity of Texas received a bequest for an observatory in Texas, 
It had no department of astronomy. The University of 
Chicago had a department of astronomy, which needed a 
Southern observatory. The two universities agreed that 
Texas should supply the observatory and that Chicago 
should supply the staff. 

Efforts have been made from time to time to get the 
various libraries to specialize in certain fields instead of 
competing with each other for everything. The difficulty 
with this is that it means working backwards. The libraries 
have to have the books the scholars want. If the scholars are 
in all fields the libraries must have the books in all fields. 
Regional distribution centres for little used books can be 
established and ought to work. It may not be possible to de- 
velop regional centres for the distribution of scholars; but 
it does seem unnecessary for every university to have some- 
body in every field. Although the migration of students 
from one seat of learning to another has not been a charac- 
teristic of university life in America as it has been in Ger- 
many, there is now wherever the junior college idea pre- 
vails far more migration than is commonly supposed. Of 
the bachelors of arts and science graduating in any year 
from one large university in the Middle West fifty-five per 
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cent have attended one or more other institutions. The ex- 
tension of this practice so that a university will not feel that 
any student must be able to study anything under its own 
roof does not seem impossible. 

It even seems possible that we may look forward to the 
development of regional universities. The improvement of 
transportation and the disappearance of denominational 
differences that once were vital remove the principal ob- 
stacles to consolidation. Any attempt to save much money at 
once through such arrangements will, of course, add to the 
unemployment problem; still great economies would result 
in overhead, library, laboratory, and research expenditures 
alone. The present trend of state-supported higher educa- 
tion may show the endowed universities the way towards a 
more effective organization. 

Thirty years ago every public institution had a board of 
regents and an administration of its own. By 1925 many 
States had consolidated their boards of regents into one. 
To-day the administration is being consolidated. North 
Carolina, Oregon, and Georgia have recently placed all 
higher education under one board and one executive. In a 
very remarkable and far-sighted message Governor Mur- 
ray has proposed that Oklahoma do the same. These 
changes will give these States real university systems. In- 
deed, the organization in Georgia goes by that name. An 
intelligent board and a capable chancellor can mobilize the 
resources of the State to promote research, scholarship, and 
professional training. There is no doubt that the University 
System of Georgia, with much diminished appropriations, 
will do a better university job than Georgia was able to do 
before, even in the boom period. 

« Governor Murray’s programme in Oklahoma goes still 
farther, for it plans for the endowed colleges as well as the 
state institutions. The Greater University of Oklahoma 
which he proposes would have a co-ordinating board of 
higher education, with five members representing “the 
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non-tax-supported educational interests of the State” 
Under this board would be a chancellor of the Greater Uni. 
versity, with his office in the state capitol. Two auxiliary 
boards, one composed of the presidents of the public insti- 
tutions and the other of the presidents of the private col- 
leges, would supervise the management of their units, 
under the co-ordinating board. The Governor proposes that 
the sole test of a student’s progress through the university 
should be examinations administered by external commit. 
tees, “which need not know either the colleges or the stu- 
dents from which they came.” These examinations the stu- 
dent could take when ready to do so, irrespective of the 
time he has spent in the institution; for, says the Governor, 
“It has always seemed strange to me that exceptionally in- 
telligent students are forced to the expense of a fixed num- 
ber of years of college residence, during which they are 
held back to await the slower progress of others, and thus 
kept from their work in life.” 

A recent survey in Texas, dealing with thirty-four pub- 
lic institutions, recommends one board of education with 
one bureau devoted to elementary and secondary education 
and the other to higher education. The executive of the 
bureau of higher education would be a chancellor con- 
trolling all the public institutions of higher learning in the 
State. Most, or all, of the freshman and sophomore work 
would be done locally, and not at the state university. On 
the other hand, almost all the graduate work would be done 
at Austin and would not be scattered over half the other in- 
stitutions as hitherto. 
~ These stirrings in public higher education cannot be 
without their effect on endowed institutions. The negro 
university and two negro colleges in Atlanta united some 
years ago to form Atlanta University. The white colleges 
and universities in the same area are now studying the possi- 
bility of some kind of joint effort. In such studies the col- 
leges and universities must consider not only their financial 
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condition but also their function at the present day. This 
should force them to re-examine the whole structure of the 
higher learning in America. If one thing is clear it is that 
the economic and social situation demands radical revision 
of that structure. 

In some way or other, the educational system will have 
to accommodate our young people up to their eighteenth or 
twentieth year, and will have to do so at public expense. 
Those who believe that all governmental expenditures must 
be reduced should consider what the alternatives are. There 
are three ways of disposing of young people to-day: first, 
we can put them in jail. This is an enormously expensive ar- 
rangement, which, though sometimes necessary, has never 
been regarded as ideal. Second, we can put them in the army 
or navy. This suggestion is open to the same objections as 
the first, and in addition is difficult to adjust to the demands 
of young women. Third, we can put them in educational in- 
stitutions adapted to their individual needs and capacities. 
This will be expensive, but not so costly as the extension of 
the penal system or the building of new battleships to float 
the unemployed. 

Nobody would claim that the educational system is now 
prepared to cope with any such task. The high schools are 
largely dominated by collegiate requirements that have no 
application to the majority of their students. The junior 
colleges are usually two more years of high school or a pale 
imitation of the first two years of the state university. The 
four-year colleges of liberal arts are hit by the junior col- 
lege at one end and the university at the other. The univer- 
sities are weird mixtures of general education, specialized 
study, professional training, and college life. What is im- 
peratively needed is a clarification of the functions of all 
these institutions, if the university is to play its proper réle 
in the United States. 

The object of a university is the advancement of knowl- 
edge. It has no interest in education except as it contributes 
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to this end. It may therefore properly carry on two types of 
educational activities: investigation of the educational Proc- 
ess, and the education of people to advance knowledge. 
“Education for citizenship,” for example, has no place ing 
university except as an object of study. If the university 
could rid itself of its supposed obligations to train youth 
for life, it might be able to devote more attention, if not 
more money, to its peculiar task, the promotion of scholar- 
ship. 

Qualified students may properly begin to participate in 
this task at the beginning of junior year, when they are be- 
tween eighteen and twenty. But the important thing is that 
they should be qualified. Certainly no endowed university 
can justify admitting to its junior year an individual whose 
sole interest in the place is social prestige and whose sole 
capacity is athletic. A state university has no greater obliga- 
tion; hitherto many of them have felt compelled to act as 
though they had. They have carried students through to the 
bachelor’s degree merely because they were the children of 
taxpayers. Since a university is not an instrument of popu- 
lar education, and since economies are now the great de- 
siderata of legislatures, it is sound and opportune for the 
state universities to cast out at the end of sophomore year 
those not qualified to go on. 

They should do more. Unless a university wishes to con- 
duct an experimental college, it should abandon the fresh- 
man and sophomore years altogether. They serve in most 
universities only to confuse the institution as to what it is 
about and, in those which charge fees, to finance research. 
A state university does not ordinarily charge fees adequate 
to pay for freshman and sophomore instruction. Therefore 
unless their junior colleges are experimental, they result in 
confusion alone. Certainly education for the majority of 
the population through the eighteenth or twentieth year 
must be done at home, if only for the reason that students 
who must have an education cannot meet the cost of living 
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away from home. It follows that local junior colleges must 
arise which will do much of the freshman and sophomore 
teaching now carried on in the universities. The universi- 
ties will then be free to devote themselves to the promotion 
of scholarship. 

These local junior colleges will not develop intelligently 
if they direct their attention primarily to preparing students 
for the universities. The majority of their graduates will 
never reach them. They should direct their energies 
towards the development of terminal work; they should 
train students “for life.” 

In setting out on such an enterprise they will make three 
discoveries: they will find that an institution which gradu- 
ates fifty per cent of its students annually cannot do for 
them what it ought to do; they will find that a four-year 
period created by the union of the last two years of high 
school and the first two years of college is an admirable unit 
in which to develop education for life; and they will find 
that they cannot meet the needs of the majority of their stu- 
dents by giving them a purely cultural education. They or 
other institutions parallel with them must construct courses 
of study of a sub-professional business, technical, or home- 
making variety to take care of the vast number of students 
who do not want and should not have a general education 
alone. General education should be the core of all education 
at this level, and some institutions should be devoted to it 
exclusively. But since these organizations should be open to 
everybody, they must provide differentiated courses of 
study. 

The American college would thus become a four-year 
unit concentrating on general education. It would begin 
at the beginning of the junior year in high school and end 
at the end of the present sophomore year in college. Parallel 
with it would be technical institutes administering ‘en- 
riched” technical courses. Since these institutions would be 
instruments of popular education, they must be numerous 
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and they must be local. They would be parts of universitje; 
only if the particular university wished to conduct studies 
in general and technical education for the benefit of instity- 
tions laboring in those fields. The university, in short. 
would become a university. 

At a time when economic conditions have thrown upon 
the universities greater obligations than ever, the same eco- 
nomic conditions have limited their ability to carry the ob- 
ligations they have already assumed. Many of them they 
should never have assumed. Now or never they must get 
rid of them. This must involve a general reconstruction of 
the educational system. The longer that reconstruction js 
delayed the greater will be the number of teachers in the 
bread lines, the deeper will be the cuts in the compensation 
of the professor, the heavier will be the blow dealt schol- 
arship. The income of the universities is now down to what 
it was in 1921. Four years of depression have wiped out the 
gains of eight years of prosperity. Through economical ad- 
ministration, through changes in methods of teaching, 
through internal reorganization, through inter-university 
agreements on research the universities may be able to 
maintain themselves till the next boom. Unless the educa- 
tional system is reorganized, the postponement of that event 
will turn the universities into large colleges giving a pleas- 
ant four years to those who are still able to pay for it. 





THE FLYING EARTH 
By JOHN A. HOLMES 


N the long current of that blowing gale 

That drives the moon and stars, the sun, the earth, 
Suddenly dies the storm; the torrent lulls, 
The skimming fleet of stars reels back, and drifts, 
While an enormous quiet waits in heaven. 


Here in a room, with lamplight on the walls, 

I feel the living world beneath my house 

Dip in the gale, and worlds below my world. 
Over my head the constellations halt, 

And sailing planets hang between the waves. . . . 


Then forward foams the night. The pouring stars 
Follow the earth forever in the air, 

Go streaming past, go flying on before. 

Now backward runs the wake, the dark goes under, 
And the broad current of the blowing gale 

Carries the earth along among the stars 

And outer silence of the roaring wind. 


But here with flat book open on my knees, 

The well-known window and the steady clock, 
Curtains that shut the muffled city out, 

And love that shines upon the evening air, 

My blood remembers how the ship, this world, 
Is beating on and up through infinite space. 
The wind-borne earth bears up my level floor, 
And resting in this chair I ride the gale. 











THE BEQUESTS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY TO THE TWENTIETH 


By WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER 


THE original manuscript of the following essay came accidentally 
to light a few months ago, twenty-three years after the author's 
death. Internal evidence indicates that it was written in 1901 and 
later revised. With insignificant omissions, it stands here as it was 
left by the author, through the courtesy of whose two sons it now 
appears in these pages.—A. G. KELLER 


ANY have invited us to a proud review of the 
increased inheritance of economic power which 
the nineteenth century hands down to the twen- 
tieth. The talent which was received from the 

eighteenth century is bequeathed with grand usury. The in- 
crease is so great that what the nineteenth century got from 
the eighteenth seems insignificant. The new powers and de- 
vices, which are just in their infancy, are a legacy at whose 
ultimate value we can only guess. The outlying parts of the 
earth are made available and stand open to the use of the 
next generations. The nineteenth century bequeaths to the 
twentieth new land and new arts, which are the prime con- 
ditions of material welfare. The capital at the disposal of 
the human race is immensely greater per capita than it ever 
was before. There are inexhausted improvements all over 
the globe which the nineteenth century undertook and paid 
for, the gain of which will come to the twentieth. Science 
has a mass of acquired knowledge and processes to confide 
to the coming generation whose power and value in the 
struggle for existence are beyond imagination. There are 
acquisitions in the higher branches of pure mathematics, 
which are fruitless at present but which are certain to prove 
of inestimable value to sustain the development of the ap- 
plications of electricity. The population of the globe is far 
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below the number which it could support with the present 
resources. Consequently men are in demand. The conjunc- 
ture favors numbers. While numbers increase, the comfort 
per capita will increase. Popular education will pay. The 
life-conditions will improve. The chances for those who 
inherit nothing will be good provided that they are indus- 
trious, prudent, and temperate. The competition of life is 
so mild that men are hardly conscious of it. So far as we can 
see ahead there is every reason for even rash optimism in 
regard to the material or economic welfare of mankind. 

No one will deny that the enterprises of territorial acqui- 
sition on the part of the great states which are now being 
undertaken or which will be undertaken in the twentieth 
century are very likely to bring them into collision with 
each other. Already England finds Russia, Germany, and 
France arrayed in more or less hostile attitude to her be- 
cause she has priority and advantage in this scramble. Other 
combinations will be formed in which the United States 
will be a party. The probability is great that war will result, 
and even that the century will be as full of war as the eight- 
eenth century was and for the same reasons. The case of 
China is already actual, and the course of things suggests 
doubt and fear of the future. The possibilities of disturb- 
ance and mischief are very great, and they will so far as 
they occur traverse the realization of economic welfare 
which the economic powers and organization promise. It is 
not, however, the purpose of the present article to dwell 
upon this outlook of practical international politics, for in 
that domain one could at best predict and speculate. The 
prospect that the programme of action will cause war 
touches upon our subject only so far as it is political. Our 
present purpose is to notice those elements in the social and 
political world of to-day which we are handing down to- 
gether with the above described elements of economic gain, 
and which are certain to affect the realization of the opti- 
mistic prospects above described. 

Along with all economic knowledge and industrial effort 
there must go always decisions of industrial policy. Success 
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in industrial production and success in the selection of wis 
lines of policy are two very different things. The questions 
of policy are generally nowadays questions of politics, and 
here is where the existing conditions contain elements of 
peril. Pessimistic views of the situation from the side of 
politics are as thoroughly justified as optimistic views from 
the side of economic power. A mere optimist is an idiot who 
will not think, or be prudent, or listen to reason. He seems 
to be in fashion just now, and in the popular use pessimist 
is a term of opprobrium. Every man of sense is a pessimist: 
that is to say, he is cautious. He knows that he must expect 
some bad luck and that things never turn out all smooth and 
easy as they are planned—he tries to prepare for evil con- 
tingencies by precautions and an “anchor to windward.” 
These decisions must nowadays be made by the concur- 
rence of large bodies of men because the industrial organi- 
zation is so large and complex. The decisions of policy af- 
fect the relations of parties in the industrial organization, 
that is to say, they affect rights. The decisions also call into 
being institutions or provide for ways of using existing in- 
stitutions by methods which are due to “understandings” or 
agreements. In the majority of cases these decisions must be 
made by the legislature and take the form of law. They 
then affect the interests of the whole population and the 
rights of individuals and groups. The problem of justice in 
these cases is a serious one. It is rendered more serious by the 
speed with which the changes occur, on account of which 
there is not time to revise and correct one policy before an- 
other supersedes it. The coercion of the state to enforce a 
policy decided upon by the legislature is indispensable. The 
state is an organization of force. In its origin it was an or- 
ganization of force for conquest and subjugation, and it 
produced plunder, slavery, and the exploitation of one 
group by another. In its highest forms it has become an 
organization of force to enforce rights and to give efficiency 
to institutions according to the views and policy which pre- 
vail in the community at the time. The co-operation of the 
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state, therefore, with industrial enterprise, to maintain 
peace and order, to ensure the regular operation of civil 
institutions, and to guarantee rights is indispensable to in- 
dustry. This is the connection of economics and politics. 

During the nineteenth century the state, as it was in- 
herited from the eighteenth century, has undergone great 
improvement. The nineteenth century inherited from the 
eighteenth vague notions of political beatification. To abol- 
ish kings and get a “republic” would, it was expected, bring 
universal and endless peace and happiness. Then the idea 
was to get the “rights of man” declared and sworn to. Then 
the result was to come from universal suffrage in the repub- 
lic. Then democracy was to be the realizer of hope and 
faith. It was thought that a democracy never would be war- 
like or extravagant in expenditure. Then faith was put in 
constitutional government, whether republican or monar- 
chical. Next hope turned to representative institutions as 
the key to the right solution. The century ends with de- 
spondency as to each and all of these notions. Now social 
democracy and state socialism seem to be the divinities 
which are to beatify us. The faith that beatification is pos- 
sible and that some piece of political machinery can get it 
for us seems to be as strong as ever. In the details of life and 
practice much has been gained in regard to peace, security, 
conditions of welfare, and actual experience in the body 
politic, beyond what existed a hundred years ago. The se- 
curity of life, property, and honor, for men and women, is 
greater in all civilized countries than it was. 

Wherever there is a force in human society the problem 
is to use it and regulate it; to get the use and prevent the 
abuse of it. The state is no exception; on the contrary, it is 
the chief illustration. In all the forms of the state which 
ever have existed families, groups, classes, corporations 
have struggled with each other to get into their hands the 
power of the state. To get control of this power is to win 
the industrial products (wealth), after other people have 
made them, without labor of one’s own. This is the real 
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objection to all class government, and it is just as strong 
to-day against the democratic mass or the middle class join; 
stock company as it ever was against king or aristocracy, 
The great and standing abuse of the political organization 
is the control of it by a clique or faction so that they can uy 
it to serve their own interests at the expense of everybody 
else. No state ever has existed which has not been subject to 
this abuse, for, in practice, the power of the state must be in 
the hands of some group of men. The theory of the state js 
that this group is to use the power for the welfare of all. In 
practice they have always used the power for their own 
advantage. 

The nineteenth century bequeaths to the twentieth , 
state organization which is still infected with this vice 
under new forms which conform to the middle class con- 
stitutional state with representative institutions, whether it 
is monarchical or republican, aristocratic or democratic. In 
fact, the immense increase in all facilities of transportation 
and communication has made it not only possible but neces- 
sary to organize industry in co-operative combinations 
which reach over state boundaries and embrace the whole 
globe. It is idle to criticise or bewail this fact. The genii 
whom we call up will obey, but there are consequences of 
using genii and he who uses them must take the conse- 
quences. If we use steam and electricity we must get space 
for their evolutions, and we must adjust our plans to their 
incidental effects. Organization on a grand scale is a neces- 
sary consequence of steam and electricity. The little inde- 
pendent man is forced into a place in a great organization 
where he may win more but will lose his independence. It 
is as inevitable as the introduction of machinery and the 
consequences of machinery. 

The corresponding function of the state and the impor- 
tance of the political element (legislation) have increased 
in equal degree. The modern industrial state transfers mil- 
lions on a punctuation mark in an act of the legislature. To 
get the legislative machine into one’s control is worth ever 
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so much more than it ever was before. To get the use and 
avoid the abuse of the state is harder than it ever was before. 
It is harder in the democratic republic than in any other 
form of the state. There are thousands of men in public life 
or in the lobby who suppose that this is all as it should be. 
| They suppose that to elect a legislature and then work bills 
through it which will be to somebody’s profit is the regular 
order of things. That, they suppose, is what it is all for. 
There is not a civilized state with parliamentary institutions 
which has not had a financial scandal within ten years. 

It is a great mistake to say, as we hear people say every 
day, that this abuse is perpetrated by capitalists and corpora- 
> tions. It is perpetrated by everybody. Capitalists try to get a 
protective tariff. They turn to the laborers and say the tariff 
will raise their wages, and the laborers respond at once to 
the pocket argument. Everybody who can get a pension 
votes for pensions regardless of justice, right, truth, public 
welfare, and all those other noble things. Socialistic schemes 
are without exception appeals to the greed of the masses, 
for the propositions all mean taking from those who have 
and giving to them who have not. Policemen, teachers, and 
other employees organize politically to further their pe- 
cuniary interests at the public expense. 

Populism or social democracy is the abuse of democracy 
which is parallel to the older abuses of earlier forms of the 
state. In democracy the power resides in the masses. In so- 
cial democracy the masses are organized to win materialistic 
advantages for themselves by the use of their political 
power. In all our discussions we talk as if political functions 
ought to be exercised in obedience to some abstract notions 
of political and societal welfare. In practice they are exer- 
cised to serve interests. Debtors vs. creditors, tenants vs. 
landlords, shippers vs. transporters, wage receivers vs. wage 
givers, passengers vs. carriers, et cetera are, of course, an- 
tagonistic in their interests. Their antagonism is in the in- 
dustrial organization. They have recourse to political en- 
ginery that they try to direct against each other for victory 
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in their economic battles. If a group of us are passengers 
let us get passage rates fixed by law. Why then may not the 
carriers at the next session get a majority and advance their 
own interests at the expense of passengers? The temperance 
people took to politics to crush the saloon. The saloon or- 
ganized politically first for defense, then for aggression, 
and it became a permanent power in politics. This retalia- 
tion or reaction is to be counted upon, and it results in turn- 
ing politics into a scramble of interests. The interstate com- 
merce law was thought to be a great gain when it was 
passed. It was planned to satisfy certain views and to over- 
ride and destroy certain usages. The assailed interests de- 
fended themselves and sought escape. Whoever imagined 
that the law would have the effect which it has had on the 
railroad organization of the country, although it was fully 
predicted that its effects would be far other than those 
which were expected and intended? The lawmaker who 
goes to work with his face in one direction expecting to ad- 
vance on a chosen line will find that he always has reactions 
to deal with and that they may be far stronger than his 
purpose. 

Evidently all this tends towards an alternative question. 
Can the state find anywhere power to repel all the special 
interests and keep uppermost the one general interest or the 
welfare of all? Will the state itself degenerate into the in- 
strument of an attack on property, and will it cripple 
wealth-making or will the wealth-making interest, threat- 
ened by the state, rise up to master it, corrupt it, and use it! 
This is the alternative which the twentieth century must 
meet. It is the antagonism of democracy and plutocracy. It 
is the most momentous antagonism which has ever arisen in 
human society because it is internal; it is in the vitals of 
society. We have had a foretaste of it in the last two presi- 
dential elections in which the voters have shown that they 
would disregard everything else in order to secure property 
interests and the public order which is essential to wealth 
production. 
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The problem would be far easier to solve if it were not 
for the easy political optimism which is another of the be- 
quests of the nineteenth century to the twentieth. We are 
told to “trust the people”; that the people will decide all 
questions wisely; that the people will protect its institutions 
and will correct all abuses. Who is “‘the people” as the term 
is used in these hard-worn phrases? Where does it stay? 
How can it be reached? Where does it utter its oracles? 
How can we test and verify what is asserted about the peo- 
ple? We have been trained in a habit of “wanting to know” 
on all the other fields. Why may we not demand to be al- 
lowed to employ the same processes here? The people is 
what is called nowadays a “‘political symbol.” It is a mytho- 
logical product and has no definition. It is an object of 
reverence and faith like Fate or Destiny. We know that it 
is not the population. It is a part of the population but an 
undefined part, a lost part absorbed or immanent some- 
where in the total. The word is one of the counters with 
which party editors, politicians, and half-educated plat- 
form orators juggle. Why does not the people do some of 
the things which we are told that it can do, so that we 
might believe in it? There are tasks enough undone, which 
are the people’s business. The people is said to rule in a 
democratic republic. It fills no offiées. We see it nowhere. It 
has reserved to itself the function of selecting legislative 
bodies from time to time. This is the way in which it rules. 
The rest of the time it is quiescent. We go into the legisla- 
tures, and we see what kind of men the people has selected. 
We see then how it has performed this function. 

The eighteenth-century republicans were sure that if the 
people elected the legislature, it would select men of brains, 
character, virtue, independence, and so forth. We have 
found that this expectation was a delusion as much as the 
notion that democracies would be unwarlike and frugal. 
The point now is, however, that it is the legislature which 
the people elects which has got to meet the assaults of spe- 
cial interests which were described above. The root of all 
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our troubles at present and in the future is in the fact that 
the people fails of what was assumed about it and attrib- 
uted to it. If the people is (as the newspapers say it js) 
angry at the raids of plutocrats on the legislatures,why does 
not the people elect legislatures which cannot be raided? 
He who rules is responsible, be it Tsar, Pope, Emperor, 
Aristocracy, Oligarchy, or Demos. Some people wax very 
indignant against anybody who, as they say, bribes a legis- 
lator. It takes two to perpetrate bribery. The relation be- 
tween the two may vary through a very wide scale. It js 
possible that a man may buy a legislature to get what he 
ought not to have. It is also possible that a legislature may 
blackmail a man before giving him what he ought to have. 
There are many grades between these two extremes. The 
bribee is in any case more base than the briber, for he be- 
trays a public trust. Why does not the people elect legisla- 
tors who will do their duty and not take bribes at all? The 
indignant denouncers of bribers stand with their backs to 
the truth. No one would ever bribe a legislator if he could 
get what he wanted without it and could not get what he 
wanted even with it. Of course this is no apology for the 
briber. It is an attempt to analyze the case in order to see 
the real elements in it and their relation to each other. Our 
popular preachers and teachers will not entertain the possi- 
bility that the people is at fault. In fact, the people is alto- 
gether at fault. It has not done its first duty in the premises, 
and therefore the whole institution has gone astray. 

The current answer which is given with confidence is 
that the people is controlled by politicians. It is true, but it 
is a fatal answer. What shall be said of an oracle which 
pleads that somebody deceived it? What shall be said of a 
sovereign who says that he was dictated to by somebody? 

Democracy is another “political symbol.” It is unana- 
lyzed. The term is used as if it had a single and simple defi- 
nition. Democracy includes Jacobinism, Sansculottism, So- 
cial Democracy or Populism, Mobocracy, besides two or 
three legitimate forms. When it is glorified in orations and 
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hooks one kind is meant. When it is in operation another 
kind is at work. Before the twentieth century is out, men 
will know more about democracy. It answers our present 
purpose to note only that democracy is the power of num- 
hers. It assumes that numbers have a right in the nature of 
things to rule. Of course that is entirely untrue. There is 
nobody who, in the nature of things, ought to rule. The 
doctrine that the “voice of the people is the voice of God,” 
is just as silly as the doctrine that the voice of the autocrat 
is the voice of God. We have had the fetish man (king 
priest) and the fetish book. Now we have the fetish crowd. 
The sum of superstition in the world seems to be a constant 
quantity. The divine right of a big (or bigger) number to 
rule is just as false as the divine right of one to rule. No one 
has a right to rule. It is all a question of expediency to get 
our affairs carried on satisfactorily. Why not have done 
with “natural right,” and “divine authority,” and the rest? 
We have got rid of them in metaphysics and theology. Why 
should a hard-headed and practical people transfer all this 
old superstition over into politics? Why get up a new politi- 
cal mythology and a new apparatus of fictions and hum- 
bugs? Why not look at things as they are; not at words? 
Democracy is like every other ---ocracy, a dogmatic sys- 
tem; and we are surfeited with phrases, catchwords, cant, 
dogmas about democracy which are false. The trouble with 
them is that they are popular. People like them. They know 
that they are falsehoods, but they are flattering to human 
nature. There is a great deal of pathos about democracy, 
using pathos in the original Greek sense. It is surrounded 
with a halo of sentiment and emotion, and is enveloped in 
affectionate concessions which protect it from scrutiny. It 
is a pet notion which is in fashion, and so there are penalties 
against anyone who touches it rudely as he might touch 
monarchy or aristocracy. It is elevated into the plane of a 
social religion and is given the prestige of political ortho- 
doxy. 

It is in the nature of things that a set of conventional 
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falsehoods and stereotyped dogmas should produce false in- 
stitutions. You begin by attributing to numbers an authority 
which numbers never possess and cannot exercise, and you 
end with a legislature which has not the brains or the in- 
tegrity to stand a raid by the lobby. You look for some 
representation of a// which shall defend all against some. 
This, as has been shown above, is the great need in any and 
every form of the state. You find agents of all ready to be- 
tray all to some. Democracy is jealous of the power of 
wealth. It denies the right of wealth to political power and 
ostracizes it. What happens? Wealth is power. Everybody 
knows it. It is a just social power. In modern society wealth 
(capital) is the power which has supplanted rank and 
which moves the world. Its power in society is even made 
subject of exaggeration and denunciation. This surely js 
recognition of it. Socialism, denouncing property, is only 
trying to get property (other people’s—that of the rich to 
give it to the poor). All schemes of social amelioration or 
improvement aim to make poor people richer. It always has 
been so. Plutocracy has existed in all society in all ages. In 
truth, it is not as efficient now as in any former age, asser- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding. The jealousy and 
hostility of democracy to plutocracy are due to the fact that 
democracy recognizes its adversary. 

The economic state of the world at the present time, as 
described at the beginning of this article, is the cause of the 
power of democracy. Numbers are now economically de- 
manded. The man is superior, for the time being, to the 
dinner or the dollar. In other states of things men will be 
present in greater supply than the demand will employ. 
Then the dinner will be greater than the man, as it has been 
many and many a time in the course of human history. 
During the twentieth century the men will be in demand, 
and democracy will be strong, but the wealth, denied recog- 
nition and legitimate power in politics, will do what we now 
see it do; it will exert an illicit and corrupting power because 
its processes will be secret and unavowable. It is amusing to 
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hear “publicity” advocated as a cure when secrecy is a 
minor symptom only of the disease. Plutocracy is not every 
form of the power of wealth, much less is the word prop- 
erly used when, as often occurs, it is used for great wealth 
and luxury. Plutocracy means properly a form of societal 
organization in which wealth is the ruling power. Hence a 
democracy turns into a plutocracy not when it recognizes 
wealth as a legitimate form of social power in any state but 
when after trying to exclude it from any power a state of 
things is produced in which wealth is the real power by 
secret, illicit, and corrupt operation. 

The state of things which results is well known to us, but 
the current discussion of it is very one-sided. No one ap- 
pears to admit that democracy can be at fault. What are the 
facts? Legislative strikes, “hold ups,” and special legisla- 
tion are complementary forms of abuse. The kind of 
legislature which “the people” elects goes to work to 
threaten wealth, especially corporate wealth, with hostile 
legislation or, when asked to pass acts which are needed to 
organize industry, it makes interested opposition. The men 
to whom great corporate interests are entrusted have to 
meet the situation. If they did not attend to the matter be- 
fore the legislature was elected they would find themselves 
in calamity a little later. This aspect of the matter is either 
ignored or denied; but one must have little knowledge of 
affairs as they go on to dispute the truth of it. The next 
development is the boss. The money interests would never 
meddle with legislation if they could help it. It is danger- 
ous. They prefer to deal with a boss who holds no office, 
who is an individual, who can be held responsible to them 
but not to the public, who wants only campaign funds. This 
is a new and very evident corruption of the democracy, for 
it strengthens the evolution of the boss. When the money 
interests and the boss have formed their alliance, it is avail- 
able to enable the plutocrats to get what they ought not to 
have. The action and reaction of these operations is disas- 
trous to the political system; and this reaction is exactly 
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what forms the chief part of legislative activity to-day. 
The twentieth century inherits it as a system in full opera- 
tion whose consequences the next generations must meet 
and whose remedy they must find. There ought to be a free 
and pitiless exposition of democracy, as a political system 
and philosophy, which would show just what it is and js 
not. 

The evolution of democracy has produced a type of per- 
son in the nineteenth century which is now to be bequeathed 
to the twentieth. This is the man-on-the-curbstone. He js 
now in full control, and his day of glory will be the twen- 
tieth century. He is ignorant, noisy, self-sufficient, dog- 
matic, and impatient of opposition or remonstrance. He js 
ready to talk at any time about anything, but he prefers to 
talk of public affairs. He talks a great deal. Often he edits 
a newspaper. The newspapers bow down to him, flatter 
him, and treat him as the specimen type of “the people.” 
It is in the name of that venerated “symbol” that he com- 
monly speaks. When he wants to say a thing he says that the 
people says it. When he wants a thing he says that the peo- 
ple wants it. Taine called him the cwistre, for he is well 
known in France, where he is almost always an editor. He 
is also in authority in England. He is the typical person who 
is referred to as the common man, the average citizen, and 
who is credited with superhuman insight and wisdom. His 
cleverness is put in especially strong contrast with that of 
the learned. The doctrine seems to be that if a man who 
once was humble and ignorant uses all the means mortals 
have in order to try to find out something, the result is that 
he knows less than his humble and ignorant comrades who 
never made any such attempt. The man-on-the-curbstone 
is not one of the quiet people who go about their own affairs 
and who, since they make no noise, are neglected. He puts 
himself in evidence, and seeks opportunity to make demon- 
strations with badges, with shouts and cries. He responds 
very promptly to the military appeal. That is exactly in his 
line. There is no need to know or think much. The affair is 
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one of noise and hurrah, bells and trumpets, flags and 
drums, speeches and poetry. He is always great on patriot- 
ism. He supposes that patriotism is an affair of enthusiasm 
and brag and bluster. He calls the flag “Old Glory” and 
wants a law that it shall be raised on all schoolhouses. Such 
matters as this occupy his mind. He has taken us in hand 
since the Spanish War and has fixed the destiny of this 
country. The people who knew better have nearly all 
thought it policy not to oppose the popular current set by 
this type of person. The newspapers have taken their cue 
from him, and our destiny has been settled without any rea- 
son or sense, without regard to history or political philoso- 
phy. That the press, the pulpit, the universities, the maga- 
zines could have so given up their functions and prostrated 
themselves before this organ of folly, for fear of falling 
out of sympathy with the man-on-the-curbstone, would 
have been incredible if we had not lived through it. What 
is the use of trying to learn anything? What is the use of 
preaching to young men that they should stick to what they 
think is true and should act from principle not from popu- 
larity? Their parents and teachers do not do it. What is 
the use of bewailing “commercialism” and the power of 
money? It is all humbug, if we know that everybody does 
and will act from gain or policy when the occasion arises. 
What is the use of talking about making good citizens in 
our universities when our young men see that what every- 
body does is to listen for the keynote from the man-on-the- 
curbstone and then begin to shout it as hard as he can with- 
out regard to anything else. All humbug is shameful and 
disgusting. If commercialism is the code, let us avow it. 
The man-on-the-curbstone is not a speechmaker. His 
method is emphatic conversation with anyone who comes 
along. He writes frequent letters to the newspapers which 
appear in the column of “Letters from the People.” No 
one who ever reads that column will be able to retain 
“trust in the people.” Perhaps the most remarkable display 
of what the man-on-the-curbstone is capable of was his let- 
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ters to the newspapers on the Sampson-Schley controversy 
in which he stated his valuable opinion on the strategy of 
the naval battle of Santiago. He (and his wife) assails legis- 
latures with fads about the naval canteen, Vivisection, text- 
books of physiology, the age of consent, for he prides him- 
self on being a reformer and a man of moral motives. This 
is the ruling class in the United States. He is one of the Most 
marked products of the nineteenth century, and the twen- 
tieth will have its woes before it has done with him. 

The eighteenth century bequeathed to the nineteenth no- 
tions of the state of nature, natural rights, social compact, 
equality of all men, sovereignty of the people, fighting doc- 
trines. The nineteenth century is bequeathing to the twen- 
tieth a large assortment of popular or semi-popular notions 
about economic facts and relations. It is current doctrine in 
large circles of the ruling classes that the laborer (wage 
class) is entitled to the whole of the product; that all the 
wealth which the rich accumulate is taken away from 
others, especially from the poor; that land is a gratuitous 
gift of God which never ought to be appropriated by any- 
body; that God provided a fund (viz. the unearned incre- 
ment from land) to pay the expenses of the civil organiza- 
tion; that there is some danger from large aggregations of 
capital; that it is not the man who creates the wealth which 
he accumulates but the society around him so that this so- 
ciety may justly confiscate it when he dies; that there is 
some innate tendency in things which is called progress, 
meaning a tendency all the time to become more and more 
as men would like to have them. The natural and necessary 
effect of the increased material comfort of the nineteenth 
century is to increase discontent. This is perfectly correct in 
human nature. The contented man is he who never had 
anything and never had any expectation that he ever could 
get anything. To get something opens the mind to hope for 
more and produces discontent. The countries in which the 
gain has been greatest are those in which the discontent is 
greatest. A writer who knew Russia said that there was no 
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discontent there except amongst those who expected an 
order or title on the last royal birthday and did not get it. 
The social and political philosophy which has been spread 
abroad in the nineteenth century has nourished a doctrine 
that if a man wants anything which he has not got it is the 
fault of somebody else who ought to be found and com- 
pelled to give it to him. The age is fond of phrases. It 
cajoles itself with words. Its literary and rhetorical pur- 
veyors treat it as if it would take nothing but honey and 
pie. The future historian, if he ever reads the newspapers 
of to-day, will wonder whether the American people of 
to-day really were so unwilling to listen to reason that it 
was necessary to feed them all the time with flattery, ap- 
peals to national vanity, gratification of their ill-educated 
prejudices, and reiterated assurances of their greatness, wis- 
dom, and virtue. The real interests of the country and these 
matters with which popular attention is all the time occu- 
pied stand in glaring contrast to each other. It is the com- 
bination of all these tendencies which gives significance to 
the above mentioned economic notions. The United States 
has its peculiar phases, but other states suffer from the same 
popular delusions. The rage of disillusion and disappoint- 
ment will have to be met by the inheriting century. 

The bequest of economic and social confusion and con- 
tradiction, not to say fallacy, which the dying century 
leaves to the coming one is a formidable charge of peril and 
societal burden. 

The mode of thought according to which popularity is 
a test of truth, right, or wisdom leads people to say that 
few believe in a certain proposition or hold a certain opin- 
ion, as if that was conclusive as to the truth or correctness 
of the proposition or opinion. No one could seriously believe 
this. The number of people who believe a thing to be true 
does not even create a presumption about it one way or the 
other. If it did, why not open the polls and get the oracle 
to solve some of the hard questions in the domain of science, 
for instance, the monogenistic or polygenistic origin of the 
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human race. Are political and social questions so easy that 
the poll plan may be applicable to them and not to abstruse 
scientific questions? Quite the contrary. The questions of 
social policy which are mooted to-day are the hardest ques- 
tions with which we have to deal because we have no Posi- 
tive and specific processes by which to solve them. They 
also bear the heaviest weight of consequences for the weal 
or woe of men. But the great point in connection with this 
matter of popularity is this—What is the use of education, 
learning, training, discipline, if the numbers can solve the 
questions? or if numbers hold the ultimate test by which to 
revise and verify the results? Of course we have no ulti- 
mate tests of truth and wisdom. That is a reason for caution 
and study; it is not a reason for throwing every interest into 
the street to be kicked around in the crowd and amongst the 
newspapers, to be caught up by politicians, when it has got 
a certain vogue, so that they think they can make capital out 
of it, and to be embodied in crude and hasty legislation 
whose consequences will be utterly different from what was 
expected. The history of every year which passes is full of 
cases of this kind. 

Everybody is passing judgment on the way in which his 
neighbors choose to live. Why not let each other be happy 
each in his own way! Every man, every group resents the 
criticism and regulation when he or they are affected by it. 
The farmers want an oleomargarine law, but if a dairy law 
is proposed they resist it with all the doctrines of the “let 
alone” policy. What everybody wants for himself is “peace 
and quiet.” It is what the age needs for the recuperation of 
its nerves, but society is full of schemers eager to “get a 
majority” so as to use it to meddle with some other people’s 
way of living their lives. The young century inherits tur- 
moil and clamor with little knowledge or sense. The news- 
papers are, according to the conditions of the case, forced to 
catch everything as it flies. They have no time for quiet and 
sober reflection. They never finish anything. They never go 
deeply into anything and never go back to correct mistakes. 
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The methods are those of haste and superficiality, and what 
tells is the most striking phase of a matter which at the 
critical moment happens to be uppermost. In the turmoil 
and clamor what is most effective is anything which can 
capture attention and hold it for a moment before the 
chance passes. Hence the point of what is here said is not, 
for instance, the question whether the imperialists or the 
anti-imperialists are right; it is whether what is done either 
way shall be decided by sober knowledge and reason and 
whether the discussion of the matter shall be conducted on 
a plane of considerations which are appropriate for an en- 
lightened society. The popular talk about “Destiny” and 
“Providence” has this much sense in it, that it recognizes 
and expresses the fact that we have been whirled along by 
quite other methods than these, at the sport of forces which 
we set loose but cannot control, and loaded with conse- 
quences which we find it hard to bear. 

The opposite of the popularity theory of truth, wisdom, 
and right is the expert theory. According to this we must 
look for truth and wisdom to the specialists in each case, 
and the work of society is to be carried on by combining the 
knowledge which they all bring to the common stock. 
Every man of sense acts on this theory except in politics. 
Popular discussions are generally carried on in the form of 
submitting the facts and leaving the hearers to form their 
own opinions. Is it true that “forming opinions” is the easy 
part which anyone can do for himself? Quite the contrary. 
The greatest astronomer living, if he wanted to know what 
to think about a question in biology, would go to a biologist 
and ask him what he ought to think about it. Of course he 
could not do otherwise since he would have questions in 
chemistry, physics, political economy, and so on without 
end, and he would need a hundred lifetimes in which to 
“form opinions” on them all. “Authority” is out of date, 
but everyone must know that competent authority (on 
everything but political and social questions) is what we 
have to live by. All that has helped mankind to gain any- 
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thing (what is commonly called progress) is knowledge of 
the world in which we live. The masses have never won 
knowledge. Instead of numbers, it has always been indj- 
viduals who have won knowledge. It has not come of itself 
to “those who eddy round and round.” It has cost toil and 
sacrifice. In every domain except politics the authority of 
the specialist and expert is being more and more definitely 
acknowledged. Especially in the arts, as they go on to more 
complex development, the scientific training is more essen- 
tial and is commanding its authority. Are political and so- 
cial affairs any proper exception? As they become grander 
and the interests affected by them become greater, the 
forces of greed, vanity, chicane, passion which enter into 
them are, as we see, more powerful. How shall our affairs 
prosper in this domain except by knowledge and special 
training? The new century may well complain that the last 
one hands down to it political institutions and machinery 
which are in irrational contrast to other societal develop- 
ments and to the tasks which are handed down at the same 
time. 

The man-on-the-curbstone resents expert advice and the 
whole theory of special knowledge. He says that it is un- 
democratic, un-American, and that it shows distrust of the 
people. He is conscious of the issue which it raises, for the 
expert theory of human affairs would dethrone him from 
his position. He cannot afford to take expert advice, for he 
would confess his own incapacity for the functions which 
he has undertaken. He is like an incompetent autocrat who 
must be acted upon by a clever minister, by suggestion and 
insinuation, so that he may believe or at least pretend that 
the ideas originated in his own mind. Our politicians treat 
the man-on-the-curbstone in the same way. Civil service 
reform is the first positive measure in which the expert 
theory and the numbers theory have come in collision, and 
the history of that effort is instructive for the understand- 
ing of the issue and the obstacles which it will meet. The 
more the economic system expands and the greater its power 
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to produce wealth becomes, the greater also the responsi- 
bilities and tasks of the state become by territorial expan- 
sion, the greater will be the harm from institutions and 
usages built on delusive dogmas of political power and wis- 
dom. The young century will have a right to complain that 
the penalty of all these dogmas and usages has been passed 
down upon it. 

It is very easy to take sides in regard to the antagonisms 
which have been noted and to say that, of course, the other 
side is doing wrong and therefore is to blame for all the 
trouble. Democracy and plutocracy make each other worse 
by their conflict. That democratic institutions are corrupted 
to their core by the plutocratic legislation which has been 
described is obvious. There is nothing left of democracy 
when politicians squeeze money out of capitalists and cor- 
porations with which to win elections and pay it back by 
jobbing legislation. The most essential interests of every- 
body who has any property, from the man who has a hun- 
dred dollars in the savings bank up to the millionaire, are 
imperilled by legislative strikes and jobs and crank legisla- 
tion according to a Henry George or some other half-edu- 
cated apostle of the millennium, in which everybody is to 
have everything for nothing by recognizing and securing to 
him the gifts of God—as if the world bore any evidence 
that God had made it to be a paradise for everybody with- 
out any trouble. Everybody applauds denunciations of plu- 
tocracy or of democracy according to his adopted standpoint 
and pet notions. Everybody dreams of a victory for his pet 
ideas “in the twentieth century.” They will all be disap- 
pointed. They will produce great strife and confusion and 
loss, but the bigger force will prevail over the smaller in 
2001 just as surely as it does to-day. Now, what is the 
greater force—the man or the dollar (we should say the 
dinner)? There are those who say that the men are, and 
they wax indignantly eloquent at the idea of putting the 
dinner above the man. 

Now note the facts of experience: (1) the cases of the 
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tariff, the pensions, the socialistic devices, in short, all the 
cases in which men make friends with the steal when they 
get into it, prove the power of the dinner over the man, be- 
cause they show the man repudiating his principles in fayo; 
of his interests. (2) All the achievements of the plutocrats 
which are denounced prove that they are men of transcend- 
ent ability, more powerful than thousands of other men 
put together simply by force of brains. Every disputant who 
enters the debate affirms these two facts. They are the foun- 
dation of the case of all who believe in numbers. Now put 
them together. Then we have the men of intellectual force, 
with the force of capital in their hands, and the very arena 
in which they have shown their power is that of “votes” 
and of the democratic legislature, where the orators of 
lunar political economy say that they expect to defeat them. 
What is the conclusion? That the plutocrats should be al- 
lowed to have their own way? Not by any means; but that 
the lunar politics should be discarded and not allowed to 
form the platform of attacks on property. Property is the 
strongest, deepest, most universal interest of mankind. It is 
the most fundamental condition of the struggle for exist- 
ence; that is to say, of the welfare of mankind. It does not 
mean millions of dollars; it means cents. It must be aggre- 
gated in large masses under personal control or the work of 
society cannot go on. It is silly to get into states of excite- 
ment about “large aggregations of capital” or the “exces- 
sive wealth of individuals.” If the legislature were pure and 
if it restricted itself to its proper business, it would have no 
trouble at all in regulating any arrogance of wealth when- 
ever it showed itself. The contest of democracy and plutoc- 
racy is the contest between the economic power and oppor- 
tunity mentioned at the outset and the political conditions 
under which it must be carried on. 

In the history of the United States the conflict between 
democracy and plutocracy began when the protective sys- 
tem was adopted, and the protective system has been the 
origin of all the ramifications of the special abuses of legis- 
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lation which have come in since, for the evil methods were 
invented in connection with tariff legislation, and the great 
device for forcing legislation on behalf of other special 
interests has been to threaten to break the steal if not ad- 
mitted into it. The protectionists have necessarily been 
forced to help every other job. It has, therefore, become a 
question in regard to every “reform” whether it is a real 
contest against an abuse for the purpose of destroying it or 
only a means of forcing admission for another party into 
the profits of the abuse. The reforms all die, one after an- 
other, when the clamor ceases, and that comes when those 
who made the outcry have been appeased by a slice of the 
plunder. There are very few groups of reformers who have 
not succumbed to these bribes. The statesman who put into 
a formula the determination to fight the steal or get into it 
deserves the honors of the debate. The ship subsidy is the 
biggest and most shameless proposition to perpetrate a job 
and a steal in the face of the whole country which has yet 
been made. It may be taken as a landmark in political job- 
bery to show at the turning point of the century how far we 
have come. The pensions, the oleomargarine law, the at- 
tacks on trusts and department stores, and the formulated 
demands of populists and “organized labor” are only other 
incidents in the rising war inside of society between democ- 
racy and plutocracy. 

The protective system is another problem which is be- 
queathed to the new century, not only as a part of plutoc- 
racy but as a positive device. Free trade is not a matter of 
political economy. It is a matter of common sense and en- 
lightenment. As the great modern inventions draw the 
world together and consolidate the whole into one great 
economic unit, the state lines which mark off political con- 
trol are found to break the prosperous action of the eco- 
nomic functions. The protective laws of the different states 
of the world are now a gigantic attempt to defeat the action 
of all the great modern industrial forces and in spite of 
them to give arbitrary form to the local industries of each 
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separate state. Can it be done? No intelligent man can be- 
lieve that it can be done for long. The attempt can Produce 
only confusion and loss. Every interest which is staked on jt 
is in peril every moment, for a new invention at any mo- 
ment may make all the tariff apparatus futile and ridicy- 
lous. There must come a time when it is a question of life 
or death to all the interests inside of the protective system 
to take it down, and the problem how to take it down is q 
very serious one from any point of view. The generation 
which has to take it down will not see in it any reason to 
bless their fathers for building it. Already experience has 
shown us some of the contradictions between being a state 
with a stringent protective system and being a world power, 
The contradictions will work out a solution which the 
twentieth century will have to meet. It is no enviable task. 

The summary of the line of thought in this paper is that 
while the outlook on the twentieth century from the indus- 
trial standpoint is in the highest degree encouraging, the 
outlook from the political standpoint is of the opposite 
character. It is essential to the interests of human society 
that its institutions should be developed harmoniously; its 
political institutions and methods must be adequate to per- 
form in a healthful manner the functions which they are 
called on to perform in order to sustain the development of 
the industrial organization. Such is not now the case, and 
the consequence is that the nineteenth century bequeaths to 
the twentieth a great degree of social confusion, both in 
ideas and in institutions, which is due to the maladjustment 
between the industrial system and the political system. It is 
plain that each of these systems has a sphere of legitimate 
and independent activity. A victory either of democracy 
over plutocracy or of plutocracy over democracy would be 
disastrous to civilization. For the present and the immediate 
future the purification of political institutions is the most 
urgent task which demands our effort, and it seems that the 
most effective effort in that direction is to dispel the illu- 
sions and popular notions which now prevail in this domain. 
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NATIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 


WAS brought up, like most Englishmen, to respect 

free trade not only as an economic doctrine which a 

rational and instructed person could not doubt, but 

almost as a part of the moral law. I regarded ordinary 
departures from it as being at the same time an imbecility 
and an outrage. I thought England’s unshakable free trade 
convictions, maintained for nearly a hundred years, to be 
both the explanation before man and the justification before 
Heaven of her economic supremacy. As lately as 1923 I 
was writing that free trade was based on fundamental 
truths “which, stated with their due qualifications, no one 
can dispute who is capable of understanding the meaning of 
the words.” 

Looking again to-day at the statements of these funda- 
mental truths which I then gave, I do not find myself dis- 
puting them. Yet the orientation of my mind is changed; 
and I share this change of mind with many others. Partly, 
indeed my background of economic theory is modified; I 
should not charge Mr. Baldwin, as I did then, with being 
“4 victim of the Protectionist fallacy in its crudest form” 
because he believed that, in the existing conditions, a tariff 
might do something to diminish British unemployment. 
But mainly I attribute my change of outlook to something 
else—to my hopes and fears and preoccupations, along with 
those of many or most, I believe, of this generation through- 
out the world, being different from what they were. It is a 
long business to shuffle out of the mental habits of the pre- 
war nineteenth-century world. It is astonishing what a 
bundle of obsolete habiliments one’s mind drags round even 
after the centre of consciousness has been shifted. But 
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to-day at last, one-third of the way through the twentieth 
century, we are most of us escaping from the nineteenth: 
and by the time we reach its mid point, it may be that oy; 
habits of mind and what we care about will be as different 
from nineteenth-century methods and values as each othe; 
century’s has been from its predecessor’s. 

It may be useful, therefore, to attempt some sort of 4 
stocktaking, of an analysis, of a diagnosis to discover in what 
this change of mind essentially consists, and finally to in- 
quire whether, in the confusion of mind which still en- 
velops this new-found enthusiasm of change, we may not 
be running an unnecessary risk of pouring out with the slop; 
and the swill some pearls of characteristic nineteenth- 
century wisdom. 

What did the nineteenth-century free traders, who were 
among the most idealistic and disinterested of men, be- 
lieve that they were accomplishing? 

They believed—and perhaps it is fair to put this first— 
that they were being perfectly sensible, that they alone of 
men were clear-sighted, and that the policies which sought 
to interfere with the ideal international division of labor 
were always the offspring of ignorance out of self-interest. 

In the second place, they believed that they were solving 
the problem of poverty, and solving it for the world asa 
whole, by putting to their best uses, like a good housekeeper, 
the world’s resources and abilities. 

They believed, further, that they were serving, not 
merely the survival of the economically fittest, but the 
great cause of liberty, of freedom for personal initiative 
and individual gift, the cause of inventive art and the glori- 
ous fertility of the untrammelled mind against the forces 
of privilege and monopoly and obsolescence. 

They believed, finally, that they were the friends and 
assurers of peace and international concord and economic 
justice between nations and the diffusers of the benefits of 
progress. 
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And if to the poet of that age there sometimes came 
strange desires to wander far away where never comes the 
trader and catch the wild goat by the hair, there came also 
with full assurance the comfortable reaction— 


I, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious gains, 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower pains! 


What fault have we to find with this? Taking it at its 
surface value—none. Yet we are not, many of us, content 
with it as a working political theory. What is wrong? We 
shall discover the source of our doubts, I think, not through 
a frontal attack, but by perambulation—by wandering 
round a different way to find the place of our political 
heart’s desire. 

To begin with the question of peace. We are pacifist to- 
day with so much strength of conviction that, if the eco- 
nomic internationalist could win this point, he would soon 
recapture our support. But it does not now seem obvious 
that a great concentration of national effort on the capture 
of foreign trade, that the penetration of a country’s eco- 
nomic structure by the resources and the influence of 
foreign capitalists, and that a close dependence of our own 
economic life on the fluctuating economic policies of 
foreign countries are safeguards and assurances of interna- 
tional peace. It is easier, in the light of experience and fore- 
sight, to argue quite the contrary. The protection of a coun- 
try’s existing foreign interests, the capture of new markets, 
the progress of economic imperialism—these are a scarcely 
avoidable part of a scheme of things which aims at the 
maximum of international specialization and at the maxi- 
mum geographical diffusion of capital wherever its seat of 
ownership. Advisable domestic policies might often be 
easier to compass, if the phenomenon known as “‘the flight 
of capital” could be ruled out. The divorce between owner- 
ship and the real responsibility of management is serious 
within a country, when, as a result of joint stock enterprise, 
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ownership is broken up among innumerable individual 
who buy their interest to-day and sell it to-morrow and lack 
altogether both knowledge and responsibility towards what 
they momentarily own. But when the same principle is ap- 
plied internationally, it is, in times of stress, intolerable—| 
am irresponsible towards what I own and those who operate 
what I own are irresponsible towards me. There may be 
some financial calculation which shows it to be advanta- 
geous that my savings should be invested in whatever quar- 
ter of the habitable globe shows the greatest marginal effi- 
ciency of capital or the highest rate of interest. But experi- 
ence is accumulating that remoteness between ownership 
and operation is an evil in the relations among men, likely 
or certain in the long run to set up strains and enmities 
which will bring to nought the financial calculation. 

I sympathize, therefore, with those who would mini- 
mize, rather than with those who would maximize, eco- 
nomic entanglement among nations. Ideas, knowledge, 
science, hospitality, travel—these are the things which 
should of their nature be international. But let goods be 
homespun whenever it is reasonably and conveniently pos- 
sible, and, above all, let finance be primarily national. Yet, 
at the same time, those who seek to disembarrass a country 
of its entanglements should be very slow and wary. It 
should not be a matter of tearing up roots but of slowly 
training a plant to grow in a different direction. 

For these strong reasons, therefore, I am inclined to the 
belief that, after the transition is accomplished, a greater 
measure of national self-sufficiency and economic isolation 
among countries than existed in 1914 may tend to serve the 
cause of peace, rather than otherwise. At any rate, the age 
of economic internationalism was not particularly success- 
ful in avoiding war; and if its friends retort that the imper- 
fection of its success never gave it a fair chance, it is rea- 
sonable to point out that a greater success is scarcely 
probable in the coming years. 
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Let us turn from these questions of doubtful judgment, 
where each of us will remain entitled to his own opinion, to 
4 matter more purely economic. In the nineteenth century 
the economic internationalist could probably claim with 
‘ustice that his policy was tending to the world’s great en- 
richment, that it was promoting economic progress, and 
that its reversal would have seriously impoverished both 
ourselves and our neighbors. This raises a question of bal- 
ance between economic and non-economic advantage which 
is never easily decided. Poverty is a great evil; and eco- 
nomic advantage is a real good, not to be sacrificed to alter- 
native real goods unless it is clearly of an inferior weight. I 
am ready to believe that in the nineteenth century two sets 
of conditions existed which caused the advantages of eco- 
nomic internationalism to outweigh disadvantages of a dif- 
ferent kind. At a time when wholesale migrations were 
populating new continents, it was natural that the men 
should carry with them into the New Worlds the material 
fruits of the technique of the Old, embodying the savings 
of those who were sending them. The investment of British 
savings in rails and rolling stock to be installed by British 
engineers to carry British emigrants to new fields and 
pastures, the fruits of which they would return in due pro- 
portion to those whose frugality had made these things pos- 
sible, was not economic internationalism remotely resem- 
bling in its essence the part ownership of a German cor- 
poration by a speculator in Chicago, or of the municipal 
improvements of Rio Janeiro by an English spinster. Yet 
it was the type of organization necessary to facilitate the 
former which has eventually ended up in the latter. In the 
second place, at a time when there were enormous differ- 
ences in degree in the industrialization and opportunities 
for technical training in different countries, the advantages 
of a high degree of national specialization were very con- 
siderable. 

But I am not persuaded that the economic advantages of 
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the international division of labor to-day: are at all com. 
parable with what they were. I must not be understood ty 
carry my argument beyond a certain point. A considerable 
degree of international specialization is necessary in a ra- 
tional world in all cases where it is dictated by wide differ. 
ences of climate, natural resources, native aptitudes, level 
of culture and density of population. But over an increas. 
ingly wide range of industrial products, and perhaps of 
agricultural products also, I have become doubtful whether 
the economic loss of national self-sufficiency is great enough 
to outweigh the other advantages of gradually bringing the 
product and the consumer within the ambit of the same na- 
tional, economic, and financial organization. Experience ac- 
cumulates to prove that most modern processes of mass pro- 
duction can be performed in most countries and climates 
with almost equal efficiency. Moreover, with greater 
wealth, both primary and manufactured products play a 
smaller relative part in the national economy compared 
with houses, personal services, and local amenities, which 
are not equally available for international exchange; with 
the result that a moderate increase in the real cost of pri- 
mary and manufactured products consequent on greater na- 
tional self-sufficiency may cease to be of serious consequence 
when weighed in the balance against advantages of a differ- 
ent kind. National self-sufficiency, in short, though it costs 
something, may be becoming a luxury which we can afford, 
if we happen to want it. 

Are there sufficient good reasons why we may happen to 
want it? There are many friends of mine, nurtured in the 
old school and reasonably offended by the waste and eco- 
nomic loss attendant on contemporary economic nationalism 
in being, to whom the tendency of these remarks will be 
pain and grief. Yet let me try to indicate to them in terms 
with which they may sympathize the reasons which I think 
I see. 

The decadent international but individualistic capital- 
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ism, in the hands of which we found ourselves after the 
war, is not a success. It is not intelligent, it is not beautiful, 
it is not just, it is not virtuous—and it doesn’t deliver the 
goods. In short, we dislike it, and we are beginning to de- 
spise it. But when we wondes what to put in its place, we 
are extremely perplexed. 

Each year it becomes more obvious that the world is em- 
barking on a variety of politico-economic experiments, and 
that different types of experiment appeal to different na- 
tional temperaments and historical environments. The 
nineteenth-century free trader’s economic internationalism 
assumed that the whole world was, or would be, organized 
ona basis of private competitive capitalism and of the free- 
dom of private contract inviolably protected by the sanc- 
tions of law—ain various phases, of course, of complexity 
and development, but conforming to a uniform type which 
it would be the general object to perfect and certainly not 
to destroy. Nineteenth-century protectionism was a blot 
upon the efficiency and good sense of this scheme of things, 
but it did not modify the general presumption as to the 
fundamental characteristics of economic society. 

But to-day one country after another abandons these 
presumptions. Russia is still alone in her particular experi- 
ment, but no longer alone in her abandonment of the old 
presumptions. Italy, Ireland, Germany have cast their eyes, 
or are casting them, towards new modes of political econ- 
omy. Many more countries after them, I predict, will seek, 
one by one, after new economic gods. Even countries such 
as Great Britain and the United States, which still conform 
par excellence to the old model, are striving, under the sur- 
face, after a new economic plan. We do not know what will 
be the outcome. We are—all of us, I expect—about to 
make many mistakes. No one can tell which of the new 
systems will prove itself best. 

But the point for my present discussion is this. We each 
have our own fancy. Not believing that we are saved al- 
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ready, we each should like to have a try at working out oy; 
own salvation. We do not wish, therefore, to be at th. 
mercy of world forces working out, or trying to work out, 
some uniform equilibrium according to the ideal principles, 
if they can be called such, of laissez-faire capitalism. There 
are still those who cling to the old ideas, but in no country 
of the world to-day can they be reckoned as a serious force. 
We wish—for the time at least and so long as the present 
transitional, experimental phase endures—to be our own 
masters, and to be as free as we can make ourselves from the 
interferences of the outside world. 

Thus, regarded from this point of view, the policy of an 
increased national self-sufficiency is to be considered, not as 
an ideal in itself, but as directed to the creation of an en- 
vironment in which other ideals can be safely and con- 
veniently pursued. 

Let me give as dry an illustration of this as I can devise, 
chosen because it is connected with ideas with which re- 
cently my own mind has been largely preoccupied. In 
matters of economic detail, as distinct from the central con- 
trols, I am in favor of retaining as much private judgment 
and initiative and enterprise as possible. But I have become 
convinced that the retention of the structure of private 
enterprise is incompatible with that degree of material 
well-being to which our technical advancement entitles us, 
unless the rate of interest falls to a much lower figure than 
is likely to come about by natural forces operating on the 
old lines. Indeed, the transformation of society, which | 
preferably envisage, may require a reduction in the rate of 
interest towards vanishing point within the next thirty 
years. But under a system by which the rate of interest finds 
a uniform level, after allowing for risk and the like, 
throughout the world under the operation of normal finan- 
cial forces, this is most unlikely to occur. Thus for a com- 
plexity of reasons, which I cannot elaborate in this place, 


economic internationalism embracing the free movement of 
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capital and of loanable funds as well as of traded goods may 
condemn my own country for a generation to come to a 
much lower degree of material prosperity than could be 
attained under a different system. 

But this is merely an illustration. It is my central con- 
tention that there is no prospect for the next generation of a 
uniformity of economic system throughout the world, such 
as existed, broadly speaking, during the nineteenth century ; 
that we all need to be as free as possible of interference 
from economic changes elsewhere, in order to make our 
own favorite experiments towards the ideal social republic 
of the future; and that a deliberate movement towards 
greater national self-sufficiency and economic isolation will 
make our task easier, in so far as it can be accomplished 
without excessive economic cost. 

There is one more explanation, I think, of the re-orienta- 
tion of our minds. The nineteenth century carried to ex- 
travagant lengths the criterion of what one can call for 
short “the financial results,” as a test of the advisability of 
any course of action sponsored by private or by collective 
action. The whole conduct of life was made into a sort of 
parody of an accountant’s nightmare. Instead of using their 
vastly increased material and technical resources to build a 
wonder city, the men of the nineteenth century built slums; 
and they thought it right and advisable to build slums 
because slums, on the test of private enterprise, “paid,” 
whereas the wonder city would, they thought, have been an 
act of foolish extravagance, which would, in the imbecile 
idiom of the financial fashion, have “mortgaged the 
future’—though how the construction to-day of great and 
glorious works can impoverish the future, no man can see 
until his mind is beset by false analogies from an irrelevant 
accountancy. Even to-day I spend my time—half vainly, 
but also, I must admit, half successfully—in trying to per- 
suade my countrymen that the nation as a whole will as- 
suredly be richer if unemployed men and machines are used 
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to build much needed houses than if they are supported jp 
idleness. For the minds of this generation are still so be. 
clouded by bogus calculations that they distrust conclusion: 
which should be obvious, out of a reliance on a system of 
financial accounting which casts doubt on whether such ap 
operation will “‘pay.” We have to remain poor because it 
does not “pay” to be rich. We have to live in hovels, not be- 
cause we cannot build palaces but because we cannot “af- 
ford” them. 


The same rule of self-destructive financial calculation 


governs every walk of life. We destroy the beauty of the — 


countryside because the unappropriated splendors of nature 
have no economic value. We are capable of shutting off the 
sun and the stars because they do not pay a dividend. Lon- 
don is one of the richest cities in the history of civilization, 
but it cannot “afford” the highest standards of achieve- 
ment of which its own living citizens are capable, because 
they do not “pay.” 

If I had the power to-day, I should most deliberately set 
out to endow our capital cities with all the appurtenances of 
art and civilization on the highest standards of which the 
citizens of each were individually capable, convinced that 
what I could create, I could afford—and believing that 
money thus spent not only would be better than any dole 
but would make unnecessary any dole. For with what we 
have spent on the dole in England since the war we could 
have made our cities the greatest works of man in the world. 

Or again, we have until recently conceived it a moral 
duty to ruin the tillers of the soil and destroy the age-long 
human traditions attendant on husbandry, if we could get 
a loaf of bread thereby a tenth of a penny cheaper. There 
was nothing which it was not our duty to sacrifice to this 
Moloch and Mammon in one; for we faithfully believed 
that the worship of these monsters would overcome the evil 
of poverty and lead the next generation safely and com- 
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fortably, on the back of compound interest, into economic 


pone es ae 
To-day we suffer disillusion, not because we are poorer 


than we were—on the contrary, even to-day we enjoy, in 
Great Britain at least, a higher standard of life than at any 
previous period—but because other values seem to have 
heen sacrificed and because they seem to have been sacri- 
ficed unnecessarily, inasmuch as our economic system is not, 
in fact, enabling us to exploit to the utmost the possibilities 
for economic wealth afforded by the progress of our tech- 
nique, but falls far short of this, leading us to feel that we 
might as well have used up the margin in more satisfying 
ways. 

But once we allow ourselves to be disobedient to the test 
of an accountant’s profit, we have begun to change our 
civilization. And we need to do so very warily, cautiously, 
and self-consciously. For there is a wide field of human 
activity where we shall be wise to retain the usual pecuniary 
tests. It is the state, rather than the individual, which needs 
to change its criterion. It is the conception of the Secretary 
of the Treasury as the chairman of a sort of joint stock 
company which has to be discarded. Now, if the functions 
and purposes of the state are to be thus enlarged, the deci- 
sion as to what, broadly speaking, shall be produced within 
the nation and what shall be exchanged with abroad, must 
stand high among the objects of policy. 

From these reflections on the proper purposes of the 
state, I return to the world of contemporary politics. Hav- 
ing sought to understand and to do full justice to the ideas 
which underlie the urge felt by so many countries to-day 
towards greater national self-sufficiency, we have to consider 
with care whether in practice we are not too easily discard- 
ing much of value which the nineteenth century achieved. 
In those countries where the advocates of national self- 
sufficiency have attained power, it appears to my judgment 
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that, without exception, many foolish things are being 
done. Mussolini, perhaps, is acquiring wisdom teeth. By 
Russia to-day exhibits the worst example which the world, 
perhaps, has ever seen, of administrative incompetence an¢ 
of the sacrifice of almost everything that makes life worth 
living to wooden heads. Germany is at the mercy of un. 
chained irresponsibles—though it is too soon to judge her. 
The Irish Free State, a unit much too small for a high ce. 
gree of national self-sufficiency except at great economic 
cost, is discussing plans which might, if they were carried 
out, be ruinous. 

Meanwhile those countries which maintain or are adopt- 
ing straightforward protectionism of the old-fashioned 
type, refurbished with the addition of a few of the new 
plan quotas, are doing many things incapable of rational 
defense. Thus, if the World Economic Conference achieves 
a mutual reduction of tariffs and prepares the way for re- 
gional agreements, it will be matter for sincere applause. 
For I must not be supposed to be endorsing all those thing: 
which are being done in the political world to-day in the 
name of economic nationalism. Far from it. But I bring 
my criticisms to bear, as one whose heart is friendly and 
sympathetic to the desperate experiments of the contem- 
porary world, who wishes them well and would like them 
to succeed, who has his own experiments in view, and who 
in the last resort prefers anything on earth to what the 
financial reports are wont to call “the best opinion in 
Wall Street.” And I seek to point out that the world 
towards which we are uneasily moving is quite different 
from the ideal economic internationalism of our fathers, 
and that contemporary policies must not be judged on the 
maxims of that former faith. 

I see three outstanding dangers in economic nationalism 
and in the movements towards national self-sufficiency, 
imperilling their success. 

The first is Silliness—the silliness of the doctrinaire. It 
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is nothing strange to discover this in movements which have 
passed somewhat suddenly from the phase of midnight 
high-flown talk into the field of action. We do not dis- 
tinguish, at first, between the color of the rhetoric with 
which we have won a people’s assent and the dull substance 
of the truth of our message. There is nothing insincere in 
the transition. Words ought to be a little wild—for they are 
the assault of thoughts upon the unthinking. But when the 
seats of power and authority have been attained, there 
should be no more poetic license. 

We have, therefore, to count the cost down to the penny 
which our rhetoric has despised. An experimental society 
has need to be far more efficient than an old-established one, 
if it is to survive safely. It will need all its economic margin 
for its own proper purposes, and can afford to give nothing 
away to soft-headedness or doctrinaire impracticability. 
When a doctrinaire proceeds to action, he must, so to speak, 
forget his doctrine. For those who in action remember the 
letter will probably lose what they are seeking. 

The second danger—and a worse danger than silliness— 
is Haste. Paul Valéry’s aphorism is worth quoting: “‘Politi- 
cal conflicts distort and disturb the people’s sense of dis- 
tinction between matters of importance and matters of 
urgency.” The economic transition of a society is a thing to 
be accomplished slowly. What I have been discussing is not 
a sudden revolution, but the direction of secular trend. We 
have a fearful example in Russia to-day of the evils of in- 
sane and unnecessary haste. The sacrifices and losses of 
transition will be vastly greater if the pace is forced. I do 
not believe in the inevitability of gradualness, but I do be- 
lieve in gradualness. This is, above all, true of a transition 
towards greater national self-sufficiency and a planned do- 
mestic economy. For it is of the nature of economic proc- 
esses to be rooted in time. A rapid transition will involve so 
much pure destruction of wealth that the new state of 
affairs will be, at first, far worse than the old; and the 
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grand experiment will be discredited. For men judge r. 
morselessly by results, and by early results, too. 

The third risk, and the worst risk of all three, is Intoler. 
ance and the stifling of instructed criticism. The new moye. 
ments have usually come into power through a phase of 
violence or quasi-violence. They have not convinced thei; 
opponents; they have downed them. It is the moder 
method—but very disastrous, I am still old-fashioned 
enough to believe—to depend on propaganda and to seize 
the organs of opinion; it is thought to be clever and usefy] 
to fossilize thought and to use all the forces of authority to 
paralyze the play of mind on mind. For those who have 
found it necessary to employ all methods whatever to attain 
power, it is a serious temptation to continue to use for 
the task of construction the same dangerous tools which 
wrought the preliminary housebreaking. 

Russia, again, furnishes us with an example of the crush- 
ing blunders which a régime makes when it has exempted 
itself from criticism. The explanation of the incompetence 
with which wars are always conducted on both sides may be 
found in the comparative exemption from criticism which 
the military hierarchy affords to the high command. I have 
no excessive admiration for politicians, but, brought up as 
they are in the very breath of criticism, how much superior 
they are to the soldiers! Revolutions only succeed because 
they are conducted by politicians against soldiers. Paradox 
though it be—who ever heard of a successful revolution 
conducted by soldiers against politicians? But we all hate 
criticism. Nothing but rooted principle will cause us will- 
ingly to expose ourselves to it. 

Yet the new economic modes, towards which. we are 
blundering, are, in the essence of their nature, experiments. 
We have no clear idea laid up in our minds beforehand of 
exactly what we want. We shall discover it as we move 
along, and we shall have to mould our material in accord- 
ance with our experience. Now for this process bold, free, 
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and remorseless criticism is a sime qua non of ultimate suc- 
cess. We need the collaboration of all the bright spirits of 
the age. Stalin has eliminated every independent, critical 
mind, even those sympathetic in general outlook. He has 
produced an environment in which the processes of mind 
are atrophied. The soft convolutions of the brain are turned 
«o wood. The multiplied bray of the loud-speaker replaces 
the soft inflections of the human voice. The bleat of propa- 
ganda bores even the birds and the beasts of the field into 
stupefaction. Let Stalin be a terrifying example to all who 
seek to make experiments. If not, I, at any rate, will soon 
be back again in my old nineteenth-century ideals, where 
the play of mind on mind created for us the inheritance 
which we to-day, enriched by what our fathers procured 
for us, are seeking to divert to our own appropriate 


purposes. 
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TONY NICOLLO 
By J. T. SALTER 


N article entitled “Our Poll is O. K.—What Price 
Pennsylvania?” in “The Literary Digest” fo; 
November 26 stated that the accuracy of jt; 
straw vote in forecasting the electoral vote was 

99.6 per cent perfect. And then in referring to Pennsyl- 
vania, which had gone Democratic in the “Digest” poll, but 
Republican on November 8, the author asked, “Why did 
the ‘Digest’ poll, so amazingly right in so many particu- 
lars, miss fire—apparently—in that important State?” 

It is the strength of party organizations and political 
leaders in Pennsylvania that accounts for those official 
election returns. In this State the ballot of the private citi- 
zen is also an object of high concern to the political de- 
scendants of Simon and Don Cameron, Matt Quay, Iz 
Durham, Sunny Jim McNichol, Boies Penrose, and Ed 
Vare. The present political barons maintain a deathwatch 
on the voter in many counties, and most particularly in 
Philadelphia, for 364 days prior to the Great Day. At elec- 
tion time these organizers redouble their vigilance; the vot- 
ers are not allowed to forget. Many of the voters have had 
occasion to turn to their leader for assistance, or have ap- 
preciated his friendly greeting, surely at least once, and 
more probably at innumerable times, during the year. 
Straw ballots present no question of allegiance—they are 
marked secretly at home—but official elections are differ- 
ent. “So you think you are going to vote for Al Smith, do 
you? What has he ever done for you? Can he help you with 
a magistrate, can he get you a job? Has he ever spoken to 
you? All right, you go to him at Albany the next time you 
want a favor. Don’t bother me.” This argument was effec- 
tive in many of Philadelphia’s 1,566 “‘sales territories” in 
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1928, and a similar campaign plea was used either openly 
or covertly in connection with the question, “How you 
gonna vote?” in 1932. 

~ In America’s third city the party organization (there is 
only one—for the Democratic end is part of the Republi- 
can machine under another name) follows the same tech- 
nique in all elections—he the office at stake the Presidency 
or a division assessorship—and when it is united it never 
fails. The point of contact between the electorate and the 
organization is in the 1,566 divisions that comprise the 48 
wards (now 50 wards) that are the city and county of 
Philadelphia. In each of these smallest electoral units, 
there are two “sales agents” known as ward committeemen 
or division leaders. Usually, one is “the”? committeeman, 
and the other is his lieutenant. In response to a letter con- 
cerning his actions in the recent political battle sent to one 
of the wisest and most effective of these division leaders 
whom I know—a man who happens to live in the ward 
Vare was born in—I received, in a finely written hand, this 
comment from him: 

“The last election was the toughest proposition that I 
have tried to put over without barring the famous affair of 
1928. We had no prosperity to talk about and the people 
told me very frankly that all they got during the last four 
years Was promises and were at the verge of starvation and 
told me that I should not even ask them to consider going 
my way, that due to the times there should be a change. 
Believe me I did not feel so good at the way things ap- 
peared in my division and I was worried about the results. 
I made a house to house canvass and did not miss a single 
home and in some cases I was forced to make repeated 
calls in an effort to produce any kind of a showing. Then I 
very quickly decided to drop the argument as to the merits 
of the two candidates and put the proposition to the people 
as to the services I had rendered, and in many cases I would 
use the person as an example and remind them of some 
service I had rendered them. Also showing that if either 
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one was to win he would do so without the help of my diyi- 
sion and that if they backed me up in my efforts to win it 
would be a credit to me and in turn would be some benef 
to them. Going along these lines I was able to convince 
pretty nearly the whole division and as the results will show 
I carried my division almost four to one. The final returns 
were 199to 51.... 

“T suppose you will be glad to know that Aaronson ang 
Sacks carried their division by a good majority and that 
your friend Doc Simmons lost by a small majority. Peter 
Romagany had the best results in the Ward and I came in 
second as to the percentage, although there were a few that 
had a larger majority... . 

“One thing that I found that has not happened before in 
any previous election was that citizens of our Ward in large 
numbers were going down to the station house to get in- 
structions on the voting machine, and as I happened to be 
there a few nights I took particular notice as to what levers 
they were pulling. As you know, the machine in the station 
house, the curtain does not close so I was able to see just 
what was going on, and just like experienced men on ma- 
chines they were pulling down the straight Democratic 
lever. 

“This election also proved to me that whenever service 
was rendered in the division it was worth while because I 
know people that have suffered in this last few years and 
were heart and soul for a change in administration but gave 
us their vote because of personal friendship and services 
rendered. And like brave soldiers took their personal losses 
cheerfully and went to satisfy me. 

‘And I want to say that I sure do appreciate this thought 
the people had in mind towards me and I will never forget 
them. 

“A number of people came to me and asked how I stood 
in this election and when I told them, they decided not to 
register so as not to hurt me, as they were of a different 
mind, and could not see themselves voting any other way. 
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That is also a condition that had never happened to me 
before.” 

Is it, therefore, surprising that in such an organization 
stronghold straw ballots may go one way and official ballots 
another? If a man lived in my correspondent’s neighbor- 
hood—I shall call him here Tony Nicollo—he could 
scarcely help remembering on election day that his ballot 
was of vital concern to Tony, the friendly personification 
of government in his world. The real contest in many divi- 
sions of Philadelphia on November 8 was between Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and the Tony Nicollos. 

Tony’s division of his native city has one vacant lot, six 
hundred and twenty-two souls, and three hundred and four 
votes. Three hundred and two of these votes he usually 
counts as his own, and the other two he concedes to the op- 
position. He is a short, stockily built Italian American in 
his early thirties, with small hands and feet, and dark red- 
dish hair, thinning to baldness on the crown; he is an ex- 
prizefighter, featherweight. He has had no education be- 
yond what he got in the elementary schools, but his father 
says that as a boy Tony was more given to staying at home 
after school and listening to political discussions than to 
running around with the other boys. His face is expressive 
and genial, and his eyes are responsive and alert. As his let- 
ter indicates he is singularly literate for one of his training 
and background, and when he talks he shows no trace of his 
Italian parentage. His father was for twenty years a divi- 
sion leader before him, and Tony himself is one of the 
shrewdest and most promising of the many that I know. 

He lives in a river ward where the organization is very 
strong. When he moved into this ward at the time of his 
marriage in 1924, he proceeded to vote, but he found that 
a number of his relatives were not voting. He asked them 
why, and they answered that the ballot meant nothing to 
them—besides, no one ever came to ask them to go to the 
polling place. He also noticed that the leadership in this 
precinct was so ineffective that nearly half the voters were 
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Democrats. He thought that was strange. Added to thi 
was the further fact that no one came to him about his 
vote. 

At this time he was a piano salesman; the radio business 
was increasing, and he began wondering how long the 
piano business was going to hold out. He then got the idea 
of becoming a politician. He persuaded a friend to take 
him to Jimmie, the ward leader. Jimmie asked what he 
wanted, and he said that he wanted to become a ward 
committeeman in his division. Jimmie said, “Oh no, the 
ward committeemen are made by the people.” Tony an- 
swered that he wanted to be the organization division 
leader and that he wanted to be recognized by the powers 
in the Republican party. The ward leader replied, “I don’t 
care what happens in that precinct. It often goes against 
me. I was thinking of moving a strong division leader down 
there.”” The young Italian said, “You won’t need to. We 
can take care of ourselves down there.”? The ward leader 
then said, ‘‘Well, you show me what you can do.” 

Two years later there was a factional fight. Tony was 
asked to go along with the group opposing Vare, the Boss. 
He refused, and said that he was standing by Vare. This 
conversation was repeated to his leader, Jimmie. Jimmie 
later asked him about the fight. This was in the factional 
fight in the Republican party between Senator Pepper and 
Congressman Vare for the United States Senate—Jimmie 
was Vare’s ward leader for his particular ward. Tony’s 
partner said that Vare had no chance for winning in the 
precinct. Jimmie looked at Tony and expressed his great 
confidence in him by saying, “You go down there and run 
that division. Take care of everything.” 

Since that time Tony has been the dominant organizer 
in this constituency. Some of his experiences as leader | 
will give in his own words. 

“T picked out the election officials,” he told me, “for 
this campaign. They were men that were loyal to me— 
that is, they would do what I told them on election day. 
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Two of the four election officials that I picked were Jew- 
ish, although there were only ten Jews in the precinct. I 
picked them because of their ability. Then I got a watch- 
er’s certificate.” (This certificate enables the person hold- 
ing it to be present at the polling place at the time of elec- 
tion.) “I saw to it that all of my family voted, and all my 
relatives. This counted for fifteen votes. I persuaded some 
women who had never before voted to vote at this election. 
As a result of my special work I got two hundred and 
ninety-seven people registered. That was more than a hun- 
dred more than usually registered before my time. Jimmie 
was so well pleased with my registration work that he put 
my name on the public payroll. I was made a typist in the 
Recorder of Deeds office, although I could hardly type. 
Six months later I was appointed assistant chief lien clerk. 
Then a few months later Jimmie asked me if I wanted to 
be inspector in the Bureau of Weights and Measures. Ev- 
erybody wants a job in this department, because it gives 
you more time to serve your people.” (In certain positions 
a few hours a day or week are all that the incumbent must 
give to his official duties at City Hall, and the rest of the 
time he is free to attend to the people in his precinct, and to 
do all the other things that a young politician might want 
to do.) ““A few months ago I was transferred to the legal 
department. My work here is more difficult and requires 
much time, but I accepted this place because I want to 
know the right people. I am thinking of the future.” (The 
salary for each of these places is $1,800 a year. ) 

“Many of my voters come to my home to ask favors. 
You ought to come around some night. My father can tell 
you. Sometimes they sit there and I sit in the next room at 
my desk and take them one by one just like a doctor. My 
wife is not so much interested in all the people as I am, and 
I tell her that she must always smile at everyone. I must 
never look cross either. And I must be careful that my chil- 
dren avoid friction by not hitting other children. I must 
not let my children think that they are superior to any chil- 
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dren in the neighborhood or the division. I must also watch 
out for arguments between neighbors. I never intercede jn 
trouble of this sort. In handling a division you must read 
people’s minds. Some you must bully; some you are nice 
to; some you must buy; some you coax; some you threaten, 
and others you can make happy by taking them for a ride 
in your automobile.” 

I had a list of the names and addresses of the 367 as- 
sessed voters in Tony’s precinct, and I called the names of 
seven people listed there in order to find out if the precinct 
captain could tell me exactly where they lived. Tony gave 
the correct addresses for six, and one he missed by a single 
door. 

During one conversation with Tony I asked him to enu- 
merate the exact favors he had done for his constituents 
within the last twenty-four hours. Here are some of those 
he mentioned: 

“John R. needed a job. He wanted a letter of reference 
to the Sage Brush Oil Co. I wrote a letter on the stationery 
of the Philadelphia City Council and got Jimmie to sign it. 

“Candloror G. was in bad shape and wanted help from 
the Dodge committee.” (This committee is a charitable or- 
ganization for utterly destitute Philadelphians—people 
living on the disaster level.) “I sent a letter to the Dodge 
committee, urging them to provide foodstuffs for this per- 
son. 

“Pietro K. came to me in order to get some money for 
food. I sent a letter to the Dodge committee for help. 

“T sent for the automobile license for two people.” 

Tony told me also of various other services he had re- 
cently rendered. “A few nights ago,” he said, ‘fone of my 
people sent for me. I immediately went to the house from 
which the call came. A little girl let me in. She said, ‘My 
mother wants you. She is upstairs in bed.’ I hesitated and 
then I went up. There the mother was with a new baby. 
She told me that she had nothing and that the baby was 
dying of want. She wanted to know if I would bury the 
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haby if it died. I told her that I thought the city would. I 
went to see Jimmie at once. We sent a stiff letter to 
the Dodge committee. This committee replied that these 
people had been getting six dollars a week since December, 
and had received medical attention. They did not know 
about the baby, however. I mention this case particularly 
because people sometimes try to take advantage of the divi- 
sion leader, and get everything they can for nothing. 

“Last Sunday,” Tony continued, “I received no requests 
for food or things of that sort, but I was at the station house 
three times.”? Naturally, when a constituent of an organi- 
zation ward in particular is arrested for some minor crime 
or misdemeanor, his first thought is likely to be to get into 
touch with his ward committeeman, who will go to the 
station house, obtain a technical copy of the charge, take 
this to a friendly magistrate who will sign it for the com- 
mitteeman, provided the charge is not murder or some 
crime of equal seriousness. Then the leader will take the 
“copy” back to the station house where the man is in cus- 
tody, and secure his release, telling him when to appear for 
a hearing before the magistrate. Later, at the hearing, the 
committeeman will again intercede for his neighbor, and 
will probably secure a discharge, or, if there is some ob- 
stacle to prevent that, will at least arrange to soften the 
blow of the law. One need not spend a lifetime in any of 
the great American cities to understand why the majority 
of such individuals saved from a night in a cell, or from a 
prison sentence, would have a genial feeling towards the 
man who had effected the release! 

I asked Tony what the chief trouble at the station house 
had been on the Sunday he mentioned. “People go out in 
the edge of the city,” he said, “where there are open spaces. 
They think they are out in the country. One of my men 
was shooting birds on Forest Avenue! I had to get him 
out.” 

Shortly after Tony started in politics he made an agree- 
ment with two ward committeemen in adjacent precincts. 
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One was a resourceful Jewish lawyer and the other was 4 
genial, old-time politician in the sheriff’s office. These men 
help each other; if one cannot appear at a magistrate’. 
hearing or doesn’t know the right person in one of the 
courts or city departments, the other speaks for him. 

“Here,” Tony went on, “is a family of three Italians 
who never voted. The boy is a garage mechanic. One night 
he started to fix a car at the owner’s house, and had to take 
it to his garage. He was arrested on his way back. Police 
asked to see his license. He had none. His mother came to 
me. I said, ‘Why should I help you? You never vote. No, 
I won’t help you.’ Then the father came, and he gave me 
a hard luck story. I told him that I would not run around 
town to help him—he never did anything for me. Finally 
they both came. Then I told them that I would help. I got 
the boy out on a copy of the charge. The family said that 
they would always vote. They registered, and then came to 
me after registration. They looked as if they were in 
trouble. The man said, ‘My God, Tony, I don’t know what 
to do!’ ‘What’s the matter?’ I said. ‘We want to go to the 
country, and won’t be able to vote!’ he said. ‘Here now,’ | 
said, ‘that’s different. If you are going away, or if you are 
sick, that’s different. The only thing I don’t like is to have 
you here and not vote. But if you must go away, that’s all 
right. Ill be for you Just the same!’—and they went away 
feeling relieved. 

“Beno Cellani pays a $3.50 support order for a child 
that he thinks he’s not the father of. He wanted to fight 
the order. I took him to Martin’s office for free legal ad- 
vice. Martin advised him to go on since he had pleaded 
guilty. He pays now and feels all right about it. 

“My people that own homes must pay taxes, of course. 
I tell them when the taxes are due, and in many cases I de- 
liver the tax bills and try to get the people to pay in advance 
and save the three per cent the city gives those that pay 
their taxes before a certain date. 

“In summer I get a permit card every year to open a 
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fireplug. Fifty or sixty children come under it. There are 
few baths in my division. The permit is from Chief Jones 
of the Bureau of Water. It authorizes me to open the fire 
hydrants and equip them with sprinklers.” 

“Tony is cynical concerning gratitude in the human 
heart. “Some of my people are funny. I have done five or 
six favors for some of them, and then they will say, ‘What 
did you ever do for us?’ Even that saloon keeper that I 
saved from going to jail or paying a fine, said, ‘What did 
you ever do for me?’ You could do a hundred favors for a 
person and fail on the last one, and lose his support at elec- 
tion. Don Ward used to give each one of his party com- 
mitteemen $20 at Christmas time. Now that he has fallen, 
his friends have all run away from him. Gratitude! But 
the majority of people are not like that. The Italian people 
are most grateful of all. Sometimes they tip their hats to 
me as I pass them on the street-—the old men and all. They 
think I am someone big. They like to talk to me and to be 
seen in my company.” 

Although one of Tony’s chief duties is to keep people 
out of jail, occasionally he helps to put one in. Not long ago 
an American family of three women moved into his neigh- 
borhood. “Soon after they came,” said Tony, “I was told 
that there were a lot of goings on between the colored men 
and these white women. My people thought it wasn’t a 
nice thing on a small street like this where children were 
growing up. I didn’t pay much attention at first. But one 
night I sent for this white woman and she came in to see 
me and sat right there where the wife is, and I told her 
just what I had heard. I told her that this neighborhood 
wouldn’t stand for it. This woman was about twenty-five, 
I judge, and rather nice looking. I told her that if she 
didn’t watch herself her house would be raided. I thought 
it only fair to warn her. She finally said, ‘Well, I’m glad 
you are telling me. I'll see what I can do.’ Last Monday 
night a man came around and began to complain that we 
had to do something. ‘All right,’ I said, ‘you tell me when 
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they are there.’ About eleven o’clock he came back ang 
said, ‘You can get them now.’ I called the police captain— 
of course, he knows me—they came in a little red wagon 
with six or seven officers. Some went to the front, some 
went around to the back, and one raps on the door. Sure 
enough, a woman pops her head out the window and says, 
‘What do you want?’ ‘We want to search the house,’ he 
said. ‘All right, we’ll be down in a minute.’ Then they 
heard a lot of running down stairs, for being a small house 
like this, for instance, you can hear everything. And sure 
enough the white woman came out the front to see what 
they wanted and at the same time the colored men were 
going out the back with their pants and shoes in their 
hands. They were all arrested and taken to the police sta- 
tion. There were four colored men and four white women, 
all put in the same patrol wagon and taken to 17th and X 
street. The extra woman was an Italian and married. She 
began to cry, ‘My husband will kill me!’ and all that. This 
woman was about thirty—a sort of stout, chunky woman. 
About eleven-thirty I got the first call from this fellow in 
the station house. I had always taken care of him before. 
He was always a nice fellow until these white women 
moved in. I always tried to get him work and little odd 
jobs—things like that. The ’phone rang and he said, ‘Is 
Mr. Tony there?’ I said, ‘What do you want?? ‘Tell him 
Tom W. wants him.’ ‘Well, Tony is not at home, and you 
won’t get him till morning.’ ‘Well, you see if you can get 
in touch with him and let him know about me.’ I said, ‘All 
right.’ The next morning about seven, the ’phone rang. | 
had her”—he nodded at his wife—“answer it. She said, 
‘He will be at the magistrate’s hearing.’ He said, ‘Are you 
sure?’ So I went down to the station house and this colored 
fellow expected me to intercede for him, but instead I got 
ahold of the magistrate and told him I wanted those people 
to get the limit. The judge gave them three months each 
in the house of correction. And now I just got this letter 
from this colored fellow to try to help him: 
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Tony Nicollo 

“ain Street, Philadelphia 

Tony, I am in the house of correction. I got three months. I 
was caught in a raid and please try to get me a special discharge 
as soon as possible as I am expecting my wife to come out of the 
hospital in about a week or so and I won’t be home to take care of 
her and let me know at once what you can do for me, Tony. Will 
you tell Mary Smith to take care of my house and take the dog 
out of the cellar and tell Mary to go to 845 S. Street and get the 
door key for the house and tell Mary to look in my coat pocket 
and get the hospital visiting card and go to the hospital to see 
Sue on visiting day for me and write me and let me know how 
she is getting along at once. Tony, do what you can for me at 


once, please. Y 
ours, 


Tom WasHINGToN, #55” 


Tony’s people appreciate him so much that they like to 
stay near him. “What are the boundaries of your division, 
Tony!” asked one voter. “I want to move, but I want to 
stay in your precinct.”? One woman told him that her hus- 


band wouldn’t get out of Tony’s precinct even though she 
had wanted to move for two years to a better house. 
Theoretically ward committeemen receive no pay, but 
they have a job at City Hall, the duties of which are not too 
exacting, or they have some business or other connection 
that is helped by their activity in party politics. However, 
it is beyond their powers always to deny themselves in the 
service of the party. Many leaders accept silver and gold 
for the more valuable of their services, but not Tony. To 
him all service is done for the vote, yet some of his grate- 
ful constituents will not be content with giving merely the 
vote. Every now and then he receives a chicken from a 
person whom he has befriended, or a clock, or a finely 
tailored suit. And each year he is given, all told, more than 
a barrel of wine. But the wine of life to Tony (he does not 
drink) is to walk down the mean, narrow street on which 
he lives and speak to the people sitting on the doorsteps. 
No king ever surveyed his realm with greater satisfaction. 
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ARNOLD’S POETIC PLANS 
By CHAUNCEY BREWSTER TINKER 


ARLY in the year 1849, Matthew Arnold, aged 
twenty-six, author of a thin volume of verse about 
to issue from the press, set down his poetic plans 
for the new year in a series of hasty notes written 

with a lead pencil and intended, of course, for no eyes ex- 
cept his own. Poetry was the dominant interest of his life, 
and discussion of its function and of the poet’s office in the 
modern world may be said to form the staple of his letters 
to Arthur Hugh Clough written at this period. The young 
men had fallen on no heroic age; the unifying of one’s char- 
acter they held to be more difficult than ever before in the 
world’s history. 

“My dearest Clough,” wrote Arnold, “these are damned 
times—everything is against one—the height to which 
knowledge is come, the spread of luxury, our physical ener- 
vation, the absence of great natures, the unavoidable con- 
tact with millions of small ones, newspapers, cities, light 
profligate friends, moral desperadoes like Carlyle, our own 
selves, and the sickening consciousness of our difficulties.” 

It is the world, with its multitudinous confusion and 
anarchy, which defeats the poet in his task of attaining unity 
of purpose and clarity of vision. Only a few heroic souls 
have triumphed over the world: Homer, Epictetus, Shake- 
speare, and Sophocles. Of this last Arnold had written, when 
hardly past the period of his first youth, that line which has 
remained as famous as any that he ever produced, 


Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 


The defect in modern poets is really a moral defect, as he 
was later to assert in many a famous passage. It is, at bot- 
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tom, a lack of spiritual earnestness which has prevented 
poets from attaining not only wisdom but that higher stage 
of inspiration which is vision of the unity of life. 

There was much interest at the time in Keats, owing 
to the publication, in the preceding year, of Monckton 
Milnes’s edition of the “Life and Letters of Keats.” To this 
Clough had called his friend’s attention. Arnold’s response, 
though characteristic, is hardly what might have been ex- 
pected: 

“What a brute you were to tell me to read Keats’ Letters. 
However, it is over now: and reflexion resumes her power 
over agitation. 

“What harm he has done in English Poetry. As Browning 
isa man with a moderate gift passionately desiring move- 
ment and fulness, and obtaining but a confused multitudi- 
nousness, so Keats with a very high gift, is yet also consumed 
with this desire: and cannot produce the truly living and 
moving, as his conscience keeps telling him. They will not 
be patient neither understand that they must begin with an 
Idea of the world in order not to be prevailed over by the 
world’s multitudinousness.” 

Without pausing to consider the appropriateness of this 
dictum to the poetry of Keats and of Browning, I here as- 
sert only that, in conjunction with what has been said be- 
fore, it forms an ideal background against which to project 
Matthew Arnold’s poetic plans at the age of twenty-six. An 
idea of life as a whole is indispensable if one’s poetry is not 
to be overwhelmed by the anarchy of the world and sink 
into a mere series of “isolated ideas.” If the poet can achieve 
such a conception, “all other things”—I quote once more 
from the same letter—“shall (perhaps) be added unto 
him.” 

The list of poems to be composed in this year comprises 
thirteen titles or catch-phrases serving as titles, one of which 
is to consist of a sequence of five sonnets. The list is at points 
exceedingly difficult to read, especially as certain of the titles 
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represent plans never to be realized. Such are “Kantive ang 
the Net-Driers” and “The Béte Northern Invaders turne; 
back by the Iron-Shoe Trick.” The significance of these ep. 
tirely eludes me. But most of the rest, though obscure, are 
not beyond all conjecture, and have an importance to the 
critic of Arnold’s poetry which even a hasty survey should 
reveal. All are related to our poet’s attempt to see life 
steadily and see it whole. Of these I select seven for analysis 
in the present essay. They occur in the following order, ani 
I shall number them for convenience of reference: 

(1) Empedocles—refusal of limitation by the religious 

sentiment. 

(2) Eugenia—refusal of do. by the sentiment of love 
glorious. 

(3) To Antonia—a system of the Universe. 

(4) To Meta—the cloister & life liveable. 

(5) Thun & vividness of sight and memory compared: 
sight would be less precious if memory could equally 
realize for us. 

(6) Shelley—Spezzia . . . ah, an eternal grief. The 
Alexandrian pessimism. 

(7) The first mesmerist. 





The first of these plans was realized, and the reference 
to it is therefore easily understood. Empedocles is the man 
who refuses to permit the clarity and wideness of his vision 
of life to be obscured or narrowed by religious sentiment. 
“Empedocles on Etna,” published in 18 §2, is a specimen of 
what, according to the theories of the youthful author, 
poetry should be. It presents a “systern of the Universe,” 
uttered by a man who has risen above the multitudinousness 
of the world, and who, as a solitary, has come to see life 
steadily and as a whole. The fact that Arnold was never at 
all satisfied with the poem, and, indeed, suppressed it, does 
not invalidate it as example of his poetic theory and aim. 
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But if a poet has set forth “a system of the Universe” in 
a lyric drama like “Empedocles,” he will find it very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to set forth a second system of the 
Universe—say, in a poem addressed to one called Antonia— 
however varied be the form from the one adopted before. 
It is therefore not surprising to find that the third title in 
the list never came to birth at all, and that “Antonia” not 
only cannot be identified, but has not even left her name em- 
bedded in other poems. 

This, however, is not true of Eugenia, who, in the second 
title on our list, was, apparently, to receive the reflections of 
the poet upon the limiting and obscuring of a vision of 
life by the sentiment of love, even though that love be 
“glorious,” or, in the popular phrase, a grande passion. 
Eugenia was to embody for the poet that most splendid of 
the temptations that come to the brooding solitary—to find 
in the love and service of woman an answer to the insoluble 
mystery of life. Solvitur non ambulando sed amando. But 
may not this too be limitation? Does it not merely put the 
problem by, and thus restrict the scope of the poet’s vision! 
Such limitation, through surrender to sentiment, may be, 
like the love of God (or religious sentiment), something 
that the heroic soul will refuse. 

We shall never know the kind of woman that Arnold 
would have created for us in Eugenia; but it may be pretty 
confidently asserted that she would have symbolized the 
philosopher’s abiding temptation—and that temptation was 
to Arnold the World, rather than the Flesh or the Devil. 
The children of the second birth are, as our poet elsewhere 
asserts, those whom “the world” could not tame. We are not 
to forget the influence upon Arnold of the thirty-fourth 
letter of “Obermann,” which is partly concerned with the 
love affair set forth in Voltaire’s “Mahomet.” It is far too 
long a passage to quote, but I cannot omit the following 
sentences as summarizing what I am saying: “Je crois sentir 
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ce que peut l’amour; mais un homme qui gouverne n’est pa; 
a lui. L’amour entraine a des erreurs, a des illusions, 4 de 


fautes.” 
The aids to noble life are all within. 


Nothing much came of the poet’s conception of Eugenia, 
She is addressed in one of his most popular lyrics, “Philo. 
mela,” where she is bidden to come to the window and listen 
to the nightingale; and in the “Horatian Echo,” a very 
early poem, probably earlier than the list now under discus- 
sion, she is named as a poet’s mistress. But there is never any 
definite rejection of her as the symbol of a “love glorious.” 
That renunciation was supplied in another way. The theme, 
as we all know, is sung in a series of poems addressed not to 
her but to Marguerite. The burden of these is the spiritual 
isolation which must ever separate two souls who are re- 
spectively involved; the woman in the gay, romantic life of 
Paris and of Switzerland, the man in the austere service of 
Truth, that pale, cold star to the contemplation of which he 
had been pointed by his early teachers. This is, indeed, the 
renunciation of a “love glorious.” The day will come when 
that love will be envisaged with the rest of his tumultuous 
existence, and will be unified. In his poem entitled “Part- 
ing,” he addresses Marguerite in these words: 


Go then!—till time and fate impress 
This truth on thee be mine nomore.. . 
Yet we shall one day gain, life past, 
Clear prospect o’er our being’s whole; 
Shall see ourselves, and learn at last 

Our true affinities of soul. 


Thus the Marguerite poems are linked with the central 
strand of Arnold’s early work. They reveal that “one pas- 
sion, one aim,”’ which, as we have seen, he believed must 
dominate a true poet. Nor is this linking of the Marguerite 
series to the whole body of his work unprovided for in the 
list already mentioned. The fifth title in the list is “Thun,” 
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in which the poet proposes to draw a comparison between 
the vividness of sight and that of memory. Now, Thun is 
the Swiss town associated with Marguerite, as may be seen 
from the letters written to Clough from that place on Sep- 
tember 29, 1848, and September 23, 1849. During his 
visits to Switzerland, particularly during the latter, the 
poet’s passion for Marguerite was so intensified that she 
drove the shadowy Eugenia—probably a mere figment of 
the imagination—entirely out of mind. Eugenia went the 
way of Antonia, and was absorbed into a more ardent being. 
The only wonder is that the poems known as “The Horatian 
Echo” and “Philomela” were not also fused and absorbed 
into the Marguerite series. 

Be this as it may, it is the series “Switzerland” (first given 
that title in the volume of 1853) which illustrates the “re- 
fusal of limitation by the sentiment of love glorious,” and so 
fulfils the promise of the list. 

There is yet another means of triumphing over life and 
attaining to self-knowledge and full breadth of vision. It is 
by retirement to a cloister. Even if one cannot carry thither 
the faith which alone can be the heart of a religious en- 
closure, is it not conceivable that the questing soul may find 
there the peace which should enable him to win self-knowl- 
edge and a “clear prospect o’er our being’s whole”? The 
English Church was on the eve of a great revival of the re- 
ligious life, and the matter was much in the public mind. 
Would life in a monastery be “liveable”? It was the poet’s 
plan to embody his reflections on this matter in a poem to be 
addressed to one Meta, who by a kind of poetic license, was 
to accompany him in his visit to a cloister. There the two 
of them were to witness a procession of monks, one of whom 
was to detach himself from the group, and to be drawn into 
conversation by the visitors. This poem was actually begun 
by Arnold. Five stanzas of it, forty lines in all, survive. Like 
much else in the Arnold manuscripts preserved at Yale, it 
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I is but a first draft; and there is evidence that it was neve; 


He \ copied and revised, but left a fragment. 

} Calm’d by bitter disabusings 

‘= Of all thirst of earthly things, 

f Ah! they walk in starry musings 

3 Like stone-sculptured, antique kings, 
“ae Slowly, past the open spaces 

i ul Of their cloister, see, they glide— 
te Tears have washed their austere faces— 





Neither hate have they—nor fear—nor pride. 


See, one figure quits the mazes 

Of the dusk slow-moving band, 

This way moves, & pauses, gazing 

On the sweet and moon-bath’d land: 
Softly gleam the far blue mountains— 
Dark the valley sleeps in shade 

Calm the murmur of the fountain 
Sinks and rises thro: this cool arcade. 


Here where life and all things living 
Awe-struck fain would cease to be, 
Meta, with a vague inquiring 

Your sweet eyes are turned on me: 
“Where,” you whisper, “‘is assurance 
Of a spirit softly clear 

Of calm wishes, mild endurance— 
All the heart enjoins, but only here?” 


Spare me, Meta! Question rather 
That lone gazer leaning near— 
Touch his robe & say—‘‘My father, 
Tell me, is it quiet here? 

Say, my father, does the tired 

Restless heart, in this retreat 

Learn to know what it desired, 
Knowing, clasp it, and securely beat?” 


At your voice he rises slowly 

From the pillar where he leans— 

In your gentle melancholy 

All your spirit’s history gleans: 

Scans those parted lips, that purely 
Pleading gaze—that forehead clear— 
Signs the cross and answers, “Surely 

You say true my daughter, peace is here.” 
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It is not difficult to account for Arnold’s failure to com- 
plete this poem. The attraction of the cloister was, with him, 
quite transitory, and indeed sentimental. There is something 
of Gothic romance and of Italian opera in it. Arnold knew 
nothing of monasteries at first hand; and the glimpse that 
he gives us here is like no cloister that ever was or ever will 
be, save in the pages of fiction. 

The situation which Arnold chose for his poem was no 
doubt suggested to him by Sénancour, who in the twenty- 
first letter of “Obermann” describes his youthful dream of 
retirement to the solitude of the Dauphiné, where, hard by 
a cloister, which he later came to identify with the Grande 
Chartreuse, he and the woman of his dreams were to make 
their home. 

Not long after his attempt to begin “To Meta: the 
Cloister and Life Liveable,”” Matthew Arnold, in company 
with his bride, visited the actual Chartreuse; and there the 
theme of the cloistered life was once more to possess his 
creative imagination and this time to issue into life as one of 
the most popular of his elegies, “Stanzas from the Grande 
Chartreuse.” The visit occurred on Sunday, September 7, 
1851. Despite the fact that the poet was on his wedding 
journey, he felt at once the old kinship of spirit with the 
cowled figures about him. From his meditations all mention 
of Meta is, perhaps judiciously, omitted. Meta had never 
really come to life at all, and as there was none to lament her 
disappearance, she was permitted to go the way of Antonia. 
What survives is the poet’s abiding passion for self-knowl- 
edge and self-possession: 

Oh hide me in your gloom profound, 

Ye solemn seats of holy pain! 

Take me, cowl’d forms, and fence me round 
Till I possess my soul again; 

Till free my thoughts before me roll, 

Not chafed by hourly false control! 


This, however, is but a passing mood; life in the cloister 
is, for the poet, woz “liveable.”’ Before long he is dedicating 
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himself anew to the spirit of his early masters who showed 
him the high white star of truth. But he has learned some. 
thing there nevertheless. In the calm of the cloister, amon 
the cowled figures, the “last of the people who believe,” h, 
feels the futility of all the modern romantic figures whom he 
has loved, the kings of modern thought, Goethe, Byron, ang 
his own beloved Obermann. And with these he includes the 
name of Shelley: 


What boots it, Shelley, that the breeze 
Carried thy lovely wail away, 

Musical through Italian trees 

Which fringe thy soft blue Spezzian bay? 


It would seem that this reference in the “Grande Char- 
treuse” is all that remains of the plan for writing a poem on 
“Shelley and the Alexandrian pessimism” (the sixth title 
in our list). “Shelley, Spezzia, and the grief”—all are here, 
though the Alexandrians have given way to the dumb “kings 
of modern thought.” The words “Ah, an eternal grief” 
may have been the first hints for an opening line in the pro- 
jected lyric; but the poem itself was to be condensed into six 
lines and assume its place in a larger scheme with which it 
had originally no connection. Such blending of materials, 
originally conceived by the poet as independent things, is, of 
course, the commonplace of poetic composition. 

But there is yet another way in which man may seek to 
fathom the problem of his being—by recourse to the her- 
metic arts. Unbridled rationalism will bring him to the 
verge of the crater upon Mount Etna; extreme religious 
sentiment may enclose him within Carthusian walls; the 
love of woman will, in some degree at least, cause him to go 
over to the world. Is there no other way? Can we not have 
the mysticism of religion without the freezing atmosphere 
of rationalism? What of magic, black art, clairvoyance, 
thought transference—call it what you will? May there 
not be something for the modern world that was undreamed 
of in Greek philosophy? May we not hope to discover some- 
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thing about the hidden relations of spirit to human spirit, 
and thus fathom the nature of man? There is mesmerism, 
for example, which had interested Western Europe for more 
than half a century, and which was very much alive in the 
England of the Forties. Of Doctor Friedrich Anton Mes- 
mer and his theory of animal magnetism, I suppose Mat- 
thew Arnold to have known but little at first hand; but the 
public interest was acute. In June, 1844, Harriet Martineau 
received her first mesmeric treatment. Her relief was im- 
mediate, and her complete recovery from an obscure disease 
was not delayed. Before the year was out, she printed a series 
of five articles on the subject in “The Athenaeum,” which 
were afterwards republished as “Letters on Mesmerism” 
(1845). Elizabeth Barrett wished that she could disbelieve 
in the power, but dared not. In 1846, Mrs. Arnold, the 
mother of the poet, was “almost a convert.” 

Now, to Arnold all this must inevitably have suggested 
a figure whom he had recently encountered in Glanvill’s 
“Vanity of Dogmatising,” a book which he had purchased 
in 1844, and which he was still reading in October, 1845. 
There he found the story of an Oxford lad who had mas- 
tered the art of clairvoyance, had become a kind of practi- 
tioner, and proposed to give the world the benefit of his dis- 
coveries. He had learned to read the thoughts of men, to rule 
the working of their brains, so that he could bind them to 
such thoughts as he chose to inspire in them. To Arnold such 
a person was a mesmerist, as years later he would have been, 
to another reader, a hypnotist. 

The seventh title on the list of projected poems is “The 
First Mesmerist.”” For were there not mesmerists before Dr. 
Mesmer? In “The Vanity of Dogmatising” he had read this 
account of clairvoyance: 

“The Scholar-Gypsy . . . told them that the people he 
went with were not such Impostours as they were taken for, 
but that they had a traditional kind of learning among them, 
and could do wonders by the power of Imagination, and that 
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himself had learnt much of their Art, and improved it fy;. 
ther then themselves could. And to evince the truth of wha 
he told them, he said, he’d remove into another room, leay- 
ing them to discourse together; and upon his return tell them 
the sum of what they had talked of: which accordingly he 
perform’d, giving them a full account of what had pass’ 
between them in his absence. The Scholars being amas’d at 
so unexpected a discovery, earnestly desir’d him to unriddle 
the mystery. In which he gave them satisfaction, by telling 
them, that what he did was by the power of Imagination, 
his Phancy binding theirs; and that himself had dictated to 
them the discourse, they held together, while he was from 
them: That there were warrantable wayes of heightening 
the Imagination to that pitch, as to bind anothers; and that 
when he had compass’d the whole secret, some parts of 
which he said he was yet ignorant of, he intended to leave 
their company, and give the world an account of what he 
had learned.” 

Here once more the poet had caught up a theme which 
developed under his hand into something very different 
from that which he at first intended. The subject was not, 
and could never be, congenial to him. He was not really 
taken in by Miss Harriet Martineau; he was not a convert 
to mesmerism; he did not really believe that the minds of 
men could be governed by the new animal magnetism. And 
so, when he next pencilled a list of poems to be composed 
(1851) the title “The First Mesmerist” is altered to “The 
Wandering Mesmerist.” The change of adjective is signifi- 
cant. A new interest is supplanting the original one in the 
poet’s mind: the mesmerist is shifting into a wanderer. He 
is slowly becoming that solitary figure of Arnold’s imagina- 
tion, the heroic inquirer who alone may hope in time to see 
life steadily and see it whole. By 1853, four years after the 
construction of his list, that figure had become the Scholar 
Gipsy whom we know. But even then the title was not ap- 
propriate. For the wanderer is no longer a scholar, no longer 
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4 mesmerist, and no longer, in any proper sense, a gipsy. He 
is still touched with mystery, for in his ardor to know the 
truth he has fled from the fever of life as it is in cities or 
even in the haunts of the gipsies. He is Empedocles on the 
slopes of Etna, Obermann on the slopes of the Alps, Arthur 
Hugh Clough among the Cumner Hills above Oxford. He 
is wholly unconcerned with binding the thoughts of men; 
he has nothing more to learn from the market place, the 
university, or the cloister. He has one aim, one business, one 
desire—to know and possess his own soul, and at last to know 
its destiny. 

Thus the consideration of Arnold’s list of proposed poems 
must end, like “The Scholar Gipsy,” with a certain wistful- 
ness, which is never absent from Arnold’s poetry; for 
neither Empedocles nor Obermann nor Arnold himself ever 
quite unriddles for us the mystery of self-knowledge. What, 
precisely, is self-knowledge? When all is done, when the 
great sacrifice has been made and we have fled from the 
cheerful haunts of men to the slopes of Etna or the Dau- 


phiné or the Cumner Hills, we shall find that the great re- 
demptive work is not yet complete, but that we, like Mat- 
thew Arnold and his solitary wanderer, are waiting for the 
spark from heaven to fall. 
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TOM RIVERS 
By CAROLINE GORDON 





HAVE never been able to understand it though | 
ante think about it a great deal, less and less, of course, as 
aie the years go by and his name is not often mentioned, 

nn | Still, in a large family connection such as ours every 
member, no matter how remotely related or how unim- 
portant, has his place and a sort of record in memory. Even 
now when the kin who live at a distance come visiting as 
they still do in the summer, come to this old place and sit 
Rae with me under the same sugar tree we sat under when I was 
Basi: a boy, we get to talking of other days and of people we 
i‘ ie knew when we were young, many of them dead now or 
gone to places so far away that they seem dead. 

The people who come oftenest to this place in the 
summer are my first cousin, Richard Allard, and his wife. 
Richard’s wife is our third cousin, Emily Crenfew. She 
visited here a good deal when she was a girl and even stayed 
here one whole year when Professor Maury had his school 
in the office. So we are able to recall the old times together. 
They stay usually two days and a night, but there is a 
subtler cycle by which the visit might be measured. 

We sit here under the trees all afternoon and talk, one 
i | remembering this thing and one that, until we have called 
| to mind almost everybody who figured in that early life of 
it ours: Cousin Owen, who walked from house to house, 
carrying his teeth in a basket; Cousin Ella, who was forced 
to play cards all her younger days to entertain the old folks, 
and so bore three sons who were gamblers; Cousin Henry 
Hord, who was deafened by cannonading in the Civil War 
and lost all his property by ill-advised investments and had 
to live with any of the kin who would put up with him. 
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We talk about cousins like these for a while, but we go 
on finally to people we knew more intimately, people whose 
characters have left us, even after all these years, something 
to wonder about. We speculate on how and when Robert 
Allard began taking morphine, and what induced Maggie 
McLean to turn Jim Crenfew down for a nincompoop 
like Edward Brewer. Somebody has seen the notice of 
Maggie’s death in a New Orleans paper. We think of it, 
but we cannot take it in. We see her as she was when she 
first came to Merry Mont to visit, a frail, high-spirited 
girl, who made us all indignant with her outrageous treat- 
ment of Jim Crenfew. We talk on like that until we have 
called to mind almost all the people who ever came here in 
the old days. We hold them in our minds until they seem to 
live again. I look up through the branches of the sugar tree 
to where a light burns dimly in one of the upstairs rooms. 
Girls might be dressing there for a party. At any moment, 
I may hear the rumbling, explosive laugh of Jim Crenfew. 

At such a time, none of us three will stop talking. We 
keep up the illusion, with a name here, a name there. Seek- 
ing to make the scene more complete, we cast about on the 
fringes of our enormous family connection. What ever be- 
came of this cousin, or how was that person connected? It 
is then that Tom Rivers’s name will be mentioned. Infre- 
quently, I say. One or two summers will go by, and I may 
not hear his name. And then it will be spoken, and I have 
always that start, half pleasure, half pride, and I realize 
that no matter whether I hear his name or not he is never 
out of my memory. 

There is a curious thing I have observed. If you sit day 
after day, summer after summer, in a chair under the same 
tree, you will notice how the light falls under and through 
the boughs to strike always in the same pattern. You notice 
how it falls that way year after year, changing only with 
the seasons, and you think how you might go away and 
suffer death or torture by fire or flood, and the light always 
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at the same hour in that season will be creeping around th, 
bole of that beech tree. 

It is like that with me when I think about Tom River 
I cannot understand how it was that he disappeared, leaving 
nowhere any trace of his going. I sit here in the late after. 
noon, and the long lances of shadow start from the garden 
fence and move slowly on, past the big sugar tree and past 
the beech tree, to halt for a moment at the little sugar tree 
that stands not fifty yards from my chair. When they haye 
moved past, I see that the hunched, dark shadow that 
seemed to me a rooster standing with his back to the western 
light is really only a clump of dog fennel. I see it happen 
like that almost every afternoon, and with it comes always 
a fresh wonder at the restless, hurried movements of hu- 
man beings. The light can fall like that evening after 
evening on some tree or flower, and yet a man that one has 
known intimately can vanish, as we always say of Tom 
Rivers, off the face of the earth. 

Emily told me something the other night that I never 
knew before. She said that Tom Rivers came to this place 
once as a boy. The summer I was in St. Louis, old Cousin 
Trump drove over from Paducah with the two boys, Tom 
and Horace. Emily says Tom was her first sweetheart. Old 
Cousin Trump picked out a little cousin for each of the 
boys, Emily for Tom, who was then ten years old, and 
Emily’s sister, Lida, for twelve-year-old Horace. 

“1 had Tom’s picture somewhere for a long time,” 
Emily says. “Cousin Trump made him give it to me.” She 
leans back in the lounge chair that is placed between our 
two chairs. Her white skirt is dappled with the feathery 
shadow of the cinnamon vine that grows on the garden 
fence. I watch the minute, interlacing shadows waver 
across her lap, and tell myself that Tom Rivers has set foot 
on this ground, has walked about out there under the trees. 

“He was ashamed of the picture,” Emily says, “because 
he was so young when it was taken. He couldn’t have been 
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more than seven. And he wore his hair roached on top of 
his head. Horace was better looking.” 

[ smile, seeing an infantile Tom with roached hair. In 
kilts probably, as the fashion was in those days. The breeze 
from the garden lifts the clumps of cinnamon vine so that 
they sway forward on their gnarled stems. The shadows 
fall across Emily’s skirt, as thick as the trunks of small trees. 
I see our tent with the thin trunks of the little locust trees 
striking across it, and hear Tom’s voice ringing out in 
“Way up on Clinch Mountain.” Or that other song he sang 
so much: 

Hurry up, pretty little gal, 
Hurry up, Liza Jane, 


Hurry up, poor little gal, 
SHE died on the train. 


I first saw Tom Rivers when I was eighteen years old— 
the spring I landed in Cisco. I came there from Fort 
Worth, where I had been spending the winter with an 
uncle. I went west in the first place because I wanted to see 
life, see life and ride horses. The folks thought it was all 
right because I was going to visit some of the kin. They 
were stronger on kinship in those days than they are now. 
If you had kin in a place, you went there and stayed as long 
as you wanted to. I liked my cousins all right, but I didn’t 
much like the way they lived. Uncle Robert was a town 
man— in that little place he was already taking on the airs 
of a banker, wearing a boiled shirt every day and going 
without boots even when the mud was ankle deep at the 
crossings. And he didn’t much like for me to hang around 
the livery stable. 

After he spoke to me about that several times, I got rest- 
less. I told him I thought I would go on to Cisco and stay a 
while. He thought that was all right, said we had a cousin 
there I could stay with. Rivers his name was, Tom Rivers. 
I didn’t much like the idea of getting tied up with more 
cousins. Still I thought he was a young fellow and prob- 
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ably wouldn’t pay much attention to me. And anything was 
better than Uncle Robert. 

I landed at Cisco at three o’clock in the afternoon. I got 
off the train, and at first I didn’t know which way to turn, 
There didn’t seem to be anything to go to. Then I saw, off 
under some chinaberry trees, the little cluster of buildings 
that were Cisco’s main street, half a dozen frame house; 
and, a stone’s throw away from them, a larger building 
that might have been a barn or a stable. I picked my tele- 
scope up and stepped into the yellow shack of a depot. 

There was a stove in there, I remember, and a table and 
some chairs and, behind a barred window, the telegraph 
apparatus. The three men lounging in the split-bottomed 
chairs eyed me incuriously. I picked the operator out by his 
pasty face, but it was to one of the other men I spoke, “You 
know a man here named Tom Rivers? ” 

Nobody said anything for a moment. The man I ad- 
dressed had sweeping blond moustaches, almost white they 
were against his brick-red face. While I was looking at him 
they moved twice, convulsively. Abrupt, nervous laughter 
had broken from one of the other men before he spoke, 
straightening himself up in his chair as if by the movement 
he could delay speech. “Yeah,” he said, “I know him.” 

The man who had not laughed spoke quickly. “He 
works at Burnham’s livery stable. Probably up there now.” 

I explained that I was a cousin of Rivers, from Ken- 
tucky, and that I wanted a job, riding or driving or most 
anything else. “Well, Rivers can get you a job,” they said. 

They took me to the door and pointed out the livery 
stable. “If Rivers ain’t there,” they said, ‘ask for Riggin, 
Billy Riggin. He’ll know where to find him.” 

The runway of the stable was dark and cool after the 
glare. I stepped inside, into the familiar odors of horse- 
flesh and sweat and grain. There was nobody in sight ex- 
cept a man who stood with his back to me, fooling with 
some whips that were stuck in a rack on the wall. I set my 
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telescope down and mopped my face. The man at the rack 
had turned around and was coming towards me. I saw his 
eyes, sparkling gray under light brows, and I knew he was 
the man I was looking for. 

He was not tall, but he was broad-shouldered. You knew 
that the legs under his faded jeans pants were muscular, 
but they were a bit bowed, from much riding. I thought 
of Tom Faggus. I cannot at this date recall exactly how 
that celebrated highwayman looked, yet I can see him al- 
ways walking on his bandy legs across that lawn towards 
the waiting boy. And in the distance the strawberry mare, 
Winnie. So when I think of Tom Rivers a horse is always 
waiting somewhere for him, Hoxie, the pinto, or the beau- 
tiful gray mare that he called Barbara. He will be swing- 
ing off his horse, and as his body makes an arc in the air I 
notice that the shoulders are disproportionately broad and 
that his legs are regrettably bowed. But the first thing I 
noticed about him was his eyes, a sparkling gray, set under 
brows that were so tair they looked white. 

In those days in the West, you shook hands with a 
stranger when you greeted him. He saw that I was wait- 
ing to speak to him, and he had already put out his hand 
before I spoke. 

I think I was stammering, and I called him “Cousin” 
before I thought. “Cousin Tom,” I said, “I’m Lew Al- 
lard. Ben Allard’s son.” 

He was smiling. “Cousin Ben at Merry Mont,” he said, 
and I realized he knew that in my father’s generation there 
was another Ben Allard, in Louisville. 

He took me over to the boarding house where he lived. 
The next day he got me a job, driving for Ed Burnham 
who owned the livery stable. My job was to take the drum- 
mers out on the trips they made from town to town. For 
these trips we used what we called a hack—a light spring 
wagon it was, really, with an oilcloth top fastened over 
hoops. These trips sometimes took as much as six weeks. 
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The first one I made was only a day’s trip, however, out tp 
a ranch about thirty miles from Cisco. It was good ang 
dark when I got back to the livery stable that night. Tom 
was still there. He had finished his work and was feeding 
his own horse, Hoxie. 

He came and sat on a box in the runway while I fed my 
team. Then we went over to his boarding house. The table 
was cleared, but Mrs. Riggin’s oldest daughter had kept 
a plate for me in the warmer. I thought she was a little 
smitten with Tom, but he didn’t seem to pay much atten. 
tion to her except to tease her about some cowboy that he 
pretended she was in love with. I found out afterwards that 
he had a little Mexican girl in one of the houses across the 
tracks. 

After I had eaten supper, we walked down the street to 
one of the two saloons. There were a lot of loungers around 
the bar, and in the back room a big poker game was going 
on. I remember that I felt a little proud to be accepted as an 
equal by Tom, who must have been twenty-two or three 
to my eighteen. We sat down a few feet away from the 
poker game. I noticed that every man looked up from his 
cards long enough to give Tom some sort of greeting. ] 
thought, innocently, that it was because he had lived in 
that part of Texas long enough to know everybody. But 
I have seen that same thing happen in towns where he was 
comparatively a stranger. I have seen him walk into a sa- 
loon or gambling place, and every man in the room would 
give some sort of recognition of his presence. It might be 
no more than a glance or a quick batting of an eyelash, but 
there was always some sign that they knew he was there. 

In the old West a man’s appearance—and I mean by 
that the impression he made on a stranger—counted for a 
great deal. Men moved about, from ranch to ranch, town 
to town. Contacts were casual and quickly established. 
When you hit a new place, people were likely to take you 
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at your valuation of yourself—if you were able to back up 
that valuation. You knew when you first laid eyes on Tom 
Rivers that there was some quality about him that set him 
apart from other men. He was fearless—utterly fearless. 
Not many men are. 

It was evident in Tom’s walk, a quick, impatient stride. 
He seemed always just to have got off a horse, not to have 
time, really, for walking. It was apparent to me also in his 
eyes. They were a changeable gray, mobile and so full of 
light that the eye at times looked liquid. I have never seen 
such eyes except in one other human being, an old lady 
back in Kentucky, Cousin Lucy Llewellyn. Crenfew eyes 
they are, really, not Llewellyn or Rivers. 

I recognized this particular kind of fearlessness in Tom 
Rivers from the first. After I had been in Cisco a while, I 
realized that it was generally acknowledged. Tom was not 
quarrelsome. I think a kind of moral compunction would 
have prevented him from entering a quarrel too easily. It 
was as if he knew that his fearlessness gave him an advan- 
tage over other men. When he did go into action, he had a 
peculiar short, excited laugh. There was something exult- 
ant in it, as if he had been waiting a long time for this 
very thing, and virtue had at last been rewarded. I don’t 
believe any man who ever heard that laugh could forget 
it. The man whom I had accosted at the depot that first day 
had had to hear it before he realized what sort of a fellow 
Tom was. He had gone at Tom with a pitchfork. ‘Tom had 
lifted him up and had thrown him over a watering trough. 
I saw the man frequently after that, in Tom’s company, 
and I never noticed any signs of enmity between them, but 
I knew that my question and his slow answer were repeated 
hilariously for weeks all over town. 

There were not more than five hundred people in Cisco 
then. There were very few girls to go to see as you went to 
see girls in Kentucky, but there were two fancy houses in 
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town, Chita’s and the place across the tracks run by , 
woman named Annie. If the boys who worked at the livery 
stable didn’t go to Chita’s or Annie’s, they went to one o; 
the two saloons, Maudrey’s or the one we called simply 
the “other place” because it changed hands so often. 

There were some pretty stiff games in the back room 
there at Maudrey’s. A lot of professionals drifted in and 
out of Cisco that winter, not sharpers, exactly, but men 
who came to town, rented a room, slept all day and came 
out at night only to play poker. They had the cool manner, 
the glazed surface of the expert. Years afterwards | 
learned the way they worked. They would go to the vari- 
ous drugstores, buy up every pack of cards in town and 
spend a day marking them. Then they would take the card; 
back to the druggist, pretending that they had found some 
imperfection in them. The druggist would examine them 
and failing to find the imperfection would protest. There 
would be high words. It would end with the gambler’s 
throwing all the packs of cards on the counter and stalking 
out of the place. Nine times out of ten the druggist would 
put the cards back in his stock, from which they would get 
into circulation in the town. 

I remember one of these men, Coogan his name was. A 
big man who wore a full beard—something unusual even 
in those days—flowing down to the middle of his chest. | 
think Coogan relied somewhat upon his formidable ap- 
pearance. He was undoubtedly a bully. Shortly after Coo- 
gan’s arrival, another stranger came, a little sallow man 
named Jackson. There was at first nothing apparently to 
connect these two men. Yet the conviction grew that they 
were working together. It was noticed that they sat when- 
ever it was possible with a third man between them, a 
position favorable, to say the least, for working the oid 
familiar device of the razzle-dazzle. Nobody had ever got 
anything on either Coogan or Jackson, but there was a 
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renseness in the air. They said that Coogan had given him- 
self a week to take all the money out of town. It looked as 
if he might finish the job sooner than that. There was a 
crowd hanging around the game till all hours every night. 

I used to drift in sometimes in the evenings. I liked to 
watch Coogan work. There was a histrionic quality in 
everything he did. Unlike most of the other men, he drank 
only beer while he was playing. The bar-keep did not wait 
on him quick enough. He hired a boy to rush him a glass 
of beer whenever he raised his great bellowing voice. 
The call came always suddenly, the boy would rush to the 
bar and then back to Coogan, who would be sitting mean- 
while drumming on the table with his great fists. When 
the beer came he would drink it off almost at one draught, 
wipe his mouth on the back of his hairy hand, then settle 
back to his play. The glass meantime would have been 
swept off the table into some corner, whence the boy would 
have to retrieve it. 

I never have known what prompted Coogan to pick on 
Tom. It may have been that he recognized in Tom a man 
out of the ordinary, and, flushed with his own success, 
wanted to go up against him. It may have been merely the 
showman’s instinct which he possessed in a great degree, or 
it may have been merely the exigencies of his profession. 
The number of men in town who would play poker with 
him was dwindling, but the crowd still hung around, and 

.as long as they were there they expected action. He was 
playing one Thursday night with Jackson and Milt Howes 
and Bob Burnham and a man from Dallas whose name I 
didn’t know. Milt had had a little run of luck earlier in 
the evening, but he had been losing steadily for over an 
hour. There were two dollars worth of chips in front of 
him when he filled a diamond flush. He bet a dollar on it. 
Burnham and the other two stayed out. Coogan called him 
and raised him another dollar. Milt called him. Coogan 
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laid down a full house. Milt pushed his chair back—he 
had already paid for his chips during his brief run of luck 
and stood up to go. 

That left only four men playing. Coogan looked up at 
Tom, who was standing on the edge of the crowd. 

“Want to take a hand?” he asked. 

Tom answered with a half jerk of the head. The ges- 
ture signified negation. But it was not completed. A cer- 
tain contempt was apparent in it, as if Tom did not think 
the gambler was worth wasting words on. 

Coogan leaned back slowly in his chair. I remember 
noticing then as if for the first time the man’s bulk. He had 
his fists resting on the table. Under his wet shirt sleeves the 
muscles of his upper arm stood out suddenly. 

Jackson laid his cards down and, slipping out of his 
chair, took two steps to the right. In that instant nobody 
doubted that he was Coogan’s partner and that they had 
known each other a long time. There must have been a 
falling back of the crowd. Morgan, the pop-eyed harness 
man, was in the forefront. As I watched he, too, stepped 
back. The two men were left facing each other. I was 
aware that Tom was a short man and a bit bandy-legged. 

Coogan spoke: “How long’d it take you to say, ‘Yas 
sir’??” 

Morgan’s pop eyes that had been on Coogan’s face were 
shifting slowly to Tom’s. I saw with excitement that Tom’s 
eyes were glittering. They looked as if they might spill 
over and run down his face. He gave his short laugh. “It’d 
take me till hell froze over,” he said. 

Coogan was on his feet. The barrel of his forty-four was 
a gleam of blinding, intolerable light. I have always re- 
gretted that I did not look at Coogan’s face then. But I 
could not take my eyes off the barrel of that revolver. I 
saw the gleam vanish as Tom’s fingers closed over the 
barrel. I saw him take the gun away from Coogan and 
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return it to him butt first. There was a ludicrous precision 
about the movement, a finickiness as of a lady being careful 
to hand a spoon to a guest, handle first. Somewhere in the 
crowd a man snorted. 

I don’t think I realized properly what had happened un- 
til I saw the crowd surging before me towards the bar. 
Coogan walked first and a few paces behind him Tom. As 
I watched, Tom lifted his foot and prodded Coogan gently 
in the behind. 

“Go on,” he said. “Set ’em up.” 

I remember I drank a whisky with the rest. I didn’t 
want it. I could hardly get it down, but something told me 
I might never have another drink bought for me under 
such circumstances. 

Years afterwards, a man who was there told me some- 
thing that I never noticed at the time. He said that Coo- 
gan kept holding the gun in his hand all the time he was 
at the bar, that it was only after the drinks had been 
ordered that he laid it down, limply, in a clutter of bottles 
and glasses. 

I was ordinarily a quiet boy, with a knack for attending 
to my own business, but I must have got a little drunk on 
Tom’s prowess. I know I walked after that with a sort of 
swagger, and I caught myself once in the saloon jostling a 
man whom there was no need to jostle, merely from a feel- 
ing that I, the hero’s friend, couldn’t be bothered to look 
where I was going. It was this mood that led me to boast- 
ing. 

The White Caps—they were like our own Kentucky 
Night Riders—were active in that part of Texas then. 
Off towards the Staked Plain a man named Rainey had 
failed to make his payments on a ranch he had bought, and 
the Eastern company that had sold it to him were trying 
to get their money through government aid, taxing his cot- 
ton so much a hundred. The White Caps were determined 
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that this tax should not be collected. Two or three outfit; 
had gone out from Cisco, but nobody had succeeded jp 
picking that cotton. There was a good deal of talk about it 
all over town. 

In my new vainglorious mood I made a foolish boast 
about it before I thought. “If I undertook to pick cotton | 
bet I’d do it.” I said this in a noisy group of men in the 
back room at Maudrey’s. It was not until I had spoken that 
I noticed Reynolds, the government agent, having a lonely 
drink at the bar. , 

I was glad that nobody seemed to have heard me, for 
I knew, when I stopped to think about it, that I wouldn’t 
have any more chance to pick that cotton than those other 
fellows had had. Still, I worried about it a little all that 
day, and I lay awake that night thinking about it. But | 
had forgotten all about it by morning. When I got to the 
livery stable, the government agent was waiting for me. 
He motioned towards the wagon and the team, Jerry and 
Tom, that stood waiting under a chinaberry tree. There 
was nobody else about. 

“There’s your outfit,” Reynolds said, and when I didn’t 
say anything for a minute, “You’re the man that was going 
to pick that cotton, aren’t you? ” 

“Sure,” I said and walked over to the wagon. It was then 
that I saw Tom Rivers coming towards me from the stable. 
He had a holster strapped. on him, and he was carrying 
a pistol in his hand. I knew that it was my own forty-one 
that I kept in the safe at the office. 

He nodded to the agent and climbed up on the driver’s 
seat beside me. Jerry and Tom broke into their swinging 
trot as I lifted the reins, and we turned out of town into 
the road that led to Rainey’s ranch. 

“What made you decide to go?” I asked Tom when we 
were out of sight of the stable. He grinned. 

“Aw,” he said, “that Reynolds always did make me 
tired.” 
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We got to Rainey’s place while it was still light—a 
frame house and two or three outbuildings set in the shade 
of some chinaberry trees. At first we thought there wasn’t 
anybody there, everything was so quiet. Then we saw 
Rainey sitting under a tree mending a piece of harness. He 
started talking before we got to him. 

Six of them had been to see him that morning. They 
said they didn’t mean him no harm, but warn’t no cotton 
going off that place, and they were going to watch it. It 
warn’t nothing to him. Taxes would take all his crop any- 
how. But his wife wanted to come home. She’d been stay- 
ing at Clint Evans’s now for over two weeks. Said she 
warn’t going to stay on zo place where there was shooting 
going on all the time. Looked to him like that government 
agent would quit sending ’em out here. It warn’t nothing 
to him. Cotton could rot in the boll. Only he was tired of 
all this going on. His wife said might as well give the gov- 
ernment the land and have it over with. 

Tom stood there looking at him. “You got any kin in 
Todd county? ” he asked, “name of Rye?” 

Rainey laid his hame string across his knee and stared. 
“Now how’d you know my mammy was a Rye?” he asked. 

Tom laughed with his head cocked on one side. “I be- 
lieve I could tell a Rye if I met him in the middle of the 
desert,” he said. 

Rainey stood up. “You better take out before it gits 
dark,” he said. ‘Come on and [11 show you where to water 
them hosses.” 

He brought a bucket of water over to the wagon for us, 
and he stood there while we took the horses out. Then he 
and Tom led the horses off to the watering trough. 

I started getting the stuff out of the wagon. Rainey had 
planted a double row of locusts on one side of the house 
for a windbreak. I set the cook tent up in this little alley 
between the trees. It’s funny when you’re looking for a 
place to put up a tent. It makes as much difference as where 
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you build a house. I knew as soon as I saw the place that 
this was where we’d pitch our tent and not change it. When 
you live in a country like that you get to thinking about 
trees. I used to dream of them at night, rows and rows of 
trees—in the Penhally woods, mostly, where I used to go 
to shoot squirrels. 

I pegged the tent down good—there was just room for 
it between the trunks of the trees. Then I got the oven out 
and set it up on a couple of bricks, a skillet it was, really, 
with an iron, closely fitted top. You heaped your coals 
around it and all over the top so that the heat was uniform. 
I’ve seen niggers at home cooking on the same kind of 
stove. You can make mighty good biscuits on it and that’s 
a fact. 

Rainey and Tom were still standing by the watering 
trough. The horses had quit drinking, but they would keep 
putting their heads down in the trough and then bring 
them up with the water drooling out of their mouths. Tom 
Rivers was standing with one arm laid across Jerry. Every 
now and then he would tap the horse on the shoulder or 
run his hand down over his back. Rainey had dropped 
down on a block of wood and was fooling with his hame 
string again, stopping every once in a while to look up at 
Tom. Their bodies and the bodies of the horses looked 
black in the clear light. I knew that in a few minutes it 
would be pitch dark. 

I slipped over to the wood pile and got a turn of wood. 
Then I hunted around and found enough chips and little 
stuff to start the fire. It crackled right up, a good-sized 
flame that looked pale in the light. 

I sliced the middling and had it in the pan all ready to 
fry before I started making my biscuits. I had the name of 
making mighty good biscuits. One of the first things I 
learned to do in that country was to mix them in the sack. 
You mixed your baking powder and salt and shortening, all 
your dry stuff, into the flour, then you poured the water in. 
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I put the biscuits in the oven and heaped the coals up 
around them good. It was getting dark now. The flames 
that you could hardly see a minute ago showed up bright 
and would show up, you knew, for miles around. Dark falls 
like that in Texas. One minute you will be moving in the 
clear light of day, and the next it will be black dark. I 
heard Tom coming with the horses before I could see him. 
He turned them out, then came over to the fire. 

“T been fooling around all this time talking to that 
man,” he said, ‘and here you got supper all cooked.” 

“We've got molasses,” I told him. “We can have hoe 
cakes for breakfast.” 

He sat down with his back against a tree. “This fellow 
here has got plenty of chickens,” he said, “but I haven’t 
got the heart to take ’em. A feller as down in the mouth 
as he is, it’d be a shame to steal his chickens.” 

I had been frying the middling in a skillet on top of the 
oven. I took the skillet off now, and we got the biscuits 
out. They were fairly light and just brown enough. We 
made sandwiches out of the fried meat, and then sopped 
up some of the grease from the bottom of the skillet. I 
complained that the middling was a little rancid. 

“Not any meat out here cured right,” Tom said reason- 
ably. “They ain’t got the climate.” He added, musing, “If 
I’d a known how much fat meat I was going to have to eat 
out here I’d a stayed at home and been poor white folks. 
I believe in my soul I would.” 

I cleaned the plates with a piece of bread and then 
poured them full of molasses. We sopped it up with the 
last of the hot biscuits. “Molasses sure takes the taste of 
that sowbelly out of your mouth,” Tom said. 

He blew on the cup of coffee that I handed him and 
leaned back against the tree trunk. “It’s funny now about 
poor white folks,” he said. “You reckon they look more 
like each other than other folks? Now that fellow Rainey, 
or whatever his name is. I’d a known him for a Rye if you 
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waked me up in the middle of the night. And it turns oy 
that he’s a nephew to Old Man Rye used to live on our 
place. Seven of ’em there was, and not one of ’em worth , 
damn.” 

“This feller he isn’t worth a damn either?” I asked. 

“Naw,” Tom said. “He might just as well stayed in 
Kentucky.” 

“Well, maybe he likes it better out here anyhow,” I said, 
““He’s not poor white folks out here.” 

Tom shook his head. “They don’t mind it,” he said, 
“That’s what they always been. Now take you. You think 
you’d hate to be a woman, but if you were a woman you 
wouldn’t think anything of it. Or a nigger. Now, a nigger 
wouldn’t want to change with white folks—I mean a nig- 
ger that had any sense—because the way he is he don’t 
have to make any effort. He knows somebody’s going to 
take care of him.” 

I scoured the plates and skillet with sand and put them 
away and dragged the oven out of the coals. The fire was 
down, but Tom found an old log and dragged it up and 
laid it across the embers. I looked in the pot and found that 
there was another cup of coffee apiece. We drank them 
leaning back on our elbows. When Tom had finished his 
coffee, he rolled over on his back and sang, letting his voice 
ring out as loud as it could: 

I'll brew my own whisky, 
I'll make my own stew, 


If I get drunk, Madam, 
It’s nothing to you. 


He told me about his girl in Kentucky—Barbara, her 
name was. She had turned him down because of his drink- 
ing. He had appeared drunk at a Sunday-School picnic and 
shot the hat off of old Mister Billy Pettigrew’s head. There 
had been a lot of to do about it, of course. She had wanted 
him to promise her never to touch another drop. “I can’t 
do that,” Tom said. “Now, you know I can’t do that. I 
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know I made a fool of myself before all those folks, and 
I hope I won’t do it again, but as for saying I won’t ever 
touch another drop—” 

They had argued about it all one afternoon, behind 
drawn blinds in the parlor at the Staytons, the old folks 
sitting on the porch waiting to hear the outcome. The next 
day Tom had started for Texas. “Her mother was tickled 
to death. She said all along she didn’t want her daughter 
to marry a Rivers.” 

We fell to talking of horses and dogs. Tom told me 
about a little setter bitch he’d had once. “The smallest dog 
I ever saw and the smartest. It was a pleasure now just to 
see that dog work. She’d take a field—” 

I told him of old Trecho,-a pointer who had had re- 
markable powers. Tom was amazed and pleased to hear the 
story. “It’s bad about a dog,” he added. “You get attached 
to em, and you think you couldn’t get along without that 
dog, and all the time you know they’ve got to die, in ten, 
maybe fifteen years. And if they live to be old, it’s bad 
after their teeth fall out, and they can’t chew their food. 
A bird dog hates it after he gets so he can’t get around.” 

We had spread the wagon sheet on the ground and were 
lying back against our rolled up blankets. The end of the 
log burned slowly and shot into flames. Tom went on talk- 
ing—about an old negro man named Pomp, Uncle Pomp 
Rivers. They called Tom Pomp when he was little because 
he was always going around with old Uncle Pomp. 

“We used to have some good times,”’ Tom said, “‘me and 
that old nigger. Knew how to make the best rabbit traps 
of anybody around there. Knew how to do most every- 
thing.” 

I lay listening, my head cradled in my arms. My mind 
raced ahead of his slow words to make bright pictures of 
familiar scenes: the white, plastered wall of Oak Chapel, 
and against it a girl’s head gold in the morning sun—her 
eyes had searched mine before they moved on to rest upon 
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George Crenfew sitting beside me—they had moved op 
then, but now they stopped on mine; the Blue Hole op 
West Fork, and the sycamore tree that sprawled its shadow 
over the entrance to the Guthrie Fair grounds. I had been 
standing under it when the man gave me the quick look, 
then came over and asked me to ride his horse. “I don’t 
want to ride.” I had said it stubbornly to George Crenfew 
and the Johnson boy standing there with me, but now I saw 
myself mounting the horse and felt under me his long, 
quick stride... . 

“Lived to be ninety years old,” Tom said, “and went 
fishing every day of his life. Only nigger I ever knew 
fished with flies—” 

His voice dropped suddenly. “Hear anything?” he 
asked. 

I sat up and looked about me. The sky that had been 
black was gray now and faintly peppered with stars. The 
sound came again—the far-off galloping of horses’ hooves. 
I heard a man call out and another man answering him. | 
remember my start of surprise. It was as if I had not real- 
ized before that the horses had riders, or that there could 
be anybody but us under this starry sky. Here in this alley 
there were leaves all about, not like Texas. Once at Merry 
Mont we had played Prisoners’ Base at night, in the lower 
yard, where there were Japanese quince bushes. It was ex- 
citing, different from the day. You stood there quiet until 
the one who was making the dare was upon you. Or he 
would take you for a shadow sometimes and run into you. 

Tom got up and stamped out the embers, then came back 
and sat down again. He spoke easily, confidentially, 
“Those fellows’ll do a lot of talking before they start any- 
thing.” 

I moved towards him. I whispered eagerly, “Let ’em 
get right up on us.” He nodded. “That’s it,” he said, “right 
up on us.” 

I sat down beside him. Our shoulders were touching. 
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[ could hear him breathe. He had slipped his pistol out of 
his holster and held it resting lightly on his bent knee. I 
clenched my fingers on the butt of my own gun. Tom was 
humming under his breath: 


Hurry up, Liza, 
Hurry up, Liza Jane— 


We could see the massed, moving outline of the riders 
now, could hear the jerk and creak of saddle leather as they 
pulled their horses up not a hundred yards from where we 


sat. 
A man rode out a little way from the group. “That Bill 


Andrews! ” he asked, calling the name of one of the men 
who had come out earlier in the season to try to pick the 
cotton. 

Tom got to his feet. “Andrews is over in the wagon 
sleep,” he said. “Want me to wake him up? ” 

“Joe Flynn?” 

“He’s here too,” Tom said. 

The leader wheeled his horse back into the crowd. 
“Well, now, boys,” he said, “‘we don’t know who you are, 
and we don’t want to make you any trouble, but you can’t 
pick this cotton, and that’s a fact. Better start back to town 
right now.” 

I had got to my feet and was standing shoulder to 
shoulder with Tom. He whispered: “Count three before 
we start, and when we start keep shooting.” 

We ran headlong through the dark towards the waiting 
horsemen. My eyes were fixed on the white, peaked cap of 
the man on the edge of the crowd. When I stumbled once 
and went down, I was afraid for a moment that he would 
get away. I was not ten feet away from him when he broke 
and ran. His horse’s hooves spattered my face with moist 
earth. I stopped short and looked about me. There were 
only three left and they, too, were running. 

It was absurdly like starting a covey of birds, the white- 
ness and the flight and the pounding of hooves as sudden as 
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the whirr of a partridge’s wing. We stood and watched 
them disappear into the dark. Tom broke out into a great 
laugh. I laughed, too. Our laughter rang out over the plain, 
It was as if we were still pursuing the flying horsemen, un- 
til the last hoofbeat had died away. 

Tom turned to me then. “I know those fellows!” he 
said. 

The next morning we walked over to the spot where 
they had halted, and guessed at the number of men by the 
hoof prints. Twenty or thirty in the crowd we thought. In 
one place, the earth was spotted lightly with blood. Dried 
now and dusted with sand. We walked round and round 
studying the flecks. 

“He couldn’t a been hurt much,” Tom said. I agreed, 
“Naw, he couldn’t a been hurt much or he wouldn’t a 
travelled away from here so fast.” 

We stayed out there two weeks. The morning after the 
shooting I stayed in camp, and Tom got on his horse and 
rode over to the nearest neighbor’s. A man named Jeffreys. 
He had eleven children under sixteen. That afternoon ten 
of them came over to pick cotton. They picked cotton for 
us all the rest of the time we were there. 

We got back to town one Saturday afternoon. We 
washed up, and had an early supper and started down town. 
It was an afternoon in late November, rather mild. Yellow 
leaves were spattering down on to the trampled earth in 
front of the livery stable. I remember thinking that at 
home the trees must have been bare for a long time. Tom 
and I were standing around in front of the stable watching 
a game of horseshoes when a man named Savell rode up. 
He lingered on the outskirts of the group a moment. Then 
he came up to Tom and asked if he could borrow his gun 
a few minutes. Tom looked at him curiously. “What you 
want with my gun?” he asked. 

The man laughed. “‘They’s a fellow down the road here 
I want to shoot,” he said, 
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“It’s more likely to be a cat,” Tom said. 

The man did not answer. Tom slipped his gun out of its 
holster and handed it to him. I remember we stood there 
and watched him ride off towards town before we turned 
back into the livery stable office. We were sitting there 
playing Seven Up when the sheriff came. A fat man named 
Faris. He was wheezing, and the rims showed all around 
his pale blue eyes. He stood there looking at us. We went 
on putting our cards down as if we didn’t know he was 
there. 

“Now look here, Rivers,” he said, ““why’n’t you leave 
town! ” 

Tom took my queen before he looked up. “What I want 
to leave town for?’ he asked. 

The sheriff took a step down into the room. “That fel- 
ler you shot has got a bad arm,” he said, “‘and they all say- 
ing I ought to do something.” His voice rose petulantly. 
“Why’n’t you leave town? You know I got to arrest you 
if you keep on hanging around.” 

Tom stood up. The cracker barrel that had been be- 
tween our knees rolled over, the cards flying off on to the 
floor. “You going to arrest me?” Tom said. 

The sheriff was stepping backwards out of the office, “I 
deputize Lew Allard and Billy Riggin to arrest you,” he 
said and was gone, walking with his short, uneven steps 
around the corner of the livery stable. 

Tom stood there. He was whistling, then he broke the 
sound off short between his teeth. “Aw, hell!” he said and 
turned and walked back into the stable. For a few minutes 
we heard him moving about in one of the stalls, heard him 
speak once to his mare Barbara. There was the creak of a 
girth being cinched, and then he was gone, out the back 
way of the stable which gave on to another road. 

I never saw him again. 














































NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 
WELL AND FAIR 


CanpDELABRA, 4y JoHN Gatswortuy, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tuis is a volume of eighteen essays and addresses with dates from 
1909 to 1931, shedding the light of as many flickering candles on 
various aspects of art, life, and literature. It will always be a pleas. 
ure to remember that “Castles in Spain,” one of the most charming 
of the addresses, made its first appearance in Tur Yate Review, 
Here is a plea for a life which “may really be dignified and beau- 
tiful, not just a breathless, grudging, visionless scramble from 
birth to death.” The book is filled with reminiscences of the writers 
Galsworthy knew and the books which he read from youth on- 
wards, almost always accompanied with comment on his own art as 
well as on theirs. One may read once more of his first meeting with 
Conrad, on board the English sailing ship Torrens in Adelaide 
harbor, and of the long friendship that ensued. His admiration for 
Stevenson never waned during the long years; nor for Dumas, of 
whom Stevenson wrote famously. 

Galsworthy repeats again and again his view that novels, with 
few exceptions, are remembered for their characters; that Thack- 
eray, for instance, is kept alive by Becky Sharp, Esmond, and 
Barry Lyndon; and Fielding by Tom Jones, Parson Adams, and 
Joseph Andrews; that even George Eliot still retains a precarious 
foothold on the earth through Silas Marner and Adam Bede. He 
has to admit, however, that “A Sentimental Journey” and “Alice 
in Wonderland,” with some others, live on without characters, be- 
cause they were “pickled in bright spirit.” These may be regarded 
as just enough exceptions, he adds, to prove his rule. 

There are, as he says so well, three ways by which a novelist 
may depict character and environment. He may look down upon 
his characters and the scenes in which they play their parts, mak- 
ing all their defects prominent; he may stare up at them, making 
them appear as heroes and the ambient as an earthly paradise; or 
he may look them, as he professes to have done, straight in the 
face, enlivening the realistic portraiture with quasi-satire. Most of 
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his leading characters, he claims, have some defect which becomes 
their doom. 

Very interesting are his intimate confessions of the way in which 
his novels have come to him. Sometimes a real incident or person 
impinges sharply on a receptive mood and this becomes the start- 
ing point for the awakening of impressions that have long lain in 
the subconscious mind. If, however, he describes in an opening 
chapter a character exactly out of his memory, he finds that as he 
proceeds it is necessary to go back and rewrite that opening chap- 
ter, because his subconscious mind has carried him far beyond any 
man or woman whom he knew in life. All this means that the 
creation of character is a subconscious process. Sir Walter Scott 
used to say that he never knew how a novel was coming out, be- 
cause some character like Dalgetty would, as it were, take the pen 
out of his hand and run away with it. Galsworthy confesses to 
something like this, adding, however, that this is not quite the 
whole truth, for the reason that a character can never outrun the 
writer’s nature or temperament, or, if he is an artist, can never take 
him beyond his sense of form. This is all admirably said. Equally 
fine are Galsworthy’s observations on outstanding novelists— 


English, French, and Russian—whom he carefully studied 
through life for the light they might throw on the art he practised 
so beautifully and triumphantly. 


WILBur Cross 


IN THE AGE OF SAIL 


Tue Mutiny on THE Bounty, dy Cuarites Norpuorr avd James NoRMAN 
Hau, Little, Brown & Co. 
Grain Race, dy A. J. Vittiers, Charles Scribner's Sons. 


In his introduction to the Nordhoff and Hall romance, Mr. Ellery 
Sedgwick tells the story of this interesting experiment in collabora- 
tive authorship. To most writers, especially in the imaginative line, 
the very notion of a partnership is repugnant. This is unreasonable, 
of course; but as most authors are, in the phrase of Branch Cabell, 
examples of arrested development, it is not surprising that they 
should behave like fractious children. 

Nordhoff and Hall went into partnership as authors, capital 
$7,000, of which $1,000 was paid up in the form of a publisher’s 
advance. Mr. Sedgwick speaks of the lives of these men as though 
they were figures of romance. He means their heroic exploits in the 
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war, the revulsion from post-war civilization, and their decision to 
dwell in the South Seas. But what can be more romantic, more 
redolent of make-believe and let’s pretend, than getting a thousand 
dollars from a sporting publisher on a work not yet written and 
calling it “paid up capital”? If there be anything more romantic, 
it must be the gay spirit of the publisher who backs Pegasus with 
cash, and who manages to survive such fantastic behavior. 

Authors will read with amazement and tears of chagrin the 
sumptuous treatment Nordhoff and Hall have had meted out to 
them in this present matter. Securely remote in their South Sea 
Island (we stay-at-home novelists can imagine those two sybarites) 
they prevail upon the editor of “The Atlantic Monthly,” as though 
he were one of their minions, to procure in London all necessary 
data for the composition of a fictional work dealing with the mutiny 
on the Bounty. “A perfect record worker” is found to dredge the 
British Museum Library; Captain Tufuell of His Majesty’s Navy 
ransacks the Admiralty, and not only produces plans of the ship 
but makes a model of her. Engravers’ collections were searched for 
portraits of the crew. Bookshops were jogged into activity to find 
naval volumes of the eighteenth century. Photostatic copies of the 
reports of the court-martial of the mutineers were made. A com- 
plete library was built, boxed, and shipped to Tahiti, consigned to 
the firm of Nordhoff and Hall, manufacturers of romance by the 
yard or piece. Orders punctually attended to. Terms, cash on 
delivery. 

In spite of Mr. Sedgwick’s ecstatic claims for these romantic fel- 
lows, they seem to be successful. “The Mutiny on the Bounty” is 
a genuine story of nautical adventure. It is so well done that boys 
who have never heard of the Pitcairn Islanders or the extraordi- 
nary Lieutenant Bligh will read the book in forbidden hours. It is 
well done, a workmanlike job. 

What is the matter with it? Critics must occasion nausea among 
romantics by asking such questions. Unfortunately, critics cannot 
always answer their own unpleasant questions. What is the differ- 
ence between this well-wrought tale and (for example) “Treasure 
Island” or Conrad and Ford’s “Romance”? Atmosphere it has in 
abundance, and we suspect the faint impression of not having wings 
all the time is that very authenticity Mr. Sedgwick toiled so mag- 
nificently to ensure. In a very much less degree it suffers from the 
same incubus as Stevenson’s “Black Arrow.” It is dastardly to men- 
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jon this minor matter after having enjoyed every word of “Mutiny 
on the Bounty,” but that is how critics are made. The firm of Nord- 
hoff and Hall can smile in Tahiti. Their latest production is a great 


success. 

With what seems extraordinary speed Alan Villiers, a young 
Australian journalist, has compiled four volumes on the grain ships 
that still race from the Antipodes to England, Falmouth for or- 
ders, every year. A seaman himself, he has given us a compendious 
and readable account of these heroic survivors of the age of sail. 
Not for long shall we see them with us. It is customary to regret 
their passing, a feeling which the present reviewer is unable to 
share. He would as soon think of riding a horse along the Boston 
Post Road to New York instead of an automobile. He would as 
eagerly welcome the Dickensian coach as a substitute for the mod- 
ern fast bus to take him to Chicago. Romance which fumbles eter- 
nally with the past is spurious. Mr. Villiers, so far as one reader is 
concerned, is welcome to his trips around Cape Horn. His photo- 
graphs are marvellous, and we are glad to have them, like the 
astronomer’s pictures of the moon and the mountaineer’s movies of 
the eternal storms roaring around the summit of Everest. We have 
no intention of ever going there. 

WitiiaM McFEE 


THE SOVIET BALANCE SHEET 


Russia IN TRANSITION, by ExisHa M. Friepman, Viking Press. 
Tue New Russia, edited by JERomE Davis, John Day Co. 
Rep Virtue, dy Etta Winter, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Or these three books Mr. Friedman’s volume is by far the most 
ambitious. Based on personal observations and scientific research, 
it offers an almost exhaustive study of the present-day Soviet 
economics. It is not easy reading, but those who will make the effort 
will find their reward in the wealth of factual material as well as 
in the author’s penetrating and impartial comment. Mr. Friedman 
is aware of the fact that no final judgment is as yet possible, and he 
is very cautious in his attempt to draw a balance sheet of the Soviet 
successes and failures. Unlike so many of the enthusiasts of the 
“great experiment,” he is neither sentimental nor over-optimistic. 
He knows, for instance, that “a sense of fraternity and love” is not 
obvious in communist Russia any more than in the capitalist coun- 
tries, and that in the economic field there has been so far “much ex- 
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perimentation and little achievement.” On the other hand, he js 
prepared to admit that “the Western World has something to learn 
from Russia,” and he gives the Bolsheviks credit for their social 
insurance, compulsory education, and cultural emancipation of na- 
tional minorities. The last part of the book is an elaborate argument 
in favor of the American recognition of the Soviet government, 
conditioned upon a satisfactory settlement of the problem of debt 
and confiscated private property. 

The volume edited by Professor Jerome Davis is a collection of 
essays by a group of American sociologists and economists who have 
visited Russia in recent years. On the whole, it is a very interesting 
and attractively written book. But the instructive value of the dif- 
ferent essays is somewhat unequal. Those on agriculture, industry, 
finances, and the legal system are excellent. Of particular interest 
is Dr. Huntington’s masterly study of the geographic background 
of the revolution, which deals with conditions both favorable and 
unfavorable to the success of the communist experiment in Russia. 
The editor’s chapter on the communist party and government con- 
tains a very good outline of the Soviet political system; but his at- 
tempt to prove the necessity of a dictatorship for Russia is not very 
convincing. Professor Gillin’s discussion of the Soviet prison sys- 
tem would have gained both in completeness and impartiality if the 
treatment of political prisoners in Russia had not been omitted. It 
is, however, in the chapters dealing with the less tangible effects of 
the revolution that I find most of my reasons for disagreement. Mr. 
Williams’s discussion of the psychological bases of Soviet success 
presents a picture which is almost too good to be true. It certainly 
is not corroborated by impressions one gets from a careful perusal 
of the Soviet press and literature. Likewise there is a good deal of 
excessive optimism in the chapters on the life of the workers, on 
the “Nation at School,” and, in a lesser degree, in that on social 
welfare. 

In “Red Virtue” Miss Ella Winter is interested not in economics 
or politics but in human relationships. Among her topics are the 
new communist code of ethics, love and family relations, the life of 
Soviet students, the new position of women, Soviet children at work 
and at play; and of all these she writes with gusto and in a sym- 
pathetic spirit. It is true that her enthusiasm sometimes carries her 
too far, and that often her attitude is not duly critical. For a more 
skeptical person, for instance, it would have been scarcely possible 
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to believe the story of wicked counter-revolutionaries in Russia 
attaching themselves to the queues before the shops “to make them 
longer for the sole purpose of producing a more unfavorable ef- 
fect”! Equally exaggerated or even incorrect are some of Miss 
Winter’s references to the pre-revolutionary Russian régime. “Po- 
groms,” she asserts, “were common and approved pastimes in Czar- 
ist society.” “To want to learn to read and write, . . . to sue in the 
law-courts, meant [for a worker] instant dismissal or death.” “In 
Czarist Russia children of workers hardly attended school at all.” 
Anyone familiar with Russian history knows that none of these 
statements is true. Likewise, to assert that the old tradition of the 
Russian writer held “that he must be divorced from life, that he 
must sit in an ivory tower and express his own individuality” is to 
ignore the most salient features of the great Russian literature of 
the nineteenth century. But all these defects of Miss Winter’s study 
are fully redeemed by the many interesting stories she has to tell, 
by a number of vivid pictures of Soviet life one cannot get eleo- 
where, and also by her forceful and animated style. The illustra- 


tions are excellent. : 
MICHAEL KARPOVICH 


FAITH IN CHINA 


Cuina’s Foreicn RELATIONS, 1917-1931, Sy Ropert T. PotLarp, Macmillan 
Co. 

Economic Rivaurigs in Cuina, dy Grover Ciark, Yale University Press. 

BusiNEss AND Poxitics IN THE Far East, 4y Epirn E. Ware, Yale University 
Press. 

Tue Case For Cuina, dy H. C. Tuomson, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Lanp AND LaBour 1n Cuina, dy R. H. Tawney, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Tue Minp oF Cuina, dy Epwin D. Harvey, Yale University Press. 


TuEsE six books have this in common besides the general subject of 
China: they came from the press at about the same time. In other 
respects, they seem at first sight to have very little in common. Pro- 
fessor Pollard’s book is the result of an attempt “to deal impartially 
and in detail with a highly significant period of China’s diplomatic 
history. ” It is a textbook for courses in modern international rela- 
tions, and, it may be added, the author appears to have succeeded 
in attaining as much impartiality as scientific method and a serene 
temper permit a foreign student who is cut off from the materials 
in the language of the country which he is studying. Mr. Clark and 
Miss Ware also attempt to write with impartiality, but their books 
are published under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
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International Peace in the series of volumes dealing with “World 
Economic Problems” and cannot wholly escape the suspicion that 
they are designed to facilitate solutions compatible with the preser- 
vation of peace. Mr. Clark enjoyed the advantage of writing after 
long residence in China, where he edited “The Peking Leader,” 
and Miss Ware supplemented her academic studies by a visit to 
the Far East and personal interviews with many Chinese and Japa- 
nese men of affairs. Mr. Thomson is a former correspondent of 
“The Manchester Guardian,” who covered the Boxer insurrection 
for his newspaper and has cherished for a third of a century a lively 
interest in things Chinese. He makes no pretense of impartiality, 
but is frankly out to prove his case. Professor Tawney’s book jis 
based on a memorandum, which he originally prepared for the 
Shanghai conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations two years 
ago and which he has enriched with observations made while in 
China with a League of Nations educational mission. He, too, is 
professionally impartial, but his approach is that of the economist, 
and the “dismal science” leaves its mark upon his work. Finally, 
Professor Harvey isa sociologist, who spent years in Yale-in-China 
at Changsha. He writes objectively, also, but the interests of a so- 
ciologist are not those of historians, journalists, and economists. 
Professor Pollard’s book is an excellent supplement to the well- 
known works by Morse, MacNair, and Treat. China’s foreign rela- 
tions since 1917 cannot be understood without some acquaintance 
with Far Eastern international relations before that date, but for 
the reader who has already had an introduction to the subject, his 
volume, packed with information and carefully documented, sup- 
plies abundant food for thought. Yet despite its fulness of detail 
it does not quite succeed in conveying an accurate picture of the re- 
lations between China and the powers. This is not the author’s 
fault but rather the consequence of his choice of dates for the be- 
ginning and end of his book. It begins too late to include the Japa- 
nese government’s “twenty-one demands,” as originally advanced 
in 1915, and it stops short of the occupation of Manchuria in 1931. 
Consequently, China’s relations with Japan seem to be much less 
important than they really are. The brief space assigned to the dis- 
cussion of communist activities in China is likewise insufficient to 
bring out the great importance of Russo-Chinese relations. In 
short, this book is not a history of China’s foreign relations but 
rather one of Chinese diplomacy. It is the most serviceable account 
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of the period between China’s entrance into the World War and 
the Japanese occupation of Manchuria. Since it covers a period with 
a definite character of its own, which has now come to a close, it is 
likely to remain for some time one of the most useful books on the 
diplomatic history of China. 

The reader who would understand the character of the new 
period, however, which was ushered in by the Japanese occupation 
of Manchuria, must not neglect the books by Mr. Clark and Miss 
Ware. Together they contain, in addition to information not else- 
where readily available, a penetrating analysis of the situation out 
of which sprang not only the Japanese occupation but also the hesi- 
tations and tergiversations of the other powers, confronted by the 
failure of their Far Eastern policies. Both Mr. Clark and Miss 
Ware plead for a policy of co-operation with China and argue 
strongly against intimidation and violence. Recognizing that there 
are certain risks for foreigners in yielding at once to the Chinese de- 
mand for the termination of the “unequal” treaties, they insist that 
foreign privileges in China must rest upon the consent of the 
Chinese and affirm their faith that, if the problem is approached in 
a spirit of mutual accommodation, the conflicting interests of Chi- 
nese and foreigners can be satisfactorily adjusted. Whatever one 
may think of the chances for peace in the Far East, most observers 
will agree that peace is desirable, and will be grateful to the Car- 
negie Foundation for the publication of these books, which show 
so clearly the road that must be taken if peace is to be secured. 

Mr. Thomson has stated the case for China more strongly than 
any other writer in English in recent years. His, he declares, is not 
a book about China or the Chinese, but one about the powers and 
their dealings with China. His purpose is “to show that upon them, 
not upon China, rests the main responsibility for China’s present 
state of chaos and civil war.” He feels that the policy of the powers 
ever since the Boxer insurrection has been wrong, that the Chinese 
did not need foreign tutelage and would have done better without 
it, that they are fully capable of organizing a modern state and can 
be trusted to deal fairly with foreigners without the protection of 
the “unequal” treaties, and that the Japanese intervention in Man- 
churia will surely lead to war, and possibly also to the destruction 
of the peace machinery of the West, unless the Japanese menace is 
faced with firmness by the Western powers. He notes at the outset 
that China’s case has been immensely strengthened by the Lytton 
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report and the discussions at Geneva and concludes that the case for 
China “is stronger by far than was the case for Belgium” and tha 
Great Britain should honor her obligations under the Covenan 
and give “her full and unreserved support to the League.” 

Mr. Tawney, however, is much more circumspect. China, he 
thinks, needs above everything else at the moment stronger ma- 
chinery of government, especially a more effective administrative 
system. Without political stability, economic development and so- 
cial progress seem to him unattainable. But political stability pre- 
supposes a change in the mentality of the Chinese people, and that 
in turn depends upon the improvement of the system of education, 
The weaknesses of the present system seem to him to consist partly 
in defective organization, partly in defective educational methods, 
Such weaknesses are doubtless remediable, but Tawney does not ex- 
pect them to be remedied easily or soon. A nation may borrow its 
tools from abroad, he observes, but for the energy to handle them 
it must look within. Yet, if China must look to her schools and 
universities for the builders of stable institutions, it is evident that 
in his opinion her regeneration is still remote. In content this vol- 
ume invites comparison with Professor J. B. Condliffe’s “China 
Today,” but its spirit is its own. It may well be prescribed as an 
antidote to the easy optimism of Mr. Thomson’s book. 

Professor Harvey’s “The Mind of China” is a work of a very 
different kind. It is not of natural resources, industry, trade, and 
politics that he writes, but of Chinese culture, especially the mental 
processes of the populace and the influence of superstition. He 
makes us remember that China has a past as well as a future, peas- 
ants as well as Jiterati. Chapters on the world of spirits, the fear of 
ghosts, fetishism and shamanism, magic, charms, and exorcism, 
astrology and augury, ancestor worship, heroes, cults, and sects let 
in a flood of light upon obscure aspects of Chinese life. At last the 
reader comes into contact with the racy China which Mrs. Buck’s 
“The Good Earth” has made almost familiar to Americans. Noth- 
ing quite like this book has been written since E. T. C. Werner’s 
“Descriptive Sociology, Chinese,” a generation ago. It should serve 
the scholar as Mrs. Buck’s writings are serving the general public. 
Professor Harvey’s work is indeed a fine piece of scholarship. 

Despite all their differences, these six books have something 
more in common than their Chinese subjects and their dates of 
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publication. It is something of fundamental importance. They all 
are the work of writers who have faith in the people of China and 
believe that eventually, if not soon, the Chinese people will be able 
to bring order out of the chaos of to-day and regain their former 
position in the van of civilization. Professor Harvey is most ex- 
plicit in the expression of this faith. “It is likely,” he concludes, 
“that while in a minority now, Young China will soon have both 
the power and the vision which will serve the nation by building a 
road from its glorious past into the limitless possibilities of its fu- 
ture.” Mr. Tawney, though less explicit, reaches a conclusion in 
which the same faith is clearly implied: “It is in herself alone, in 
her own historical culture, rediscovered and reinterpreted in the 
light of her modern requirements, that China will find the dynamic 
which she needs.” Mr. Thomson states most emphatically that 
“China is gradually welding herself again into a great and powerful 
nation.” Miss Ware puts the same thought more guardedly when 
she asserts that “the old order from which the Chinese would free 
themselves can not be removed for them, but only by joint effort 
with them.” Mr. Clark is more outspoken: “Foreign activity in 
and with China in the future must rest on the assumption that 
China in effective fact as well as in diplomatic formality does be- 
long to the Chinese people.” Even Professor Pollard, who sets 
great store by impartiality, writes with the tacit assumption that 
China will recover an equal position in the family of nations. This 
common and unquestioning faith on the part of writers who have 
so little else in common should give pause to those who look with 
a skeptical eye upon the present struggle to maintain the inde- 
pendence and integrity of China. It should also give pause to those 
who think they can settle permanently the relations between China 
and the powers by means so crude as intimidation and violence. 


ArtTHUR N. HoLcoMBE 


CHAMBERLAIN AND HICKS BEACH 


Tue Lire or JosEpH CHAMBERLAIN, Vol. I, 1836-1885, dy J. L. Garvin, 
Macmillan Co. 

Tue Lire or Sir Micuaer Hicks Beacu (Eart St. Atpwyn), dy Lavy Vic- 
Toria Hicks BEacu, 2 vols., Macmillan Co. 


J. L. Garvin’s leaders are familiar to those Americans who, when 
in London on a Sunday, pick up “The Observer.” Like Mr. Wells, 
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he can make it clear what needs to be done at once if the world is 
to be saved. It is the fashion nowadays for distinguished journalists 
to write full-dress political biographies, and Garvin is here follow. 
ing in the steps of J. A. Spender and A. G. Gardiner. He has writ. 
ten a biography that will interest all who follow the course of Brit. 
ish politics in the late nineteenth century. It is full of technical 
politics and demands of the reader both knowledge and effort, 
Mr. Garvin has not, it must be said at once, written a Morley’: 
Life of Gladstone or a Buckle’s Life of Disraeli. Mr. Garvin js 
neither a Morley nor a Buckle. It may be added that Joseph 
Chamberlain never came near to being either a Gladstone or a 
Disraeli. Through Gladstone’s career there ran a philosophy and a 
Christian zeal for the welfare of humanity. If there was neither 
philosophy nor Christian zeal in Disraeli, there was the grand man- 
ner in politics and the romance of success. There was an element in 
common between the two men. They were possibly the first Eng- 
lish politicians who had to deal with the new millions of voters 
and had in consequence to make use on a large scale of what we 
call the arts of publicity. In those new arts they proved not unskil- 
ful. Gladstone could march through Midlothian shouting his in- 
dignation until Britain rang with applause and disapproval. Disraeli 
could shrug his shoulders and utter a phrase that would be repeated 
from Michael’s Mount to the Tweed; he could return from Berlin, 
as a Roman Emperor might return from wars, bringing “peace 
with honor.” 

Those arts Chamberlain never mastered. He had cast in his lot 
politically with the new millions, but he never quite caught on 
with them. He could organize the local constituencies that made 
possible national victory. He could awe the House of Commons, 
but in spite of the orchid in his buttonhole and the finished incisive 
manner, he never wholly won the House of Commons, much less 
the country. He was “Joe” from one end of the Empire to the 
other, and the music halls rang with his name, but there was still 
some magic lacking. On that fifteenth of May, 1903, when at 
Birmingham he sprang upon Britain his proposals for an imperial 
tariff policy, he made his high bid for the public. He took the centre 
of the stage, he embarrassed the Prime Minister, and he broke up 
his party. He wrought more disruption politically than ever Glad- 
stone or Disraeli, but he failed of the support that had been theirs. 
It was his misfortune that he was followed from town hall to town 
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hall by Asquith and Haldane, who bested him in the argument and 
drove him from one untenable position to another. It was in a time 
when argument still counted in politics. Chamberlain had the worst 
of it in an economic argument, and it was not easy anyway to rouse 
convictions upon matters of figures, and of disputed figures at that. 

Chamberlain never won England; there was something always 
about that repressed and tense personality that failed with the wide 
public. He did, however, teach Britain to “think imperially.” That 
story Garvin will tell in later volumes. In this volume he is con- 
cerned with the Chamberlain who was a young and enterprising 
radical. As Mayor of Birmingham he had taken over water and 
lighting for the city, he had cleaned out the slums, had built broad 
streets and reduced disease. As a new member of Parliament, he 
read Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty” and was stirred. He 
formed a political partnership with Sir Charles Dilke; the two pre- 
pared to force Gladstone and the Liberal party to move towards 
the left. Chamberlain wished to see great estates broken up, to 
multiply small owners, and to tax the increment in land value 
caused by the growth of cities. He talked of religious equality—he 
had won his start in national politics through the Nonconformists 
of the Midlands—he talked about free education, better housing, 
better conditions for agricultural laborers, popular control of the 
liquor traffic, and the readjustment of the burdens of taxation. 

Such ideas did not go down well with a Gladstonian cabinet. The 
Grand Old Man had other bees in his bonnet, and Hartington was 
a slow-moving Cavendish and a Whig. Chamberlain was regarded 
by the governing classes as a plutocrat playing the demagogue. The 
country was possibly ready for a new programme of social reform, 
but the old Whig families, who were still a power, were far from 
ready. Chamberlain grew impatient with Whiggery and Gladstone. 
He that believeth shall not make haste, was not written in his com- 
monplace book. His impatience was not lessened when his plan for 
local self-governing councils in Ireland met with no favor from 
Gladstone, who was already reflecting in Hawarden aloofness on 
wider schemes. So far Mr. Garvin takes us in this volume. The 
great decision of Gladstone’s, the “Round Table,” and Chamber- 
lain’s break with Liberalism will be the opening themes of the next 
volume. 

Garvin gives chapters to interpreting the earlier Chamberlain’s 
attitude on foreign affairs, especially in respect to Egypt, the Sudan, 
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and South Africa. With the greatest care he traces the growth of 
the Chamberlain creed and marks the stages by which the young 
statesman moved from the stand of a “little-Englander” to that of 
an imperialist. Circumstances forced him, Garvin would say. Other 
nations were shoving, and Britain could not allow herself to be 
shoved. It will be interesting to see what Garvin will say about the 
Colonial Secretary and the Boer War. More than anyone else, un- 
less it was Milner, Joseph Chamberlain was the begetter of that un- 
necessary and ill-timed conflict. 

It is impossible to appraise Garvin’s work adequately till we see 
more of his volumes. He is evidently persuaded that he can find an 
artistic unity in a life that seems to be two lives. He has published 
many new documents out of the Chamberlain correspondence. He 
has told us more about the origins of the English caucus than we 
knew before, more too about the machinations of Nonconformist 
politicians, and more about the Chamberlain-Dilke alliance. He has 
written a book that moves along. If he has left Scotland a little out 
of a Liberal picture in which it belongs, if he is romantically inter- 
ested in the Captain O’Shea affair, he must be forgiven as an Irish- 
man. His comments upon people and situations are considered. 
They are possibly those of a journalist rather than of a philosopher. 
But few biographies are written by philosophers, and, when they 
are, they sometimes want that sense of the political scene which 
Garvin has in every chapter. 

Lady Victoria Hicks Beach’s Life of her father will interest a 
more specialized American public than Garvin’s biography. Hicks 
Beach played many parts in Conservative cabinets. He was Irish 
Secretary, 1874-76: Colonial Secretary, 1878-80, when he had the 
delicate business of trying to handle Sir Bartle Frere in South 
Africa; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1885; Irish Secretary, 1885- 
87; President of the Board of Trade, 1888-92; and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 1895-1902. As Secretary for Ireland he betrayed 
a sympathy with the Irish tenantry that brought him under the sus- 
picion of the landlords and of his party; as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer he fought for economy in an era of general expansion and 
made himself popular with neither his colleagues nor the imperial- 
ists. Sir Michael was a Conservative, a loyal supporter of Lord 
Salisbury, but a Conservative who was not unaware of the problems 
of the subordinated classes. He never thought of calling himself a 
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Tory-Democrat, but he had more interest in social justice than the 
leader who gave us the phrase Tory-Democracy. Sir Michael found 
it harder and harder to go with his party; he remained a free trader 
when Chamberlain was calling for protection. He decried the tac- 
tics of the Peers in rejecting the 1910 budget, and, like his friend 
Edward the Seventh, disapproved of the diehards. “We are three 
wise men of Gotham,” said the King to Sir Michael and Arch- 
bishop Davidson. “We know that this budget ought not to be 
thrown out.” 

Sir Michael came from the Cotswolds, from that Gloucester- 
shire where God is believed by the proverb-maker to have his spe- 
cial dwelling place; and he belonged to an old type of independent 
country gentleman that once ruled England and with as much dis- 
interestedness as any governing class in any country in any time. He 
knew his tenantry and their problems and looked out for them 
even at his own heavy cost. There was no self-seeking in him; he 
would retire from an important cabinet post to accept an inferior 
one and a dangerous one. No wonder Lord Salisbury prized him. 
So did men of all parties. 

Lady Victoria Hicks Beach has written judiciously of her father. 
His good deeds and courage she allows the reader to find out; his 
weakness, his inability to know and like many kinds of people, is 
plainly set forth. She has, however, not been at enough pains to 
explain the issues upon which her father took position. Hicks 
Beach’s part in the events of 1885, when Salisbury was forming his 
government and Sir Michael was attempting to stand by Randolph 
Churchill, is worth a much fuller narrative. His letters deserve 
fuller quotation. 

Wattace NorestEIN 


WAGNER 
Tue Lire or Ricnarp Wacner, 4y Ernest Newman, Vol. I, 1813-1848, 
A. A. Knopf. 
RicHarp Wacner: His Lire anv us Work, dy Paut Bekker, translated by 
M. M. Bozman, W. W. Norton & Co. 
THE UNconqueERaBLe Tristan, Sy B. M. Sreicman, Macmillan Co. 
RestLess Star: THE Youtu oF Ricuarp Wacner, 4y Hans REIsIGER, trans- 


lated by M. C. Darnton, Century Co. 
Wacner literature increases with a rapidity almost alarming. Some 
of it is inconsequential and can be dismissed with satisfaction. The 
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appearance of the first volume of Ernest Newman’s biography, 
however, is an event in the Wagnerian world. The illustrious Brit. 
ish scholar has bent his mind to the study of the great musica] 
dramatist and his works for many years. He has twice before pub- 
lished biographical volumes; but his new work, in these early pages, 
gives promise of authoritative permanence. Mr. Newman js , 
trained and experienced historian. His researches have been made 
with scientific method and with the patient persistence of the 
scholar. The list of sources from which he has gathered his enor- 
mous total of fact is formidable. No possible clue has been over- 
looked. The reader may well believe that the life of Wagner has 
finally been made a matter of record for all time. 

Prurient curiosity will not be set at rest by Mr. Newman’s judi- 
cial summing up of the evidence in the matter of Wagner’s pa- 
ternity. As to his being the son of Geyer, the author gives a Scotch 
verdict of not proven. But there is ground for more than suspicion 
that he believes Geyer was the father. This is of far less importance 
than Mr. Newman’s discussion of the contradiction between Wag- 
ner’s idealistic conceptions and his frequently irresponsible life. The 
moral lapses did not affect Wagner’s career. His revolt was against 
the general want of esteem for the creative artist. He regarded 
himself as misunderstood, and was convinced that he would have 
moved the world if his ideas could have been realized. His failures 
in morality were the “outcome of a native inability to see the real 
world as other people saw it.” 

The music lover will perhaps be more interested in the author’s 
examination of the development of Wagner’s artistic system. The 
composer’s boyhood was largely occupied with vain struggles to 
express himself in music without teaching. When he went to teach- 
ers, they found him singularly incapable of assimilating their in- 
struction because he had already, in vague form, to be sure, a sys- 
tem of his own. It was not till Theodore Weinlig assumed direction 
of his studies that Wagner found real help, and that was because 
Weinlig was quick to comprehend the nature and force of the musi- 
cal mind with which he had to deal. The originality of Wagner had 
already led him far along the road to mastery. What was novel and 
epoch-making in the melody, harmony, and orchestration of his 
mature creations was the product of his wayward progress in his 
formative period. In the throes of the birth of each mighty work 
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Wagner left his daily life with all squalid associations wholly be- 
hind him and spiritually departed into those regions of solitude 
wherein his imagination, dictating its own rules of procedure, 
brought forth musical masterpieces. 

Paul Bekker’s book touches hands with Newman’s in the ap- 
proach to Wagner’s creative faculty. When Schumann read the 
score of ““Tannhiuser,” he found in it little to admire; but when he 
heard a performance of the opera, he felt a gripping power which 
gave him a new impression of the work. Bekker makes much of the 
gripping force of Wagner’s music dramas, a force which vitalized 
them in spite of their peculiarities. “The justification of this new 
form of art,” the author says, “was to be gripping, and the will to 
grip the hearer explains its failure, measured by the older aesthetic 
standards of music. It explains also the opposition it aroused. With 
this gripping quality a new factor entered art. To those who first 
experienced it, it was something strange, which they had not the 
capacity to receive and to which they were therefore more likely to 
give a hostile than a friendly response.” 

Bekker declares that his gripping quality “is as much a correla- 
tive of expressionist as is beauty of formal art.” He lays stress on the 
expressionist character of Wagner’s music as creating a point of de- 
parture from the works of the classic composers. Along this line he 
evolves a study of the Wagnerian music drama which will com- 
mand the attention of music lovers. Both books, his and Newman’s, 
are important contributions to the mass of Wagner literature. As a 
biography including an intensive analysis of the mental processes 
of the composer and their relation to his outer life, Newman’s work 
is the more searching, and carries with it the convincing force of a 
final analysis. 

“The Unconquerable Tristan” must be placed in the category of 
dramatizations of phases of the life of Wagner. Steigman writes 
romantically, sometimes rhapsodically. He exudes emotion over 
the eternal womanly in the life of his hero. He views the Wesen- 
donck affair with profound respect. The Isolde of Wagner’s dreams 
was never anything less chaste than a spiritual inspiration. She was 
a celestial gift after the unhappy trial of Jessie Laussot. Minna, 
the first wife, was not a mate for him, and in the celebrated letter 
which she intercepted she read things which only her indelicate 
imagination could have discovered. The book will please all those 
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who find themselves uncomfortable under the conviction of Moral 
frailty in their artistic gods. 

Hans Reisiger’s “Restless Star” is more than a dramatization of 
the irresponsible youth of Wagner; it is a movieization. The style 
is turgid, melodramatic, and therefore unconvincing. The facts are 
colored, though not wholly misrepresented, to meet the needs of 
the author’s theories. Neither of these pictorial accounts of episodes 
in the life of an artist has substantial value. They may be read by 
persons who have a stronger inclination for sentiment than for 


biographical accuracy. 
W. J. HENpERson 


AN EMPIRE-BUILDER 

IvAN THE TERRIBLE, by STEPHEN GraHaM, Yale University Press. 
Or Russia’s early rulers Ivan the Terrible, or as one writer has 
aptly rendered the Russian adjective, “the Dread,” gave his coun- 
try one of its most important, though tragic, periods. The scanti- 
ness of the documentary material that escaped destruction has 
meant inadequate studies of this reign even in Russian. But the 
travel records of English merchants and the reports of English 
envoys gave the outside world of Ivan’s times, and later the stu- 
dent, important supplementary sources of information. The author 
has done well the useful task of working over both Russian and 
English material. 

The method of presentation, direct and simple and at times even 
a little colloquial in style, makes the customs and personalities of 
the period stand out in a lively manner. There is no concealment 
of the wild orgies of terror introduced by this “dread” ruler; but 
his was a cruel and barbaric century, in Western as well as Eastern 
Europe. And the author recognizes and emphasizes Ivan’s many 
and considerable contributions to the building up of this future 
empire of Eastern Europe and Asia. The acquisition of the Volga 
basin, the penetration of Siberia, and the first moves towards the 
outlets of the plain were Ivan’s achievements in empire-building. 
More than that, he codified laws, weakened the selfish oligarchy 
of the boyars, established the patriarchate, and set up and developed 
the theory, and practice, of autocracy. On this last point the author 
could perhaps have written more fully. For Ivan was a student of 
history and laws, and a very modern one for his times, despite some 
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of his superstitious practices. Was there a “democratic” strain in 
his thinking and policies? As touching on this question, the Assem- 
blies of the Land, an important institution of the period, are some- 
what inadequately covered here, in the opinion of the reviewer. 

The author brings out clearly how in many fields Ivan started 
the processes, which, when further pushed, were to produce the 
modern Russia. If Ivan used “Oriental methods,” it was to bring 
a “free, wild, and lawless” people under more systematic control. 
[It was an atmosphere of intrigue that prevailed in and over Mos- 
cow, to which Tatars on the east and south, and Poles and Lithu- 
anians to the west, made no small contribution. The personality, be- 
coming an object of intrigue while a minor under regency, better 
read and more intelligent than his relatives and courtiers, went 
through astonishing changes, to finish as history has nicknamed 
him. The details of the struggle, within the man as well as against 
his enemies, and of the development to the point of the “insane 
ragings” of the autocrat, are brought out clearly, and for the stu- 
dent, by a well-grounded and convincing method. 


SAMUEL N. HarpPeER 


THE GUSTO OF WILLIAM HAZLITT 


Tue CompLeTE Works oF WiLu1AM Hazuitrt, CENTENARY EpiTion, edited 
by P. P. Howe, 21 vols, J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 


“Gusto in art,” wrote Hazlitt in “The Examiner” for May 16, 
1816, “is power or passion in defining any object.” Further, “It is 
in giving this truth of character from the truth of feeling whether 
in the highest or the lowest degree, but always in the highest de- 
gree of which the subject is capable, that gusto consists.” And 
although his illustrations of his definition are from the work of 
Titian, of Michelangelo, of Milton, and of Gay in “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera,” he might as well, if not better, have included every 
line of his own writing and every attribute of his own personality, 
his own behavior, his own peculiar and perennial charm. For he is 
the John Bull of his famous essay; he himself is the Englishman 
of his sturdy, lively, Hogarthian sentences in “Merry England”; 
the prodigality of his own nature cries out in his initial sentence 
“On the Feeling of Immortality in Youth,” “No young man be- 
lieves he shall ever die.” 

Hazlitt’s mind was assertive, affirmative, rather than reflective, 
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and his style inevitably followed his manner of thinking. From 
both he was enabled to make criticism truly creative, full of fascing. 
tion, and entirely free from any suggestion of pedantry. “If ye 
wish to knew the force of human genius, we should read Shake. 
speare. If we wish to see the insignificance of human learning, we 
may study his commentators.” From both also he was enabled ty 
endue his familiar essays, the best in the language, with a robust 
clarity of atmosphere and with an intellectual honesty of expression 
which have no equal in the nineteenth century and have seen no 
rival in the twentieth. Downright as he is, he is never didactic; and 
if at times he seems oracular and even caustic in his judgments, 
whether literary or merely personal, one has but to turn to “My 
First Acquaintance with Poets” or “Why Distant Objects Please,” 
or even to his “Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays,” to realize that 
he was at heart a romanticist and a poet. Had his method been other 
than intuitional, he could never have been at once the best of in- 
formal essayists and the most original and creative of critics. 

His hardy, unyielding individualism is never curbed by any sub- 
ject under the sun. In his “Life of Napoleon,” now first reprinted 
in Volumes XIII—XV of this new Centenary Edition, he, far more 
than Bonaparte, is on every page, never exploited, never con- 
sciously present as are so many irritating biographers of the present 
day, but behind staunch sentences and within apt figures, of which 
he is always the master and which, perhaps more than any other 
single feature, reveal the abundance and range of his many-hued 
imagination. Indeed, even in “A New and Improved English 
Grammar,” written in 1810 and now for the first time placed 
among his works, in Volume II, one smiles to see the man emerging, 
his illustrative verbs and adjectives invariably chronicling his own 
enthusiasms, prejudices, predilections. 

Thus it is that the student and lover of Hazlitt (and both are in- 
evitably one) in rejoicing over this new and definitive edition re- 
grets that the demand for him is in these latter days evidently so 
small. Else why only one thousand sets to supply the private, pub- 
lic, college, and university libraries of both England and America! 
In these beautiful and dignified volumes edited by the best of 
Hazlitt scholars, Mr. P. P. Howe, and complementing the earlier 
edition by Waller and Glover, now practically unprocurable, Haz- 
litt at last nears completion. Fifteen of the twenty-oie volumes 
have already appeared, presenting in chronological order all the 
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writings from his earliest essay “On the Principles of Human Ac- 
tion,” in 1805, to the “Life of Napoleon,” concluded in 1830, the 
year of his death. Volume XVI will contain the contributions to 
“The Edinburgh Review,” upon the staff of which Hazlitt was 
enrolled under Jeffrey in 1815. Volumes XVII-XX will in- 
clude the posthumous writings and the new matter discovered by 
Mr. Howe some years ago and first edited by him under the title 
“New Writings.” The final volume will be a General Index. Again, 
is it possible that the present demand for Hazlitt can be satisfied by 
one thousand sets? If the answer is Yes from his publishers, who are 
likewise prophets, then we are, indeed, in sorry straits. For in an 
age when negation has taken the place of affirmation, when people 
in general find it easy to know what they do mot think and most 
difficult to know what they do (if anything), Hazlitt is needed— 
his petulance and fine scorn, his hatred of insipidity, his impatience 
with over-refinement of mind, so gloriously recorded in “Guy 
Faux,” his reverence for things of the spirit. 

“My opinions,” he writes in “A View of the English Stage,” 
“have been sometimes called singular: they are merely sincere. I 
say what I think: I think what I feel. I cannot help receiving certain 


impressions from things; and I have sufficient courage to declare 
(somewhat abruptly) what they are. This is the only singularity 
I am conscious of.” 


Mary Eien CHASE 


VICTORIAN LETTER WRITERS 


Tue Letrers oF MatrHew ARNoLp To ArTHUR HucGuH CLouGu, edited by 
H. F. Lowry, Oxford University Press. 

A FirzGeratp Frienpsuip: Lerrers From Epwarp FirzGeratp To WiL- 
L1AM BopHaM Donne, edited by N. C. Hannay, William Edwin Rudge. 
Letrers oF Cuar_es DickENs To THE Baroness BurpETT-CoutTTs, edited by 

C. C. Osporne, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Letrers oF Mrs. GaskELL aNpD Cuares Exviot Norton, edited by JANE 
WHITEHILL, Oxford University Press. 


Or these four collections of Victorian letters the most interesting 
and important by far is the series of fifty-six letters from Arnold 
to Clough published for the first time. A large gap in our knowl- 
edge of Arnold’s youth and early manhood is now filled. Unfortu- 
nately Clough’s letters to Arnold are lost with one exception; but 
Professor Lowry has been able with the help of various Clough 
documents to reconstruct Clough’s side of the friendship and in an 
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elaborate introduction and a running commentary has pieced to. 
gether the story. The relationship between the two poets turns oy; 
to have been somewhat different from what one had supposed, 
Towards the close of Clough’s life Arnold wrote to hima strangely 
cold summary of their friendship. “I do not think we did each othe; 
harm at Oxford,” he writes. “I look back to that time with pleasure. 
. . . If youhad never met me, I do not think you would have been 
the happier or the wiser on that account: though I do not think | 
have increased your stock of happiness. You have, however, on the 
whole added to mine.” This was written during a temporary misun- 
derstanding for which Clough, not Arnold, was to blame. In an ear- 
lier letter Arnold says: “I am for ever linked with you by intellectual 
bonds—the strongest of all: more so than you are with me: for your 
developement was really over before you knew me.” The differ- 
ence in the ages of the two men is an important factor in understand- 
ing their relationship; for Clough had gone up to Oxford at the 
time that Arnold entered Rugby and was a Fellow of Oriel within 
a few months of Arnold’s entering Oxford. For a time the older 
man acted as a mentor to the younger, but it was not long before 
their positions had reversed. Arnold, who at Oxford had been debo- 
nair and frivolous, presently found and held to a straight path 
through life, while Clough, wandering in the spiritual desert into 
which Carlyle had led him, could find no place suited to his abilities. 
Thus it comes about that before the end of Clough’s short career it 
is Arnold who acts as guide and mentor to his friend. This is the 
history adumbrated in the letters and clarified by Professor Lowry. 
There are two allusions in these letters that seem to bear upon 
the mystery of the love affair with the Marguerite of the cycle of 
poems entitled “Switzerland”; but beyond confirming the belief 
that this romance was associated with the city of Thun they cast no 
light upon it; and Professor Lowry admits that he has no informa- 
tion about Marguerite to impart. In several letters there are com- 
ments which help in the interpretations of the poems; for example, 
we learn now for the first time the source whence Arnold derived 
his “Tristram and Iseult.” Very interesting are various casual re- 
marks that anticipate one or another of the ideas in Arnold’s essays. 
On his work in the Education Department, his political opinions, 
his reactions to the revolutions of 1848, his estimates of Tennyson, 
Browning, and other contemporaries, there are many biographi- 
cally important passages. The editor devotes a portion of his intro- 
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duction to considering what the letters reveal of Arnold and his 
ideas. The letters are transcribed /iteratim from the original manu- 
scripts of which all but two are in the Library of Yale University. 
The copying has been done with an accuracy which reproduces mis- 
punctuation, but there seem to be a few misreadings: “cab” for 
“crib,” “lurid” for “lucid” and “Buhnlis Alp” for “Blumlis Alp.” 

Professor Hannay’s volume contains a number of hitherto un- 
published letters from Edward FitzGerald to his friend William 
Bodham Donne. This correspondence does not add much to our 
knowledge of the poet; but he was one of the best of all English 
letter writers, and everything of the sort from his pen is delightful 
and worth publishing. “Old Fitz” portrays himself in his rural 
home and during his infrequent visits to London. He shows us 
Carlyle growling at home and Thackeray newly married. He gives 
his impressions of the theatre. We see him in his sailboat and at his 
desk. His quaint humors and his retiring shynessand his rare gift for 
friendship are here all revealed. The letters are printed in a volume 
of charming format containing a number of interesting illustrations. 

A friendship between a distinguished man of letters and a philan- 
thropic woman of great wealth is revealed to us in the letters writ- 
ten by Charles Dickens to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. For many 
years the novelist was the trusted adviser of the Baroness in many 
of her charitable undertakings. A selection of these letters is here 
published by Mr. Osborne, who was for some years her confidential 
secretary. Among her records he discovered several hundred letters 
from Dickens, and he obtained his employer’s permission to tran- 
scribe a number of them. The entire correspondence was sold some 
years ago to an American collector. Mr. Osborne now publishes 
only those which he transcribed. The letters reveal a relationship 
between Dickens and the Baroness which was highly creditable to 
them both. It was Dickens’s custom to write to this generous woman 
calling her attention to some unfortunate individual or family in 
need of aid. Often, but not always, the deserving and needy person 
was someone in the world of art or letters. Dickens supplied his 
friend with a succinct account of the necessities and deserts of each 
unfortunate. In some cases he left the matter to her judgment; in 
others he acted as her agent in disposing of the funds with which she 
entrusted him. These letters illuminate attractive aspects of the 
character of the great novelist and also of the character of the 
wealthiest woman of Victorian England. 
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The last book on my list is the least interesting of the lot. Mrs. 
Gaskell met Charles Eliot Norton in Rome when he was a young 
man acquainting himself for the first time with the arts of Italy. 
The English novelist and the American student became firm 
friends, though after their separation they were destined never to 
meet again. But they kept in touch with each other by correspond- 
ence; and these letters are now published. They give us pleasant 
glimpses of Mrs. Gaskell’s busy life in England and of Norton’s 
circle of friends in Cambridge, but they have to do, for the most 
part, with the small intimacies of daily life rather than with the 
larger world of literature and the arts. 


SAMUEL C. CHEW 


TO THE SOUTH OF US 


SoutH America, LicHTs anp SHApvows, dy Kasimir EpscHuip, translated )y 
Oakey Wiuiams, Viking Press. 


Historica, Evo.ution oF Hispanic America, dy J. Frep Rippy, F. §, 
Crofts & Co. 


ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS OF THE ANDES; a%d FALL oF THE INCA Empire anp 


THE SpanisH RULE 1N PERv, 1530-1780; 4y Puitip AinsworTH Means, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


PorFirio Diaz, Dictator oF Mexico, dy Carterton Beats, J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 


THEsE five volumes range from Andean pre-history to the revolu- 
tions of 1930 and from the Strait of Magellan to the Rio Grande 
del Norte. Four of them are meant to be serious contributions to 
historiography, the fifth is a traveller’s tale told by one of Ger- 
many’s most accomplished journalists and story-tellers. For South 
America nothing so good as Kasimir Edschmid’s book has appeared 
in years. Keen observation and rare insight combined with a very 
graphic and entertaining narrative make it a sheer delight. Details 
historic, political, or physiographic are not invariably exact, and 
there is occasionally a bit of enthusiastic exaggeration. But these are 
negligible faults. 

There was, of course, no yellow fever in Guayaquil as late as 
1930, and the presidents of Panama have not been nominated, how- 
ever indirectly, by American influence. Herr Edschmid’s story of 
Pizarro and the Inca conquest is more vigorous than accurate; al- 
though the writer’s philosophic reflections upon the conquerors and 
the empire they ravished are worth volumes of more sober narra- 
tive. Indeed, his whole approach to the racial problem, whether in 
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the Indian Andes or in dark-hued Brazil, is refreshingly discerning 
and intelligent. Edschmid’s journey round the continent was made 
in 1930, notable year of revolutions, and as a reporter he “covers” 
the political situation in Peru, Bolivia, Chile, and Argentina. Again 
the story may not be meticulously accurate, but the general situa- 
tion is faithfully portrayed. Only in his picture of the Yankee peril 
does he fall short, whether it be of supposed American designs 
upon that continent or of South American reactions to them. The 
book was originally written in German, and the translation is not 
always distinguished. But through it shines the luminous intelli- 
gence of “a poet and a man of the world seeking in his travels to 
find a signpost for the future in the problems of the present.” 

Professor Rippy’s volume, at the other end of the scale, is pri- 
marily a college textbook. About a quarter of the space is devoted 
to the colonial era in Hispanic America, and the rest is equally di- 
vided between a narrative of internal development during the 
national period and a survey of foreign relations. The colonial back- 
ground is necessarily sketchy—sixteen pages are given to two cen- 
turies of Portuguese rule in Brazil—but the story, on the whole, is 
well balanced and intelligently conceived. Instead of pursuing the 
usual textbook method of tracing separately the history of the sev- 
eral republics, Professor Rippy drives them all abreast, under such 
captions as Achievement of Independence, Age of Dictators, Pros- 
perity and Reform, Depression and Revolt. This way of approach 
is always attractive and possesses some advantages; but it presents 
an extremely difficult problem in synthesis, and the reviewer is not 
sure that this attempt is more successful than some earlier ones. The 
space allotted to international relations—an abridgment of an ear- 
lier volume by the same author—is greater than in most books of 
this category and constitutes perhaps its chief virtue. A number of 
factual errors in the text may be corrected in another edition. 

The two substantial contributions by Philip Ainsworth Means 
form part of a trilogy which is planned to cover the history of the 
Andean regions of South America from earliest pre-Spanish times 
to the present. “Ancient Civilizations of the Andes” is, in part, a 
reconstruction of the history of the Incas and their predecessors, 
in part a systematic study of the aboriginal civilization of Peru. The 
“Fall of the Inca Empire,” carrying on the story from the point 
where it was left in the preceding volume, covers the conquest by 
Pizarro and the consolidation of Spanish government down to 
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about 1580. More than half of its space, however, is devoted to 
description of colonial institutions and society to the close of the 
eighteenth century. The first volume of the trilogy is more valuable 
than the second, for it is to the archaeology of Peru that the author 
has devoted a lifelong attention. He has read widely in the litera- 
ture on the subject, old and new, with which he displays an extraor- 
dinary familiarity. The historical portions of the book will doubt- 
less come in for revision, as Mr. Means will be the first to admit. 
Conclusions are often stated with an assurance which, to the lay 
mind at least, appears to be scarcely warranted by the evidence, 
The sections descriptive of Inca culture, however, may be heartily 
recommended, especially the long chapter on the art of the loom 
in ancient Peru. 

The volume on the Spanish conquest and colonization is, on the 
whole, less satisfactory. The story of Pizarro and the civil wars is 
welcome, for it is obviously based on a fresh reading of contempo- 
rary evidence and on an extensive knowledge of later writings, al- 
though in his use of them the author is not always overly critical. 
But the description of society and institutions is superficial and con- 
tains many errors of fact and of judgment. The style in both 
volumes is marked by digressions and by frank revelations of the 
prejudices of the writer. Referring to Commodore Anson’s naval 
raid on the coast of Peru he remarks: “Anson’s typically British 
heroism was rewarded in a typically British way: He was elevated 
to the company of those whom a flunkey-minded nation addresses 
as ‘Me Lud.’ ” The illustrations in both Mr. Means’s volumes are 
numerous and excellent. 

Carleton Beals’s biography. of “Porfirio Diaz” is the best we 
have to date; in fact, the only one that is at all satisfactory. It is not 
“definitive”; the author in his Foreword acknowledges modestly 
enough that the written story of Diaz must still be provisional. But 
this volume unfolds the personality and career of the great Mexi- 
can caudillo with a fulness of detail that is unique. Previous Lives 
of Diaz have been written by foreigners with no real knowledge or 
understanding of Mexico and its people, and sometimes subsidized 
for propaganda purposes; or they have as often been the product 
of violent partisan passions in Mexico itself. 

Carleton Beals is American born, but he has made Mexico his 
foster mother. He is steeped in the Mexican milieu, as is evidenced 
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by other writings, notably his “Mexican Maze.” His profession 
has been that of journalist rather than historian. But it is evident 
that he has read extensively in the sources—the bibliography 
we are told, of over three thousand titles, will be published sepa- 
rately under university auspices—and has gathered much from 
private letters and other documents. He assures us that “in all in- 
stances, except those specifically mentioned, only primary materials 
have been utilized; and all oral testimony has been carefully sifted 
and checked.” A complete absence of footnote references, however, 
is somewhat disquieting to the mere academic mind. 

With a vivid, ironic, allusive style, Beals unfolds an extraordi- 
narily colorful and dramatic pageant. The narrative is rapid, im- 
pressionistic; sometimes, as for Diaz’s early years, covering a pau- 
city of known facts with much literary and descriptive embroidery. 
It does not pretend to be a thoughtfully rounded and balanced his- 
tory of Mexico during this epoch. It is a portrait of Diaz and his 
contemporaries against the lurid background of Mexican politics. 
The colors at times may possibly be laid on a bit too thick, but they 
are applied with passionate conviction. It is not a pretty story—that 
of the political degradation of Mexico—but it is compellingly 
told and deserves reading. The book is splendidly printed and 
illustrated. 

C. H. Harine 


TRAGIC AMERICANS 


AnprEw Jackson, Sy Maroguis James, Bobds-Merrill Co. 

Josepu SmitH, dy Joun Henry Evans, Macmillan Co. 

Lincoin, dy L. Prerce Ciark, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
BEAUREGARD, 6y Hamitton Basso, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Henry Apams, dy James Trustow Apams, Albert & Charles Boni. 


THE great tragedy of America is democracy—mechanistic democ- 
racy. This has brought us to our present plight, the democracy that 
demands mechanical luxuries for all men. That democracy is tend- 
ing towards autocracy, for the strange paradox is true that democ- 
racy gives rise to autocracy. Constitutional liberty is undemocratic. 

The first great figure of the American democracy was the auto- 
crat, Andrew Jackson; for Jefferson was a highly modified, ex- 
ceedingly respectable eighteenth-century-doctrinaire democrat. But 
Jackson was a rough frontiersman who lived in a cabin and worked 
with his hands before he tried the law. He became the god of the 
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pioneers because in his armies he treated them like slaves, driving 
them on to victory by his will to power. His predominance jp 
American life was truly tragic, since it meant that a raw, passionate 
borderer replaced as President John Quincy Adams, the idea] 
executive—able, experienced, level-headed. Disaster flowed from 
this change. 

Mr. James has given a vivid and gripping account of Jackson’s 
life up to 1819, the period of glory before the great soldier showed 
that he was not an equally great chief magistrate. The author is 2 
master of easy-flowing narrative, and he goes into detail. A good 
deal of light is thrown on Jackson’s early life, and the matter of 
Jackson’s unfortunate marriage with an undivorced woman js 
treated with restraint and yet sympathy. Mr. James makes out a 
case for his hero’s innocence in Burr’s conspiracy but not an alto- 
gether convincing one. Suspicion lingers that Jackson was more 
deeply implicated in Burr’s schemes than was ever known. 

Another tragic life was that of Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
prophet, who was cut off in his prime by an outraged mob. Nothing 
better exemplifies the eccentricities that democracy is likely to run 
into than the rise of this peculiar sect. Separation of church and 
state in America—so loudly lauded—resulted in the formation of 
many new denominations, most of which flourished for a time like 
the green bay tree and no longer exist. But the founder of Mormon- 
ism, whatever his morals may have been, had a touch of genius. 
Instead of merely interpreting the Bible, he produced a new revela- 
tion and gave vitality to his movement by introducing polygamy. 
Thousands of women flocked to it in the belief that half a loaf— 
or even a fragment—s better than no bread. 

Mr. Evans has made a good literary presentation of the Mormon 
cause, saying for it all that could be said. If he fails to convince, it 
is because the case is hopeless. In the present hour of religious 
skepticism few will believe that the uneducated Joseph Smith 
found and translated golden plates giving an account in an unknown 
language of races unknown to history. The author shows that 
Smith was an able leader of men; Smith’s theology outside the 
novel “Book of Mormon” was commonplace. 

Of all the tragic figures in American history that of Lincoln is 
the greatest—tragic in his early life, his hour of glory, and his 
Shakespearean death. But his supreme tragedy was that of his tem- 
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perament, his sad, neurotic, abnormal temperament. Mr. Clark’s 
book i is a study of the temperamental phase of Lincoln’s life. The 
idea is a good one, a sort of medical history of a great man, and it 
might be employed with illuminating effect. We should know 
more of the ill health of historic figures. Perhaps the younger 
Moltke lost the campaign of the Marne because he had ruined his 
nerves by piano playing! 

The trouble with the book is that Mr. Clark does not stick to 
his thesis. He gives many analyses of Lincoln’s emotions and mental 
states—always in Freudian terminology—but mixes in much ordi- 
nary biographical material and runs off into rhapsodies on his hero. 
Consequently, the book is much too long and is tiresome at times. 
Thorough editing would have vastly improved it. 

A poetically tragic figure is that of G. P. T. Beauregard, the 
Confederate general. Louisiana, an isolated Latin community, 
found itself caught in 1861 between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of conflicting Anglo-Saxon democracy. Beauregard, son of 
an ancient Creole family, could do no less as a loyal Frenchman 
than go with his State. But he never got along well with the Ken- 
tucky Welshman, Jefferson Davis, who headed the secession 
movement, And this is Mr. Basso’s thesis—that the Anglo- 
Saxon Davis did not understand Beauregard’s Latin temperament 
and so gave him no chance to distinguish himself. Beauregard was 
all for bold offensive action, Davis all for cautious defense. The 
author writes in an interesting way—the modern biographical style 
—but fails to make out his case. Beauregard, in his supreme hour of 
opportunity, the afternoon of April 6, 1862, after A. S. Johnston’s 
death had made him commander of the Confederate army at 
Shiloh, did not press on at all hazards to complete Grant’s defeat 
but halted his tired troops. The next day Grant and Buell won the 
victory he might have gained. The dispassionate reader will not be 
convinced by Mr. Basso’s book that Beauregard was the victim of 
anything but his own weaknesses. 

Last in this group is the tragic figure of Henry Adams, perhaps 
the most tragic figure of them all. For Jackson, Smith, Lincoln, 
Beauregard moved in the sphere of great events, where Henry 
Adams would have liked to move but could not. He was the victim 
of heredity. The descendant of two Presidents of the United States 
and of a great diplomat, he felt that he should do something stirring 
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on the stage of the world but found himself a shy, sensitive scholar, 
unfit for the life of action. That was his tragedy, and James Can 
low Adams does not bring it out. He writes about Henry Adams 
but does not give us Adams. Consequently, the book falls dead in 
spite of the admirable style in which it is written—one of the best 
styles of the present day. 

H. J. Eckenropr 


SHAKESPEARE, MORE OR LESS 


Tue Epucation oF SHAKESPEARE, Sy GeorcE A. PLimpTon, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

SHAKESPEARE UNDER ExizaBETH, Jy G. B. Harrison, Henry Holt & Co, 

A Snort Lire or SHAKESPEARE WITH THE Sources, abridged by Cuarxes 
Wiuias from Sir Eomunp CHAMBERS’s WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: A Stupy 
oF Facts anv Prosiems, Oxford University Press. 


Dr. Piimpron’s collection of ancient textbooks has long been 
notable, and will acquire fame now that he has, in this profusely 
illustrated little volume, allowed the public some view of his treas- 
ures. There exist, of course, more compendious treatises on six- 
teenth-century education, but there is none which introduces the 
reader so easily to the manners and materials of the early English 
schoolroom. Dr. Plimpton’s running commentary on the teachers, 
courses of study, and textbooks of Shakespeare’s day is agreeably 
informal and summarizes a great deal of knowledge obtained in 
the very happiest way; that is, by long personal association with 
the books he treats of. All students of the Elizabethan age can 
read it with profit, and every bibliographer will find it useful. 
Members of the Yale Elizabethan Club, of sufficiently ancient 
standing, will remember gratefully a visit from Dr. Plimpton 
(and many of his books) some years ago. 

Mr. G. B. Harrison’s “Shakespeare under Elizabeth” and Mr. 
Williams’s abridgment of Sir Edmund Chambers’s recent Life of 
Shakespeare are both good books. They have nothing in common 
except the name of Shakespeare and the fact that each is the out- 
growth of much larger studies made by their respective authors. 
Mr. Harrison’s volume, which is easy to read and easy to find fault 
with, can be heartily recommended to amateurs who desire a pro- 
vocatively interesting broad view of Shakespeare’s career during 
the reign of Elizabeth. In content the book is rather thin, though 
far from slavishly orthodox. The numerous entertaining summaries 
of play plots, for example, will hardly serve much purpose except 
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to attract naive new readers; and some of the affirmations have 
more piquancy than weight—for instance, that on Ben Jonson: 
“Ben Jonson was a very cocksure young man with a wonderful eye 
for little details, who saw everything on the surface and nothing 
underneath.” Jonson, to be sure, is a dead lion—dead three hun- 
dred less four years, and the self-glorifying antics of his cubbish 
days were sometimes absurd enough; but to tweak his tail in just 
this manner still lacks a good deal of being a discreet undertaking. 

Gravity, critical and specific, is the mark of Mr. Williams’s 
abridgment. The reduction of Sir Edmund Chambers’s two stout 
volumes to the limits of two hundred and fifty smallish pages is an 
achievement that will be best appreciated by those who realize how 
little Sir Edmund’s normal manner smacks of exuberance. Mr. 
Williams has done his task well and produced an excellent refer- 
ence volume for the student’s library, but it is not a tidbit for the 
casual reader. Most of the meat it contains has been turned to pem- 
mican, and will require chewing. 

TucKER Brooke 


A LONG LINE OF PAINTERS 


EncuisH PAINTING FROM THE SEVENTH CENTURY TO THE PresENT Day, dy 
Cuar_es Jounson, Dial Press. 


Tuis is the first book to treat English painting in its entirety. The 
author, an official lecturer at the National Gallery, London, writes 
from abundant personal experience, and though he commands little 
salience of style or novelty of interpretation, yet the orderly pres- 
entation of the material makes the book very useful. 

Obviously the material itself is refractory. Since the Middle 
Ages, with the exception of the great portrait school of the eight- 
eenth century and the pioneer landscapists, England has offered 
rather little painting that was intrinsically important or nationally 
distinctive. To eke out the chronicle, visiting foreigners, from Hol- 
bein and Van Dyck to Whistler and Sargent, have to be heavily 
drawn on. There is a recurrent break of continuity. 

Under these conditions the value of any book on English paint- 
ing must rest largely on the quality of the individual interpreta- 
tions. Here Mr. Johnson carries off his task with general discretion 
and with few traces of insularity. To many readers it will seem that 
he does less than justice to Hogarth, perhaps the only unqualifiedly 
great painter that England has produced, while Hoppner, if only 
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for his vitality, hardly deserves a scornful dismissal. In any English 
treatise Sir Joshua is inevitably overpraised, his institutional oy. 
weighing his personal value. 

Perhaps the best paragraphs in the book are those devoted to the 
water color painters. Constable is admirably, if succinctly, handled, 
with due discrimination between his intrinsic importance and his 
far greater significance as a pioneer. Turner is treated with a gin- 
gerly perfunctoriness, but the theme is tricky, and it is almost im- 
possible to write anything conclusive about him. John Cotman, gen- 
erally too much lauded by his compatriots, as he was by our own 
Kenyon Cox, is analyzed with penetrating good sense as chiefly 2 
consummate pattern maker. It is a gift rare enough in British paint- 
ing to deserve especial emphasis. 

Concerning the Pre-Raphaelites Mr. Johnson keeps well off the 
rocks, avoiding alike flattery and offense. Especially good is the esti- 
mate of Ford Madox Brown’s great but eccentric talent. 

The survey is brought up to date with a chapter on the contempo- 
rary modernists, who are treated with a somewhat skeptical hope- 
fulness. 

In a literary way the book lacks distinction, but with its abun- 
dance of well-ordered information, its sufficient illustration, and 
authentic first-hand character, it will be welcomed both as a text- 
book and as a guide for the art lover who has passed beyond formal 
tutelage. 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SEcTIONs IN AMERICAN History, 4y FREDERICK JACK- 
son TuRNER, Henry Holt & Co. 


Wuen the first settlers enclosed their tidewater acres, and so com- 
pelled the westward migration of the later comers, the sectional 
basis of our economic, social, and political life was laid. It remained 
for a Westerner to portray this movement and to reveal the sig- 
nificance of the frontier in American history in an essay published 
just forty years ago. Since then the influence of Frederick Jackson 
Turner upon the interpretation of our continental adventure has 
been wide and deep. He was the inspirer of a large number of our 
present historians, and he created a tradition the literary expres- 
sion of which remains in two slender volumes of collected papers. 
That the second, published posthumously, should be crowned with 
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this year’s Pulitzer Prize is but recognition of the profound effect 
these fugitive essays have had in re-drawing our perspective upon 
American history. 

Two of the papers in this volume, “The Children of the Pio- 
neers” and “Sections and Nation,” were first published in this 
Review and are among the most interesting of the twelve. But 
through them all, whether they are broad discussions or are, like 
the two mentioned, more specifically directed to an exploration of 
various phases of sectionalism, runs the thread of the author’s 
emphasis. Thus through an analysis of Western settlement zones 
from census reports, of election returns and congressional votes, or 
through synthesis and generalization of the commonplace ma- 
terials of contemporary affairs, Professor Turner has provided 
fresh and convincing evidence of the inescapable economic and cul- 
tural differences that lie below the surface of unity. “If, for 
example,” he wrote, “we describe the way in which the sections of 
the Atlantic seaboard have dealt with those of the interior of the 
United States, in such terms as ‘colonization,’ ‘spheres of influ- 
ence,’ ‘hinterlands,’ American history takes on a new meaning. 
. . . Lf we express sectional contests, in national party conventions 
and in the federal House and Senate, in such European phrases as 
‘diplomatic conferences,’ ‘ententes,’ ‘alliances,’ and attempts at 
‘balance of power,’ we shall not go altogether wrong in the de- 
scription of what actually occurs, and we shall find that the rival 
sections of the United States have played parts not entirely differ- 
ent from those played by European states.” 

In another essay he has suggested that sectional interests may 
diverge still further. New England, for instance, might find her 
interests more closely linked to those of Canada than those of the 
West and South. But whether centrifugal tendencies become 
dominant, “as the nation reaches a more stable equilibrium . 
the influence of the diverse physiographic provinces which make 
up the nation will become more marked. . . . Congressional legis- 
lation will be shaped by compromise and combinations, which will 
in effect be treaties between rival sections, and the real federal 
aspect of our government will lie, not in the relation of state and 
nation, but in the relation of section and nation.” Written just a 
quarter century ago, how prophetic of our own times these words 
are! The hope, expressed a decade ago, that “we shall coura- 
geously maintain the American system expressed by nation-wide 
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parties, acting under sectional and class compromises,” is now 
being put to the test. Perhaps in the resolution of sectional differ. 
ences we may find an experimental programme for the solution of 
class antagonisms. 


PuHILuips Brapiry 


EXPERIMENTAL BIOLOGY 


Tue Scientiric Basis of Evotution, 6y THomas Hunt Morgan, W, |W. 
Norton & Co. 
Tue Tipes oF Lire, dy R. G. Hoskins, W. W. Norton & Co. 


Proressor Morean, one of the most distinguished biologists and 
scientists of our time, has spared no effort in “The Scientific Basis 
of Evolution” to show the value of experimental science as com- 
pared with what may be termed speculative science. The latter field, 
he feels, is not only devoid of value but inherently dangerous. Mor- 
gan is an uncompromising mechanist, and he uses this occasion to 
make a vigorous attack upon certain eminent scientists and philoso- 
phers who, although lacking, for the most part, the hard earned data 
derived from scientific experimentation, have, nevertheless, in- 
creasingly invaded the domain of the sciences and have used such 
material as they found suitable to weave into their speculative, all- 
embracing theories of the universe. The mechanist, on the contrary, 
plodding along with his daily experimentation and treasuring each 
tiny crumb of derived knowledge, “‘is not pretending to explain the 
universe. Mechanists make no such claims. They do claim, how- 
ever, that science has greatly profited by the use of the mechanistic 
approach in the widest sense, and they resent the boundaries set to 
their progress by metaphysicians.” 

This “mild protest,” as thé author terms it, appears at the close 
of this volume in which the problem of evolution is considered in 
the light of modern genetical studies. Now, everyone who realizes 
the significance of the facts which have been established by the bril- 
liant and long continued researches on the mechanism of heredity 
in the fruit fly, Drosophila, during the past quarter century, will 
readily grant that the data derived from these experiments, as well 
as those from many other workers, clearly indicate the method by 
which descent with change—evolution—has occurred and is still 
occurring in living organisms. The key word to the evolutionary 
process is mutation. A mutation represents a sudden change in the 
Mendelian unit of heredity, the gene, and when it occurs in the 
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germ plasm the altered gene not only affects the individual but 
the mutation is heritable. 

Genetics, based primarily on the Mendelian laws of heredity, 
knows the principles governing the inheritance of mutations even 
though it is still ignorant as to the exact nature of the gene and also 
as to how the alterations in genes which produce new characters are 
governed. And the geneticist is very sure that he understands the 
basic relation of mutations to evolution, which is just this: that these 
abrupt, discontinuous, unrelated heritable variations are respon- 
sible for the appearance of new types of organisms which transcend 
the original species limits. Accordingly, “If all the new mutant 
types that have ever appeared had survived and left offspring like 
themselves, we should find living today all the kinds of animals 
and plants now present, and countless others. This consideration 
shows that even without natural selection evolution might have 
taken place. The argument shows that natural selection does not 
play the réle of a creative principle in evolution.” 

Thus the modern genetical conception of descent with change, 
as here set forth by Morgan, is that chance mutations are the posi- 
tive creative factors in evolution, while Darwin’s great principle of 
natural selection, if granted at all, is merely a relatively unim- 
portant negative force concerned with the elimination of mutant 
types which did not possess a survival value. Furthermore, what is 
to be said about the principle of variation as Darwin saw it? Mor- 
gan’s view, as has been generally recognized lately, is that “the kind 
of variability on which Darwin based his theory of natural selec- 
tion can no longer be used in support of that theory, because, in the 
first place, in so far as fluctuating variations are due to environ- 
mental effect, these differences are now known not to be inherited, 
and because, in the second place, selection of the differences be- 
tween individuals, due to the then existing genetic variants, while 
changing the number of individuals of a given kind, will not intro- 
duce anything new. The essential of the evolutionary process is 
the occurrence of new characteristics”; and these can only occur 
through mutations appearing in the germ track. To the paleontolo- 
gists and to many biologists Morgan’s conclusion is very disturb- 
ing, and some are already strenuously insisting that “geneticism” 
has gone entirely too far, and that, as a matter of fact, the results 
to date from the studies on heredity fit in very nicely with Darwin’s 
original ideas of natural selection. 
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Closely linked up with the method of evolution is the question 
of variation due to the inheritance of acquired characters. This js , 
question that is always capable of arousing intense interest and 
controversy. To Morgan and biologists generally it is no longer 
controversial question—there just isn’t any such thing. He says. 
“The new work in genetics has struck a fatal blow at the old doc. 
trine of the inheritance of acquired characters.” 

And so it should be clearly apparent that the geneticist of to-day 
is able to present conclusions of the highest significance based on 
experimental data—in this case to offer a “scientific basis of evolu- 
tion.” But the importance of these facts is not fully appreciated, 
even among scientists, because an understanding of the working of 
the Mendelian laws appears to be difficult to those not well-versed 
in biology. I venture to say that even professional biologists can be 
found who would be hard pressed to explain the essential princi- 
ples of the Mendelian laws, and who do not even pretend to under- 
stand the more involved Mendelian phenomena. In this connection 
it must be said that the present volume does not offer an easy road 
to knowledge in this field. The first four chapters contain a con- 
siderable amount of cytological and genetical material which will 
be found difficult or impossible for the reader not well trained in 
these subjects. Fortunately by beginning with the chapter on 
“Adaptation and Natural Selection,” the difficulties noted may be 
largely overcome. The book is written by one who has earned the 
right to say what he thinks and says it. It contains material of the 
highest value for those who are interested in any phase of a great 
synthetic influence in knowledge—the theory of evolution—and 
also for those interested in getting the standpoint of an outspoken 
mechanistic biologist. 

Modern science presents very few fields in which the material is 
as interesting, as important, or as well-advertised as that of endo- 
crinology. On the whole, this situation is desirable, but it has 
brought along certain undesirable features, particularly with 
respect to the publication of a great deal of a sensational, ill- 
advised, and often incorrect material. It is, therefore, very impor- 
tant and desirable that a sane, authoritative, and well-written 
account of the endocrine glands, such as we have in Professor 
Hoskins’s volume, should appear at this time. 

The author, recognized as an outstanding scientific authority, 
has shown excellent judgment in selecting material for this small 
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volume from the incredible amount of research published in this 
field during the past few years. Each of the human endocrine 

clands and their secreted hormone is considered in sufficient detail 
and ina way which gives one a very clear conception of the essential 
features. We see that what we are and how we act, both in health 
and disease, are closely associated with endocrine functioning. The 
final chapter on “Some General Aspects of Endocrinology” is a 
very illuminating and thought provoking consideration of various 
interrelationships between the endocrine system and other organ 
systems leading to brief comments on the evolution of hormone 
control, relation to racial characteristics, the endocrines in medicine, 
and the endocrines and the problem of senescence. The author con- 
cludes with a quotation, clearly indicating the major importance of 
this field, from the eminent British physiologist, Sir Edward Shar- 
pey-Schafer, who says that it is justifiable to speak of the doctrine 
of internal secretions as a New Physiology, “seeing that it has 
completely altered our outlook on many of the problems with 
which physiology deals and consequently on those met with in 
medicine and surgery.” 

GeorcE A. BaITsELL 


A NOBLE CONQUISTADOR 

Tue Opyssey or CaBeza DE Vaca, /y Morris BisHop, Century Co. 

Atvar NGNez Caseza DE Vaca had all the usual talents of the 
Spanish conquistadores, including courage, tenacity, conviction of 
Spanish propriety, skill in the ways of new wilderness, brilliant gifts 
of observation and report, and heavenly luck. He had, also, uncom- 
mon genius, which raised his character to a human valor and dignity 
that led to his downfall; but these qualities have never been prop- 
erly celebrated until the publication of the present biography. His 
active life falls into two parts, the first dealing with his fearful 
passage across North America in the years between 1528 and 1537, 
and the second with his term as governor of the Rio de la Plata in 
South America from 1540 to 1545. They are chapters of a great 
history. 

Cabeza de Vaca left a superb narrative of his journey from 
Florida to Texas and Mexico. It is upon this narrative that the first 
half of the present book is, of course, based. Mr. Bishop has para- 
phrased it agreeably, except in such places as Cabeza de Vaca’s elo- 
quence and observant wit require him to be quoted exactly, in the 
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fine prose of the Buckingham Smith translation. Though he occ. 
sionally adds color of a novelist’s sort to details of Cabeza de Vac’; 
own story, Mr. Bishop is very successful in supplementing the ex. 
plorer’s words with backgrounds and movements which are the 
fruit of tremendous research. It would be impossible to overstate 
Cabeza de Vaca’s qualities of heroism and humanity; yet it would 
be easy to lose that humanity in a sentimental picture, and this Mr. 
Bishop has avoided. The astonishing facts of that Spanish life come 
through to us in their proper sequence, and the more we read, the 
more we are stirred by a chronicle of hardship in which a great 
character moulded itself. 

Cabeza de Vaca was one of four survivors of the expedition of 
four hundred men that set out to govern Florida in 1527. Ship- 
wreck, disease, and starvation met the explorers early in their 
American occupation. It was not long before Spanish gentlemen 
were slaves of depraved Indians. Cabeza de Vaca was a slave for 
six years, living among Texas Indians and subject, like them, to the 
life of a naked mortal under the most direct of weathers. He fi- 
nally escaped, with three companions of survival, and with the aid 
of friendlier Indians whom he charmed, proceeded on foot, barely 
clad, across two thousand miles, completing his passage from 
Florida to the Gulf of California. 

It was with a new philosophy of native government that he re- 
turned to Spain to present Charles the Fifth with complaints against 
the cruel viceroys, and to beg for himself a governorship in which 
his humane policies could be practised. After the usual delays, he 
was honored with appointment to South America. He set up his 
colony on the River Plate, and the Spaniards made their racial signs 
upon the new land. The governor was an obstacle to the colonists’ 
privileges. He disapproved of rape, torture, slavery, robbery, 
treachery, and scorn, all of which his subjects visited upon the In- 
dians. There can be no question of his honor. It led him to unpopu- 
larity with all save Indians, and after the typical bitter farce of 
revolution, he was finally returned to Spain in chains, to be the 
victim of a ridiculous trial on criminally false charges. He died 
discredited, like other great Spanish leaders of that transoceanic 
impulse. 

Through the facts of this life, Mr. Bishop has made us see the 
integrity of Cabeza de Vaca’s mind. A genuinely good man, de- 
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signed for leadership, one would say, he failed pitiably while prac- 
tising the precepts of all that, even in his day, could be called virtu- 
ous. With liveliness and respect, Mr. Bishop has shown us all this. 
He has gathered much supplementary material to enlarge the scope 
of Cabeza de Vaca’s records, and has included it in his book with 
craft and taste. In passages of the history where the facts inspire 
it, he has been capable of a genuine eloquence, so that his big mo- 
ments all come off, and move us as they should. “The Odyssey of 
Cabeza de Vaca” must be included among those books which we can 
cherish for their true pictures of what American life has included, 
and particularly for a portrait of a sublime idealist, who learned his 
idealism from the mortifications of the flesh. 
Paut Horcan 


INVITATIONS TO ADVENTURE 


IsLANDS UNDER THE W1np, dy Hassotpt Davis, Longmans, Green & Co. 

Air ApvENTURE, Sy WiiuiaM SEaBrook, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

TuriLus oF A NaTurAList’s Quest, 5y RayMonp Dirmars, Macmillan Co. 

True Nortu, 6y Eruiotr Merrick, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Lerrers FroM Spain, dy Karet Capek, translated by Paut Sever, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Erruscan Praces, by D. H. Lawrence, Viking Press. 

Tue Souru Country, 4y Epwarp Tuomas, £. P. Dutton & Co. 

Batu, dy Epirxn Sirwex, Harrison Smith, Inc. 


An armchair traveller with these eight books on a low table beside 
him could travel fast and far, in varied and, for the most part, ex- 
cellent company. It is the company, after all, that matters. These 
sedentary adventures might be very fatiguing now and then if the 
remedy of the unturned page were not so easily applied. The arm- 
chair traveller who permits himself to suffer from incompatibilities 
has only himself to blame. 

Would our traveller, snug in his chair, enjoy (for example) a 
long loaf in Tahiti, or in Bali; together with an engaging, though 
rather self-satisfied, and entirely hard-boiled young man, who has 
no objection to “going native” from time to time? If our traveller 
would, then Hassoldt Davis is the very young man for him. Yet 
what if our traveller should belong to an older, shyer—or more 
hypocritical—generation? And how is the conscientious reviewer 
to know what species of armchair traveller he is addressing? Is he 
perhaps recommending a tropical sojourn with Mr. Davis to one 
who would much prefer a ramble with Edward Thomas through 
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southern England—with Edward Thomas, that quiet, sensitively 
poetic guide? So perhaps, in the end, it is wiser for the conscientioys 
reviewer to speak only for himself. 

Soliloquizing, then, the present (incorruptibly conscientious) re- 
viewer proceeds as follows: Of the eight books beside me, I shall 
present four to a public library; four I shall retain; and of these 
four I shall probably read again from cover to cover only the “Let- 
ters from Spain” by Karel Capek. Here if anywhere is perfect com- 
panionship for one armchair traveller! Dr. Capek, of Prague, is 2 
distinguished dramatist—so be it; but he is an inspired descriptive 
writer and cicerone. He has, in the antique phrase, everything: the 
seeing eye, the philosophic mind, the terse, selective pen, charm, 
humor, wit—and that soul of wit, and of so many neglected artistic 
virtues, brevity. Ernest Hemingway has written a volume on bull- 
fighting; Dr. Capek, a short chapter; yet the chapter says more and 
says it more memorably than the volume, which is something of a 
miracle, for Ernest Hemingway, too, has a devouring eye and a 
terse, wickedly selective pen. 

And then there is D. H. Lawrence, who has spun such queer but 
genuine magic in prose and verse out of his solar plexus. Here he 
goes forth among tombs in search of the ancient Etruscans; yet he 
finds the Etruscans he loves, I suspect, not in those vandalized 
tombs, but hidden somewhere in his vitals. Their solar myths and 
his solar plexus are somehow in harmony, although it is a rather 
esoteric, puzzling harmony to an armchair traveller. A “vivid, 
life-accepting people,” he reports the Etruscans to have been. He 
may well be right. 

So these two books I shall put on my shelves, together with “The 
South Country” by Edward Thomas, and “Bath” by Edith Sitwell. 
Yet, granted Bath itself, and granted Edith Sitwell, I found what 
should have proved a perfect collaboration of subject and author 
slightly, but definitely, disappointing. The right atmosphere is 
evoked, the right figures—Beau Nash, Horace Walpole, and the 
rest—positively appear; but the final, expected touch of felicity 1s 
lacking. Or is lacking, should I qualify, for one armchair traveller 
—who was perhaps expecting too much. Certainly it is a book which 
all who have visited Bath, actually, or through novels and memoirs, 
will wish to own, and quite possibly may come to cherish. 

As for the public library—it will not be so badly treated; on the 
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contrary. It will receive the tropical and casual adventures of Mr. 
Davis—and some pretty fair writing along with them; also, “Air 
Adventure” by William Seabrook, telling of a flight across the 
Sahara to Timbuctoo, in a good, lively, journalistic style; also, 
“True North” by Elliott Merrick—for those who prefer trappers 
to temple dancers; and finally, “Thrills of a Naturalist’s Quest” 
by Raymond L. Ditmars, who writes so badly, yet so knowledge- 
ably, of snakes. If you would like to know how, safely, to fill a large 
bag with the more lethal varieties of snakes, here is the volume you 
have so long been waiting for. It contains, moreover, many a good, 
or good enough, story about the higher apes—including homo 
sapiens. The public library may consider itself fortunate! It has 
already on its shelves, I am certain, a great many travel volumes far 
less readable than the four which—so generously—I am about to 
donate. 

And here ends the soliloquy—although I now find myself won- 
dering whether I may not, after all, decide to deprive the public 
library of the tropical and casual adventures of Mr. Davis. A most 
engaging and candid and entirely unembarrassed young man! 
Might it not be a mistaken generosity to let him go? 


Lee Witson Dopp 


NORWAY’S OLD AND NEW WRITERS 


History oF Norwecian Literature, 4y THEODORE JorGENsoNn, Macmillan 
Co. 


Because of the international reputation of such modern Norwe- 
gian writers as Ibsen, Bjérnson, Bojer, Hamsun, and Sigrid Undset 
we have perhaps been inclined to regard the literature of Norway 
as some sudden, accidental, and wholly inexplicable phenomenon 
devoid of logical organic basis or national connections. Professor 
Jorgenson’s volume, the first of its kind in English to treat the sub- 
ject in anything like a comprehensive manner, will go far to dispel 
any such idea; for despite the decline in cultural output from about 
1300 to Holberg’s time, we find a certain continuity of literary 
development, both through the urban coastal population and 
through the agrarian natives, who worked in their remote districts 
and in their own dialects. 

Stars of great magnitude obscure the light of less powerful lumi- 
naries. We have talked and written so much about the present 
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artists that we have utterly forgotten the talent of bygone days. The 
non-Scandinavian reader will be amazed at the number and pro. 
ductivity of the less-known writers in Norse culture. In the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries we have—to mention just a few— 
such conspicuous leaders as Johan Wessel, Wergeland, Welhaven, 
Asbjérnsen, Moe, Ivar Aasen, Vinje, Jonas Lie, Garborg, Kielland, 
Bull, and Camilla Collett. It is a real contribution, then, finally to 
present in our tongue a more complete picture of the scalds, stu- 
dents, clergymen, scholars, and farmers who at various periods 
assumed the leadership of Norwegian writing. 

The author has divided his book into twenty parts, each pro- 
vided with an introductory background, an appendix of biblio- 
graphical references, and a full chronological list of writings. The 
“History” is something more than a mechanical compilation of 
secondhand sources. The material is well digested, the evaluation 
sensible, the proportion just, and the method both objective and 
diplomatic. Emphasis is laid on the biographical and genealogical 
elements, on the general content of outstanding works, and on the 
philosophy of the writers rather than on microscopic analyses of 
form. A great deal of the Old Norse (or Icelandic) literature is 
claimed for Norway, and maybe rightly so, for the cultural rela- 
tions between Iceland and its mother country during the Middle 
Ages were naturally at intervals very intimate. But on the other 
hand, it should not be inferred that there were no literary efforts 
at all in the othér Scandinavian countries, during that same period, 
even if their quantity was relatively small and the quality, ordi- 
narily, much inferior. There were cultural productions in Denmark 
and Sweden, though comparatively little, outside of the runic lit- 
erature, has come down to us. The origin of the troll ballad is also 
claimed for Norway. 

Mr. Jorgenson can write well and clearly, and has the ability to 
provoke thought and present old matters from a new point of view. 
His chapter on “Folk Literature” is excellent. He refuses to accept 
the commonly assumed distinction (as advocated by Jakob Grimm) 
between conscious artistic creations and so-called folk products. All 
creative work is aristocratic, the privilege of the few. “The realm 
of the spirit is not a level prairie but a country of mountain peaks.” 
The only difference is that in folk literature the anonymous creators 
labor closer to the people. And Norway is rich in folk lore, ballads, 
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legends, fairy tales, romances, and sagas, not to mention hymns, 
novels, dramas, and short stories. 

With immense pride in her past achievements, the literature of 
Norway has been national and close to the soil and sea. Many of 
her greatest sons wrote their best works abroad, for they travelled 
far and wide, but they came back home to spend their last days. 
Much of her literary accomplishment has had a universal appeal 
because of its intensely human qualities. And, incidentally, it is to 
the eternal credit of the Norwegian people that their government 
regularly subsidizes men and women of creative promise and 
thereby effectively encourages what must be a sound basis for any 
permanent happiness and civilization—culture combined with in- 
dustry and genius. 

AvotpH B. Benson 


THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 


Tue Rise oF THE City, 1878-1898, dy ARTHUR MEIER SCHLESINGER, Mac- 
millan Co. 


Tuose who have been seeking for the “Romantic Period in Ameri- 
can History” may now cease their search. For Professor Schlesinger 
has apparently found it, and has fixed it between the specific dates 
1878 and 1898. He has bound it firmly with approximately four 
thousand footnote references, and symbolized it in “The Rise of the 
City.” Readers desirous of entertainment need not, however, be 
dismayed by the freight of footnotes or be overwhelmed by the 
connotation of the title. For the author does not confine himself to 
urban areas; rather he leaves his subject, strictly interpreted, aside 
and invites our attention in a picturesque style to some social and 
economic relations of urbanization. 

It is recalled that urbanization in the post-war South resulted in 
part from taxation of impoverished planters, unavailable agricul- 
tural capital, usurious credit systems, unsatisfactory labor condi- 
tions—all of which inspired the aristocrat to sell pieces of his 
plantation to landless white laborers or former slaves, and then to 
enter professional or business life. This took him to the growing 
cities of cotton mills and tobacco factories. So the cities of the South 
arose primarily from the shift of a part of the old population from 
the land to manufacturing centres, rather than from the new immi- 
gration of Europeans. 
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In the West, on the contrary, whole colonies of immigrants fos- 
tered trading centres. Mining areas and cattle ranges needed com- 
munity development. Railroads eventually accelerated city growth, 
In the East, cities were becoming metropolitan before 1878; and 
one might wish that the author had dwelt a little more on their 
development in relation to the urbanization in other sections and in 
relation to agricultural education. 

In brief, he seems to discuss the general attributes of urbaniza- 
tion rather than urbanization itself. The caption “General Causes 
and Results of City Growth in the United States,” while scarcely 
poetic, would have suggested better than the title he chose the sub- 
stance of his interesting and instructive narrative. He leaves much 
of the evolution of the American city in principle as it stands in Dr. 
Adna F. Weber’s exemplary study of “The Growth of Cities in the 
Nineteenth Century” and in the work of Thomas Harrison Reed, 
William Anderson, and other authorities on municipal govern- 
ment. He leaves undisturbed the essay of his emeritus colleague, 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, as it was published in 1890 (in 
“The Quarterly Journal of Economics”) under the title “The Rise 
of American Cities.” Professor Schlesinger’s title and his thirty 
years’ perspective lead us to expect more elucidation than this vol- 
ume gives of American city development—that is, a fuller response 
to the inquiries proposed by Professor Hart: “1. What causes have 
determined the sites and distribution of American cities? 2. What 
has been the growth of their population? 3. What is noticeable 
about the status and social condition of people in cities? . . . The 

children of the present foreigners, and their descendants will be the 
rulers of future cities; and the great unsolved problem is, What 
are they to be?” 
Mitton Conover 


MR. SHAW’S FABLE 


Tue ApvENTURES OF THE BLack Girt IN HER SEARCH For Gop, dy BERNARD 
Suaw, Dodd, Mead & Co. 


In this fable and its postscript we find Mr. Shaw coming gallantly 
to the rescue of the unread historical critics of the Bible, and with 
gaiety and the highest arts of the cartoonist, ably seconded by John 
Farleigh in his engravings, broadcasting many of their conclusions. 
Here such elementary ideas are made palatable as that the Bible is 
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a library rather than: a book; that religion in general represents a 
succession of stages from lower to higher and that we should dis- 
avow the lower stages; that the authorized version of the Bible by 
its very qualities encourages unreality and veils its diversity to the 
reader; that bibliolatry makes for a religion of opiates and ano- 
dynes; and yet that we should not, for all that or because of the 
limited world view of biblical times, reject the Bible altogether. In 
these particulars and others, and most hearteningly in the defense 
of metaphysics (which the author nearly wrote “theology”) we 
have a brilliant demonstration of the teaching art. 

Yet what is taught is so much vitiated by misconceptions that one 
doubts whether the talent may not confirm more error than it ban- 
ishes. After reading this book, men may, indeed, be less ready to 
throw themselves into war under the delusion that the God of 
Joshua sanctions them. But it is doubtful if the praiseworthy goal 
reached here—cultivate your own garden in a qualified agnosticism 
—will do much more to prevent wars. It is precisely in his histori- 
cal-critical misunderstanding of Jesus and his lame argument 
against Christian “love” that the author appears to pass over what 
might alone promise effective protest against war, and what might 
give the search for God an end where the seeker would for once 
have no use for the knobkerry. For, disregarding the less impor- 
tant slips in Old Testament criticism, we observe that Mr. Shaw, 
through failure to distinguish the older sources, has in mind a com- 
posite Christ who never existed. Further, the conception of Chris- 
tian love as an affective and possessive passion is false to the teach- 
ing. Finally, he most errs in making the crucifixion an unfortunate 
accident and in failing to discriminate in the Christian doctrine of 
the Atonement the essential from the adventitious. 

Especially since the Epistle to the Hebrews men have used the 
analogy of the Jewish sacrifices to illuminate what Christian ex- 
perience reports with regard to the cross and its peculiar effective- 
ness in the “cleansing of the conscience.” A fair reading of this 
epistle, for instance, makes clear that the sacrificial imagery is truly 
imagery and not the reversion to savage ideas and masochism that 
Mr. Shaw supposes. And nowhere better than in this same epistle 
do we realize under the obsolete ideology the efficacy and signifi- 
cance of the martyrdom. It is true that much dogma and much 
popular Christianity have exposed themselves to the satire that the 
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writer directs against “Crosstianity,” and here again his little fable 
is useful. But in passing blindly by the heart of the faith and lend- 
ing his prestige to the picture of Jesus as an amiable teacher some- 
what unbalanced by his very compassion, Mr. Shaw confirms hosts 
of hasty contemporaries of ours in their hastiness. The silence of 
Calvary was more eloquent than the Sermon on the Mount. A 
deeper malady of Man-Soul here had its cure than those ills min- 
istered to by Mr. Shaw’s conjurer Christ. The protagonists of this 
conflict were powers that ruled over wider dominions than Caiaphas 
or Pilate, and this transaction had a wider significance than that of 
the hour. Indeed, at this transaction we were all present, including 
Mr. Shaw himself and the Black Girl of the African Forest. 


Amos N. WILpER 


PROPHET OF MODERN EUROPE 

Mazzini, 6y Gwitym Grirritu, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

A FriEenp of Nietzsche, Malwida von Meysenbug, reports Nie- 
tzsche’s judgment on Mazzini: “Nietzsche said that, among all 
beautiful lives, he envied especially the life of Mazzini—that ab- 
solute concentration on a single idea, that becomes, so to speak, a 
flame in which individuality is consumed. The poet frees himself 
from the power of action that is in him, embodying it in his char- 
acters; he transports action and suffering out of himself. Mazzini, 
instead, objectivated himself in his very life, which was the unin- 
terrupted actuation of the noblest individuality. He himself was 
the tragic character who accepts the hardest of lives to fulfil the 
ideal act.” Mr. Griffith also has felt the fascination which radiates 
from the personality of Mazzini. And having felt it, ne conveys it 
to the reader. Mr. Griffith’s Mazzini is alive for us, in his physical 
make-up, in his character, with all the power of his religious en- 
thusiasm, of his tenacious will, of his capacity for sacrifice. To 
understand, it is necessary to love. Mr. Griffith, through loving 
Mazzini, has understood him, and so has made him both intelli- 
gible and lovable. 

It is very difficult to maintain a fair balance between admiration 
and criticism when confronted with a personality like that of Maz- 
zini. One inevitably runs the risk either of being entranced and 
carried by blind enthusiasm too far away from the historical truth, 
or else of reacting against this tendency, and becoming stranded 
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on the sands of dry and bitter criticism. It would be too much to 
say that Mr. Griffith has always known how to save himself from 
these two extremes. Sometimes his love overcomes his critical 
powers. But taken as a whole, his judgment is sound and is sup- 
ported by careful analysis of the sources, and correct interpretation 
of the facts. 

Mr. Griffith has read whatever of importance has been pub- 
lished on his subject in the last thirty years, since the biography by 
Mr. Bolton King in 1902. The chapters on Mazzini’s life in 
London between 1837 and 1848 are rich in new information, pic- 
turesque, and lively. Mazzini’s activity in the crisis of 1848 and 
1849 is described with exactness and is judged with discernment. 
This is not only a very readable book but also a serious history. It 
is not one of those theatrical romantic biographies which, in the 
last few years, have infected the literary market. 


GAETANO SALVEMINI 


MILITARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 

REVOLUTION, 1776, 5y Joun Hype Preston, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Ir one is interested in the revolution which took place in American 
life and institutions during the decade which began with skirmishes 
at Lexington and Concord, this is not the book in which to look, for 
either information or interpretation. If one wishes a balanced pic- 
ture of the civilian leaders of that period Mr. Preston’s canvas will 
be disappointing. But if one desires a well-spiced, rapidly moving 
story of the military history of those years, and is not too particular 
about accuracy or consistency, he will probably find it satisfying. 
Episodic in form, it is dramatic in manner of presentation. The em- 
phasis is ordinarily upon the personality of the principal, or at least 
the more picturesque, military leaders. They are portrayed epi- 
grammatically, if not always successfully. And, while most of them 
are dealt with sympathetically, there is quite enough about their 
frailties to please those who like their history to be, in the modern 
manner, starkly realistic. 

The story of individual battles and campaigns is usually well 
told. Some of them, Monmouth in particular, are admirably done. 
But the narrative as a whole suffers from the particularistic methods 
followed; the general design lacks order and, sometimes, propor- 
tion. The device used by Captain Liddell Hart in his “The Real 
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War,” a brief survey of the campaigns for each year preceding the 
more detailed account of individual battles, would have helped 
markedly in the presentation of a coherent picture. Even a chrono- 
logical table would be useful, and a few maps would be of even 
greater assistance to the reader. 

As a military critic Mr. Preston is wanting in both consistency 
and nicety of analysis. Early in the book, for example, he says that 
the American troops should have kept to guerilla warfare, a very 
dubious thesis. But later he evidently changed his mind, for he 
hails von Steuben as the savior of the American troops because he 
drilled them in European methods. He praises Greene for divid- 
ing his forces against Cornwallis, when earlier he had condemned 
Washington’s similar tactics. The former’s manoeuvre proved suc- 
cessful, the latter’s not; and success is evidently the deciding factor 
in military criticism. In general, the author has a very low opinion 
of the military abilities of the leaders on both sides. If the Ameri- 
cans jeopardized their cause time after time by sheer stupidity, the 
British were their equals in ignorance of both strategy and tactics. 
When a change from the stupidity thesis is believed desirable, 
heavy drinking and philandering are used to explain victories and 
defeats. 

Perhaps one cannot in fairness assess a book of this kind by any 
standard other than that of readability and general accuracy in mili- 
tary affairs. But it is very annoying to find the Continental Congress 
described as “a set of wastrels,” a “preposterous” group in which 
“the virtuous few were snowed under by the dullards, the scoun- 
drels, and the fake medicine-men.” “All they did was to triple his 
[ Washington’s] worries, spend.money that was rightfully his, and 
send their soiled linen to his wash.” Of their enormous difficulties 
and their very genuine accomplishments there is hardly a word. 
One could also wish for at least some understanding and some hu- 
man sympathy in the treatment of certain of the civilian leaders 
who move across the pages now and then. Tom Paine, if not in 
Roosevelt’s absurd phrase, “a dirty little atheist,” is described as 
“a dirty, little Englishman,” who had no great fondness for 
America, and who “became rich overnight pleading the rights of 
the poor and oppressed.” Jefferson, by implication either lazy or 
cowardly because he never shouldered a gun, was a dreamer who 
“finally was torn in twain trying to obey the dictates of both in- 
tellect and instinct.” Characterizations of this kind may titillate the 
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sensations of some readers, but they certainly are of no assistance to 
anyone who wishes to know something of the character and the 
services of men who exercised a real and great influence upon the 
course of the military as well as the civil history of the Revolution. 


BENJAMIN F. WriGHT, Jr. 


A FOREIGN OFFICE REBEL IN RUSSIA 

British AcEntT, dy R. H. Bruce Locxnart, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Two kinds of readers can enjoy this book—those who like the 
gossip of a personal narrative for its own sake, and those informed 
and interested specially in matters that determined the course of 
events in revolutionary Russia when the communists rose to power 
as its rulers. Those who like gossip can relish practically the whole 
book. The author’s account of his boyhood, his early years of service 
in Malaya, and his first love affair with a forbidden daughter of 
native notables, is full of frank revelation; and the third section, 
dealing with experiences in Russia before the World War and dur- 
ing its commencement, combines anecdotes and history pleasantly. 
The last section, too, which describes events when the Bolsheviks 
were taking control, negotiating the separate peace of Brest-Litovsk 
with the Germans, and consolidating their position, is relieved by 
another love affair and by much talk of personalities. And it is good 
talk, animated and picturesquely phrased, with the diverting and 
entertaining quality of an educated Englishman consciously off his 
guard. Yet the odd and unexpected thing is that the book offers 
little enlightenment to uninitiated readers as to the causes and 
meaning of developments in Russia, because it lacks an adequate 
setting which would show the significance of the situations that the 
author presents. It is like a play without the essential backdrop or 
scenery. Mr. Bruce Lockhart may very well have considered that 
enough popular volumes on the revolution in Russia have been 
written, and that he would not repeat what readers might already 
know or could easily find out. But the fact is that he does not give 
explanations sufficient to guide uninstructed readers in following 
and understanding fully the actions he relates. They will have to 
find satisfaction instead in evenings of gipsy music and wine. 

Those specially interested in the developments of Russia’s story 
during the period will find their satisfaction, on the other hand, 
chiefly in the last section of the book. The third section contains, it 
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is true, material of some importance, scattered through it in more or 
less haphazard fashion. There is, in passing, a doubtless merited 
tribute to the character and purpose of the British Ambassador, 
Buchanan, often maligned for his part in a bewildering and diff- 
cult time and—the author contends—unfairly so. There are con- 
versations with Prince Lvov and Kerensky and other leaders of 
the first Provisional Government, which reflect both their high- 
mindedness and courageous spirit and their unpreparedness to cope 
with the emergency in which circumstances had involved them. 
There are impressions of the Allied and American representatives, 
mainly ignorant of the elemental forces in the crisis, aware only of 
the war in the West and of the effect that Russia’s collapse or de- 
fection might have there but unconscious of the effect that their 
policies might have in Russia itself. Yet this part of the book is far 
less significant than the final section which treats of the author’s 
mission to Moscow at the time when the Soviets were deciding fi- 
nally to ratify the separate peace, under Lenin’s insistent urging, 
and when attempts at counter-revolution were getting under way 
with aid and encouragement from some of the Allied envoys whose 
governments were planning intervention with a view to reconsti- 
tution of an Eastern front against Germany. 

Mr. Bruce Lockhart makes clear his own part in these confused 
weeks of intrigue and political speculation, which has itself been the 
subject of much discussion and doubt; and this is his most valuable 
contribution to the record of endeavors by social revolutionaries 
and reactionary White guards to overthrow the Soviets. He por- 
trays convincingly his own fluctuation and hesitation of judgment, 
in a key position of influence and information, and his eventual 
conversion—somewhat against his will—to the idea of interfer- 
ence from outside for the sake of the struggle against Germany. It 
led in the end to his arrest and imprisonment, with the recounting 
of which the book ends. If his belief that intervention failed because 
it was not decisive enough seems dubious, nevertheless the motives 
and cross-purposes that characterized British policy—as like cross- 
purposes characterized other Allied and American policies—appear 
sharply. This best part of the book affords both enjoyment and new 
knowledge of a time in Russia which people in other countries, and 
perhaps in the Soviet union itself, can as yet only partly understand. 


Matcoutm W. Davis 





























